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A HARD-WON VICTORY. 



CHAPTER 1. 

" MISS JEAN, dear, here 's Mr. Carrington." 

' ' * Jean lifted her head out of her hands. She 
seemed scarcely to hear at first. 

" Oh," she said, presently, with a little sigh as of relief. 
" Has he come ? Show him in here, Ann." 

The old servant lingered a moment near her young 
mistress. 

" He won't be staying to dinner this time, do you 
think. Miss Jean, dear ? " she asked, anxiously, in that 
negative form of question which best and most modestly 
conveys the speaker's wishes. 

" Very likely ; why not ? " Jean answered absently. 
" He usually does, you know, when he 's in New Haven. 
But it does n't matter what the cook gives us, Ann. You 
need n't alter any thing. Only don't keep him waiting 
longer now." ; ^ . 

And rousing herself wholly out of her revery, Jean rbse . 
to greet her guest, a short, rather stout, cheery-faced young - 
man, some few years her senior, who, weary of waiting 
for the expected summons, now unceremoniously pushed 
open the library door and entered, 

"No, I 'U not stay to dinner, this time, thank you, 
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Ann," he said, passing the woman with a friendly nod on 
his way to Jean. " I go back to New York to-night." 

Ann's face cleared as she retired silently to her own do- 
mains. Here was a clever young gentleman, who knew 
of his own accord when it was unseemly for even an old 
and privileged friend such as he to make too free of his 
company. Miss Jean, poor thing, could n't be expected 
to see the difference it made, her grandpapa's not being 
there any longer, poor dear old gentleman. Young girls 
could n't take such changes in all at once. 

But Jean was no longer a young girl, or at least cer- 
tainly not in her own eyes ; for she was twenty-six years 
old, at which age one's girlhood is very apt to seem to 
one's self a thing long since done with. In appearance, 
however, she was younger and more girlish than her 
years, as she stood up, straight and slim, smiling frankly 
towards her visitor, but without going forward to meet 
him, for strangely enough with one's best friends one may 
neglect those smaller courtesies of behavior, which with 
casual acquaintances one remembers the most punctili- 
ously. Her plain close-fitting dress of deep mourning 
clung heavily about her, showing her figure's round young 
curves and supple lines to their best advantage, while 
bringing into strong relief the loveliness of her color- 
ing and the bright lights in her pretty hair, which was all 
pushed up from her forehead in great loose, soft waves 
^•*hJMt shone like satin even in the shadow. Indeed, the 
; •'fteficately tinted face, with its sensitive mouth and con- 
• stant play of expression, was a singularly attractive one 
despite its gravity, and there was a sweetness in her sud- 
den smile, and a pathetic, appealing look in her dark, 
serious, blue eyes, that made her at times almost irresist- 
ibly charming. 
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Clarke Carrington stood silently beside her an instant 
after they had shaken hands, then drew a couple of 
chairs suggestively forward to the fire, and waited for 
her to seat herself. He had known Jean as a small 
maiden of fifteen, presiding with solemn childish grace 
at the head of the professorial table, and treating him 
with all the patronage due her grandfather's favored 
pupil, and he had remained her staunch friend, ever 
since, till the long and easy acquaintanceship seemed 
at last almost to have established a blood-relationship 
between them. Jean now made him an impatient little 
gesture to sit down, but remained standing herself, look- 
ing at him expectantly. 

" Well ? " he asked, availing himself of her permission, 
though making her an apologetic bow as he took his seat. 
" Are you of the same mind yet ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " she answered quickly. 

He looked away from her face to his coat-sleeve, frown- 
ing a little as he removed a stray bit of thread from it. 
" I am sorry," he said gravely. " Very sorry. You 
know I think you are wrong." 

" I know," she replied impatiently. " But I am not 
wrong. I am right." 

" Why should you do it ? " he went on, glancing around 
the pretty room as if making note of its various luxuries. 
" If your grandfather had been a poor man dependent 
only upon his profession, and you had been left penniless, 
I could understand. But he had ample means beside, 
and you tell me it has all been left to you. There is no 
shadow of need for you to work. Why then should you 
go out of your way to do voluntarily what so many un- 
fortunate women are praying on bended knees to be 
spared the doing?" 
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" I don't expect you to understand," Jean answered, 
her soft color coming and going as she spoke. " But I 
must do something more than just live. I had grand- 
father to care for before " — her voice faltered a little ; — 
" he filled all my life ; I was necessary to him ; I needed 
no other work while I had him. But now I have nobody 
— absolutely nobody — in all the world ; not a relation 
left, not any one, anywhere, to belong to — to do for. And 
I want to do something with my life, to be of some use to 
somebody, to be helpful in some way to others. Why 
should I be idle when I so want to be useful ? " 

" I am afraid you are too impatient of idleness," Clarke 
said. " Work will come to you if you wait awhile. It is 
a matter of slow maturing usually. One must not expect 
many such midnight miracles of growth as Jonah's gourd. 
And in the meantime you can read ; you can study ; you 
have n't read up all the philosophies yet, have you ? Or 
you can try writing if you must have an active occupa- 
tion. Writing comes natural to women, I believe, being 
a species of talking. And you will find some one to 
slave for soon enough. You will marry. Everybody 
does, as a rule, and marriage won't be any worse slavery, 
I take it, than nursing a wardful of patients all day long." 

Jean's brows contracted. " What is the good of dis- 
cussing it again, Mr. Carrington ? We talked it over fully 
the last time you were here. I don't expect you ever to 

« 

understand my motives. You think me just like all other 
girls." 

He glanced at her with an amused smile. 

" I am not learned in the genus, I confess," he replied 
good-humoredly, " but are you really very different ? " 

" Yes," said Jean, proudly, throwing back her head 
with a little defiant gesture which was wonderfully be- 
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coming. " I am. For one thing, I do not look upon 
marriage as woman's only mission in existence. I believe 
life can be just as rounded and complete and happy with- 
out it as with it." 

" But all girls say that, Miss Jean, until they marry, as 
you will. Of course you will marry. It 's the most sensi- 
ble and natural thing you could do, too, — far better than 
wearing yourself out body and soul in some city hos- 
pital, in a life you are totally unfitted for physically, 
which as I understand is what you are proposing to do 
eventually. You are making a serious mistake, I fear." 

" Never mind," said Jean, coaxingly, suddenly coming 
to take a seat close by him, and lifting her blue eyes so 
beseechingly that it would have disarmed a much harder 
heart than his. " Let me find out my mistakes myself. 
Don't we each have to buy our own experiences ? And 
I have yielded to you in part, you know, since I consent 
to test my powers of endurance in private nursing for six 
whole months first. Does not that satisfy you ? Now in 
reward for my goodness, tell me, did you speak to those 
friends of yours about it ? " 

" Of course I had to keep my promise," he answered 
unwillingly. " But, as you may imagine, I had great diffi- 
culty in persuading them to agree to your quixotic 
terms. It naturally strikes them as unreasonable that 
they should accept of such services from you, without 
making any pecuniary return whatever, merely because, 
not being in a position to require it, you will have it so. 
I hardly know how I accomplished it. I believe in the 
end I was reduced to requesting it as a personal favor, on 
the ground that it was the only way I knew of rescu- 
ing you, temporarily at least, from the life of positive 
hardship which you were proposing to yourself as an 
alternative." 
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" It is settled then ? " 

" Settled in so far that, if you really wish to play com- 
panion-nurse to old Mrs. Van Voorst, Mrs. Lethbridge's 
mother, she will be only too glad to receive you at any 
time. But pray take time to consider, Miss Jean. It is 
not likely your paralytic patron will run away." 

Jean sprang impulsively to her feet, her eyes brighten- 
ing till they seemed to shed a light over all her delicate 
face. ^' I am so glad ! so glad ! How can I ever thank 
you ! " she cried joyously, clasping her hands together. 
Those hands of Jean's were her chief beauty. They were 
very soft, very small and white, and exquisitely shaped, 
with slender, tapering fingers, and tiny dimples in the 
beautifully moulded wrists. Mr. Carrington sat stooping 
forward and staring at them stolidly. They did not seem 
to him at all like hands meant to grapple with any of life's 
difficulties. 

" Don't thank me," he said shortly, in answer to the 
girl's glad outcry. " I feel that I am doing you no service 
at all, but rather the contrary." 

" Then why do you do it ? " laughed Jean, well content. 

" Because you request it." 

" Is that reason enough for you to act contrarily to 
your own admirable judgment ? " she demanded saucily. 

" Not if you were a child, of course," he answered. 
" But as you are a woman grown, and your action seems 
right to yourself, I have no further business to interfere. 
I am not the arbiter of your destiny, nor of any on* 
else's. Each person's life is his own to rule as he deems 
best." 

Jean had grown thoughtful again. " But so many rule 
their lives wrong," she said. " How is it possible to 
stand by calmly, and not try to put them straight ? " 
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"We are not all bom to be modem Don Quixotes, 
Miss Jean," declared the young man, seriously. " The 
world is horribly full of crookednesses, I know, but very 
likely in meddling with them my clumsy touch would give 
them quite as wrong a twist in the other direction. I 
had better leave them alone. My own foibles give me 
enough to do without attacking my neighbor's." 

"Your principle sounds selfish to me," said Jean, 
musingly. " Each for himself, and nobody for any one 
else." 

" ' £a6h one mend one and all will be mended,' that 's 
more the way I look at it," Carrington returned quietly. 
" To endeavor to be what one should be one's self is as 
good a way of appealing to the world's conscience as any 
other, I fancy. However, I am no enthusiast, you know. 
There is n't stuff in me iot a world reformer. Petty men 
have no right to set themselves up as leaders. 1 have a 
good deal more than I can do in guiding myself fairly." 

" But don't you ever try to influence people, to do them 
good so far as you can, or at least to keep them from 
going wrong ?" 

" No," answered Carrington with his frank smile. 
" Not directly. How should I dare assume such a re- 
sponsibility ? It would be sheer arrogance on my part. 
One must know more than others before venturing to pose 
as a teacher. Besides, why should I take it for granted 
that others need my help any more than I need theirs ? 
If I haul a man out of a river under the impression that 
he is drowning when he is merely in for a swim, my inter- 
ference would be the rankest impertinence ; and just so I 
am bound to be quite sure of the case before I interpose 
in regard to his moral actions." 

"But you condemn mine," said Jean, hastily, with the 
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proneness of all women to resolve the general into the 
personal. " Are you so sure I am wrong ? " 

" Whatever I fear, you see that I further you to the 
best of my ability/* Clarke replied kindly. " I cannot 
act against you, since you are your own mistress in every 
way. So, at your instance, I am helping to forge the fet- 
ters wherewith to shackle your free life ; but because they 
are fetters, I prefer you to know that I help you unwill- 
ingly. You say I do not understand you. I think I do, 
and I admire your nobleness of aim. I quite agree with 
you that you should do something with your life besides 
reading novels and ordering your dinner. Only surely 
there are a thousand ways of doing good, if one will, with- 
out stepping outside of the position where fate has placed 
one. There — " (noticing a shade of impatience on Jean's 
speaking face,) " I will not protest any more. I will even 
hope that your new life may prove your wisdom and my 
folly in every particular. And at least I can feel that you 
are going among friends rather than strangers. That is 
better than starting on hospital work at the outset, as you 
proposed. And I think you will be happy with the Leth- 
bridges, if I can judge for you from my knowlege of them. 
Miss Justine and I are almost as old friends as you and 

Why is it that no woman can hear a man mention any 
other woman as his friend without an instant conviction 
that he is, or is going to be, in love with her ? Why should 
it be so perfectly easy to believe in a purely Platonic 
friendship for one's self, and so utterly impossible to be- 
lieve in it for any one else ? Jean shot an interested 
glance at him at once. 

" Justine ? What a pretty name ! Is that the eldest 
daughter ? " 
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"Yes." 

" Is she pretty ? " 

" I don't know. I never thought. She looks well of 
an evening." 

" How many more are there ? " 

" Only Milly and little Sibyl" 

" Mr. Lethbridge is dead ? " 

" Yes." 

" And Mrs. Lethbridge — is she nice ? " 

" * Nice ' is such a feminine word, Miss Jean ; a man 
can never grasp all its subtle meanings. You must de- 
cide for yourself if Mrs. Lethbridge is *nice* or not. 
She is certainly very placid and amiable." 

" And the other daughters — do you like them as well 
as Justine ? " 

" I never compare likings, Miss Jean." 

" Don't be so dreadfully non-committal, please. Can't 
you at least tell me something about my patient, the poor 
old grandmother ? What is she like ? " 

" My dear Miss Jean, I have not seen her for ages. 
Sh^ is confined exclusively to her apartments." 

" Poor soul, how dismal for her ! " exclaimed Jean, 
with quick pity. " They should take you to see her now 
and then to cheer her." 

Carrington raised his eyebrows humorously. " It 
might cheer me to see her, I imagine her cheering ca- 
pabilities excel mine. But Miss Jean, if you expect to set 
right all the crooked oughts and shoulds of the Leth- 
bridge family, or of any other, I warn you that you will 
die prematurely of overwork." 

" I do not suppose I shall have much to do with any of 
the Lethbridges but my patient, shall I ? " 

"That will be wholly as you wish yourself. But I 
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hope you understand that they do not regard you at all 
in the light of an ordinary sick-nurse. Indeed, under 
the circumstances, they could not. You will be there en- 
tirely on the footing of a friend, of course." 

" I shall receive no salary, and I shall wear no cap 
and apron, and I shall be just as saucy as I please," 
Jean retorted merrily. " But otherwise I intend to be 
quite like any other hired companion. What is the dif- 
ference ? " 

Mr. Carrington looked her all over uneasily. " Yes, 
but — there is a difference, you know," he said awkwardly. 
" Of course they comprehend that thoroughly. This is 
not in the least like any usual case. You are going to a 
new home, among new friends, where you will voluntari- 
ly assume new duties, that is all. You are not bound to 
any thing, not even to stay out the six months you 
promised me." 

" O but I shall ! " Jean cried with alacrity. " I shall 
keep to my promise. I will give my capabilities and 
strength a fair trial before putting them to any further 
test. I will do all that I said I would. I am not so light- 
purposed and changeable as you think. You shall see." 

"Yes, I daresay," he returned, with a kindly smile. 
" You said you were not like other girls, and I have a 
right to expect much of you accordingly. Well, it is 
true. You are not like other girls. Not in all respects, 
that is." 

Who is not pleased at having his or her distinct indi- 
viduality recognized, however grudgingly ? A little flash 
of triumph crossed Jean's face. Mr. Carrington saw it 
and was amused. Not much escaped the shrewd though 
apparently unobservant glance of those quick, steel-blue 
eyes of his. He took out his watch and rose. ' 
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" I have just time to catch the train. You will let me 
hear from you as to your final decision ? " 

" I have decided, finally." 

He took her hand, shaking his head at her. *^ I am 
glad I am not your guardian, Miss Jean. I should have 
an anxious time of it. Good-bye." 

She called him back as he reached the door. ^' Mr. 
Carrington— = — ' ' 

He stood still, his hand on the latch. " Well ? " 

" Please tell me you do not altogether disapprove — not 
altogether. I think grandfather would consent, would 
think it right and advisable, could he know. He said I 
was stich a good nurse, I made him so comfortable — so 
happy. I would like to be to some one else what I was to 
him. I cannot bear to stand so utterly apart from every 
one ; to have no one who needs me ; no one to do any 
thing for. Don't you see ? " Her eyes were moist and 
bright as she lifted them pleadingly to his. 

The young man strode hastily back and stood before 
her again. 

" Miss Jean," he said earnestly, " I can only hope that 
you will find at least no greater unhappiness in the life you 
are choosing, than in the life you are running away from. 
And for one selfish reason I certainly do approve of 
your decision, since it will bring you to New York, and 
thus give me more chance of being of service to you 
than if my opportunities of seeing you were limited to 
occasional visits here. For the rest — I think Mrs. Van 
Voorst is a very fortunate old woman ! Her good star is 
amazingly in the ascendant. Good-bye again." 

" Good-bye ! " And Jean looked after him with a 
very sweet and very grateful smile. " Good-bye, and 
thank you so much ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

/^LD Mrs. Van Voorst sat comfortably bolstered up on 
^^ a chaise-longe in her luxurious sitting-room, wait- 
ing for Jean's arrival. It was half-past eight o'clock, and 
Mrs. Lethbridge, having finished dinner, was paying her 
customary evening visit upstairs. The raom was bright 
with fire and lights ; the porti&res were closely drawn, 
and the heavy velvet curtains dropped before the win- 
dows. The fire and the lights belonged exclusively to 
Mrs. Van Voorst, and she wanted them all herself. No 
stray ray of warmth and comfort should escape by any 
unguarded avenue to waste itself on individuals who 
could lay no rightful claim to its cheer, beyond that of 
being by accident in the same world with it. And indeed 
from outside the third-story windows looked dull and 
dark enough. No chance passer in that quiet part of 
Tenth Street, glancing up at the wide, plain brick house, 
with its old-fashioned iron railings and balustrades, 
would have divined what ease and elegance were hidden 
behind that row of selfish shutters. Those shutters stood 
as trusty sentinels between Mrs. Van Voorst's world and 
the outer world ; and though it was so narrow a one in 
which she was imprisoned, scarcely narrower, she some- 
times averred in her cross moods, than that in which she 
was to be finally immured, yet it was at least, as that 
should be, a costly and a tasteful one. There was noth- 
ing cheap or meretricious about it, as nothing old or 
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half-worn, unless it was her own face, which, though 
framed in the loveliest and softest of rich, fine laces, was 
nevertheless as worn as a face should be that had looked 
on life for over threescore years and ten, and had found 
always more to condemn than to approve of in it. Still, 
despite her age and her ailments and her disposition, she 
was one of those wonderfully well-preserved and striking- 
looking old women that are so frequently met with in 
the upper classes, who, whatever their sorrows, have yet 
been spared those two most unbeautifying of all life's 
trials — toil and poverty. Even perfect saintliness, when 
united with manual labor and the grinding cares of mak- 
ing two ends meet, does not, as a rule, produce as hand- 
some old women as a life of selfish ease, psychologists to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Mrs. Van Voorst was an 
instance of it. Her keen black eyes had lost none of 
their brightness or their sharpness, her features none of 
their delicacy ; her skin, with all its wrinkles, w'as still ' 
very fine and soft, and she had a spot of pale wintry 
bloom on each sunken cheek that was not due to art. 

** I wonder what she will be like," Jean was thinking 
to herself as she drove towards the house through the 
chill November night, her heart beating a little with that 
vague apprehension with which we all enter upon a new 
life, asking ourselves at the last, when it is too late, 
whether, after all, perhaps we should not have done better 
to keep to the old. 

" I wonder what she will be like," Jean thought, cen- 
tring this new life wholly in Mrs. Van Voorst. But her 
fancy pictured nothing at all like the actual old lady who 
sat and waited for her coming, for fancy is the blindest 
of archers, and it is not often that one who shoots out 
into the dark plants his arrow in the gold. 
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" Amelia," said Mrs. Van Voorst, sharply, tired of the 
waiting and the silence, " what time is it ? " 

The clock was full in sight ; she had only to turn her 
head to see for herself ; but it was easier to speak than 
to look, and was, too, a convenient excuse for rousing 
her daughter from her after-dinner nap. 

There was the slightest possible stir from Mrs. Leth- 
bridge's sofa, and a break in the slow, regular breathing 
which seemed to be keeping time with the clock, one 
breath to so many beats of the pendulum. " I don't 
know," she answered, she too finding it easier to speak 
than to look ; " somewhere about eight or nine I sup- 
pose. Are you tired ? Do you want Emma ? " 

" I can ring for Emma when I want her, thank you," 
rejoined the old lady, tartly. " I don't want Emma. I 
don't want any thing that I can get. I want something 
that I can't get." 

" OK ! " said Mrs. Lethbridge, much relieved, feeling' 
herself absolved through the hopelessness of the case 
from any further effort towards her mother's comfort, 
and beginning to keep time with the clock again, " Oh ! " 

" Amelia ! " said Mrs. Van Voorst, presently, still more 
sharply. 

The daughter's soft fat hand moved lazily among the 
silken folds of her dress. " Yes, mother." 

" I thought you came here to talk to me." 

" Certainly, mother." 

" Then for Heaven's sake do say something. What do 
you want to sleep for at this hour ? You 've all the night 
to sleep in. Why when I was your age — and that 's not 
so very young either — when I was your age, — are you 
listening, Amelia?" 

No answer. 
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" Amelia ! ! " 

" Yes, mother," very placidly from the sofa. 

" Do you hear me ? " 

" Yes, mother. Nine o'clock. About. I should sup- 
pose. Or ten, maybe." 

Mrs. Van Voorst groaned. 

" Grandma ! " called a merry voice, as a light-brown 
head was thrust in at the door, bringing into view two 
dancing eyes and a mouth visibly created for laughter. 
" Shall we come in ? Here 's Miss Jean Ormsby." 

" And high time she was here," said Mrs. Van Voorst, 
snappishly. " Bring her in at once, and make haste about 
it. I can't sit up all night to get a look at her." 

The door opened wider, and, preceded by her laughing 
escort, in came a grave little damsel of some eight sum- 
mers, tricked out in a huge apron and a monstrous paper 
cap that nearly hid the lovely little head altogether. One 
tiny arm was struggling to compass a demijohn which she 
held pressed against her side, and which, empty though 
it was, nearly over-balanced her fragile figure ; and in ad- 
dition she carried an enormous wooden spoon. 

" Good evening, ma'am," she said in a sweet, bird-like 
voice, dropping a demure curtsy with perfect gravity ; 
" I hope I '11 suit you." 

Mrs. Van Voorst burst into a laugh. Even Mrs. Leth- 
bridge woke up enough to smile faintly, and Milly danced 
around the child in wild delight. 

" Is n't she a guy, grandma? Is n't her make-up good ? 
Is n't she a capital Mrs. Gamp ? Just look at her ! " 

" It 's time to take your physic," said the small actress, 
soberly, raising a pair of superb brown eyes to her grand- 
mother's face. " It will do you good. It 's essence of 
sleep mixed with syrup of dreams, and it tastes just of 
nothing at all. Won't you have some ? " 
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She advanced nearer, with her luminous eyes fastened 
on her grandmother's, no lurking gleam of laughter any- 
where on her exquisite face. " It 's good for you," she 
repeated. " It will make every thing look pleasant to you. 
You must take a spoonful." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Milly, suddenly, disappearing with 
lightning speed into the adjoining bedroom. '^ Sauve qui 
pent / " 

Mrs. Van Voorst turned around. Justine stood in the 
open doorway, and with her the real Jean. The old lady 
looked at her wickedly, 

" You 're too late," she said, shortly, without other 
greeting. " I have given the place away." 

Little Sibyl, too, looked up at the new-comer, nowise 
abashed. 

" Are you Jean Ormsby ? " she asked, with childlike 
directness. 

" Yes," answered Jean, smiling down at her ; " and 
you, I think; must be Sibyl." 

" No," said the child, shaking her head solemnly. 
"I 'm Jean Ormsby, too, just now, but I '11 be Sibyl 
pretty soon. I *ve been giving grandma some medicine 
to make things pleasant to her, but I think I '11 give up 
my place to you now you 've come." 

" I wish I might fill it as well," said Jean, blushing 
painfully under the old lady's critical eyes, which she 
felt like an actual touch passing over every detail of her 
face and figure. " Won't you teach me how, Sibyl ? " 

" O yes, if I can," the child answered promptly. " I '11 
teach you all I know." 

" Much that will be, to be sure," laughed Justine, tap-* 
ping her little sister's cheek. 

" Indeed it 's more than any of the rest of us know — 
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Jean included," retorted Mrs. Van Voorst. " It 's knowl- 
edge that only children possess — knowledge of how to be 
happy with nothing. Let Sibyl teach Miss Ormsby that 
if she can." 

Jean's eyes filled with a sudden mist as the old lady 
spoke. In one of those swift prophetic glances that 
seem to reach far out into the future and foresee all that 
it can ever contain of pleasure or of misery, she felt that 
she saw her life to its very end, made up only of longing 
and loss and emptiness. Ah ! was she one of those who 
could ever be happy with nothing, knowing that it was 
nothing ? 

Sibyl saw the tears, though no one else did, and was 
sorry, with that divine childish compassion which S3rm- 
pathizes without waiting to comprehend. She went to 
Jean instantly, and put up her angel face for a kiss. Not 
even the great foolish cap, and the demijohn, and the 
trailing white apron, could jdetract from her wonderful 
beauty. 

" Good-night, Jean," she said softly. " I am going to 
like you." 

" Good-night, my little teacher," whispered Jean back, 
comforted, she hardly knew how. " You will find me a 
willing pupil." 

And then very soon everybody went away, and she was 
left alone with Mrs. Van Voorst. 

" What made you so late, Jean ? " inquired the old 
lady. " I shall call you Jean immediately, too, as Sibyl 
does. I am too old as she is too young for any sham po- 
litenesses. What made you so late, eh ? " 

" The train was delayed." 

" That 's no excuse. Trains are always delayed. You 
should have taken an earlier one. Then you would have 
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been here seasonably, in spite of delays. How old are 
you ? " 

" Twenty-six." 

" You look younger." 

" I feel older." 

" Tush ! When you are older you '11 feel younger. 
You are in black for your grandfather, I suppose. How 
old was he when he died ? " 

" Seventy-nine." 

" That is young to die. I am seventy-three, and I am 
not nearly old enough to die yet I don't intend to die 
till I am ninety. It is largely a matter of will and of 
keeping out of the way of accidents. Up here I am 
proof against runaway horses and railroad collisions any 
way. And I have had the house insured against fire. 
That is a great safeguard from another form of accidental 
death. I have an idea the insurance companies keep 
guard over houses that they .are liable for, they so rarely 
take fire. Who brought you here ? " 

" Mr. Carrington." 

" Where did he leave you ? At the door ? " 

" He was in the drawing-room when I came up." 

" Then he 's there now. He is n't apt to get away soon 
when he 's talking with Justine," said Mrs. Van Voorst, 
dryly. " Justine has the best head of the lot. If her 
good luck pass her by, it will not be for lack of her put- 
ting out a hand to catch it. Clarke Carrington is not in 
love with you, is he ? " 

Jean half rose from her seat. 

" Madam ! " she exclaimed indignantly. 

" Tut, tut ! " said Mrs. Van Voorst in great amuse- 
ment. " Where *s the need of taking an honest question 
as an insult ? I did n't ask if you were in love with him, 
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" The one question is as open to you as the other, I 
should think," replied Jean, with difficulty forcing her- 
self to speak quietly. 

" May be. But it interests me less, my dear, at pres- 
ent. I am thinking wholly of Justine ; and if Mr. Car- 
rington is attached to yourself, as under the circumstances 
seems natural enough " 

" Under what circumstances, please ? " 

" Well, to begin with, you are young and good-looking 
— not but what Justine herself is, as well as you, in her 
way. But be that as it may, you are certainly attractive. 
De plus, you are left so alone in the world that Clarke 
seems to feel you have been in a manner thrown upon 
his knightly protection, which is the surest way for any 
girl, unless she be forbiddingly ugly, to appeal to a young 
man's affections. Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
say, he being, moreover, in a position to marry when he 
chooses, what is more natural than that he should be 
minded to offer you a permanent home himself ? Eh ? " 

Jean's face was scarlet. 

" Excuse me, Mrs. Van Voorst. I cannot see the pro- 
priety of your putting such questions to me. I am an 
utter stranger to you." 

" Oh, not at all ; by no means," said the old lady, 
composedly, " We are the farthest possible from being 
strangers. You are my companion, and I am by way of 
making you companionable. That is what I want you 
for — to listen and to answer questions. There is nobody 
in the house knows how to listen, and I 've asked every- 
body all my questions twice over already. I want some- 
body new, and I want to be entertained, and you are 
going to entertain me. very much. But I don't expect you 
to take umbrage at any thing I say. Remember every- 
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body stops being polite at sixty. Life is n't long enough 
after that to waste on trivialities. From sixty on, one 
deals with plain facts in plaip language.'' 

" Then I will answer you in the same way, if you wish 
it," returned Jean, steadily, looking Mrs. Van Voorst full 
in the face with frank, unembarrassed eyes. " I have 
known Mr. Carrington since I was a child, and he has never 
been — never will be — in the very least in love with me, 
nor have I ever for one moment thought of him as any 
thing but the helpful disinterested friend that I have al- 
ways found him." 

" Very good ; very good, so far," said Mrs. Van Voorst, 
approvingly. " That 's quite as it should be. I always 
like to know any bit of ground well, you see, before I 
venture to walk on it. So far so good. I don't doubt 
we shall get on capitally together. Now will you ring 
that bell for Emma ? Emma 's my maid. I am going 
to bed. Good-night." 

Jean rose quickly, heartily glad to escape. " You do 
not need me any more this evening ? There is nothing 
I can do for you ? " 

" Nothing but to keep out of my way till morning. 
Mind you don't come before I send for you. I don't 
choose any one to see me till I am dressed. Even old 
birds are better for fine feathers, and an old woman in 
her nightcap should never be seen outside of her 
coffin. Good-night. You can find your own way to the 
drawing-rooms, I hope. The sooner you learn to feel 
you are at home with us the better. Emma," (as the maid 
appeared) " open the door for the young lady, will you." 



CHAPTER III. 

T EAN went slowly down-stairs, with a chill sense of dis- 
'^ appointment upon her. Like most dreamers, she 
had not been conscious how freely she had given rein to 
her imagination till confronted with the reality, when 
she discovered with that species of shock which follows 
all disillusionizing, that what she had expected was wide- 
ly different from what she found. Clarke Carrington 
glanced shrewdly up at her as she came hesitatingly into 
the room. He was sitting on one of the sofas, with that 
air of being thoroughly at home which he always had, 
and which is as much the result of perfect self-foigetful- 
ness as of self-conceit. Justine rose at once from her 
seat beside him, and moved forward with a smile which 
Jean felt was intended to be very gracious, and which 
she therefore instantly resented, as one unconsciously 
must any affability which one recognizes as due to man- 
ner rather than to heart. Justine invariably wore a long 
dress in the evening, and as she now stood tall and im- 
posing under the gaslight, her sweeping skirts adjusted 
themselves about her in rich, rustling folds, like an 
audible reflection upon the inappropriateness of any less 
dignified length of train for home-wear ; for she had 
that uncomfortable peculiarity possessed by some women, 
of making every other woman present feel less well- 
dressed than usual beside her, and Jean's handsome 
tailor-made costume of braided cloth, though it fitted 
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her to perfection and was equally suitable and becoming 
for its purpose, immediately seemed to herself to look 
heavy and out of place in Justine's drawing-room. For 
somehow the room seemed to belong exclusively to the 
eldest daughter, although the mother was also present, 
seated rather apart in the very easiest of easy-chairs, 
with a shaded lamp on a table near throwing a subdued 
rosy glow over a pretentious lapful of soft wools and a 
pair of motionless ivory needles loosely held in her idle 
hands. She looked lazily up with a faint show of pass- 
ing interest as Jean entered, but withdrew her eyes al- 
most immediately and made a feint of taking up her 
work. With Justine to play hostess, there was surely no 
need for any one else to be disturbed. 

" I am glad you were not too tired to come down," 
Justine said. " I was afraid you would hardly feel equal 
to giving us your first evening." 

Nothing could have been more courteous than her 
words and smile ; nevertheless the impression was some- 
how vividly conveyed to Jean that Justine would have 
been better pleased had she been as fatigued as was ex- 
pected of her, and she felt strangely embarrassed and 
uncomfortable. Not every one felt at ease at once in 
Justine's presence, but only those whom she chose should 
do so. 

"I am tired," Jean faltered ; "and I did not know 
whether or not to come down, but — " she drew nearer 
Mr. Carrington, blushing slightly — " I felt I would like 
to meet you first with a friend at hand to introduce me." 

" I hope you will soon feel that we are all friends and 
that you are quite one of us," Justine answered, in the 
polite society tone that seemed so entirely a part of her 
dress. " But just at first I suppose we must all expect 
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to give way to Mr. Carrington." And moving slightly 
aside she motioned Jean to the seat she had just left, and 
again, in spite of the perfect graciousness of words and 
manner, Jean felt that Justine's welcome was only one of 
politeness. 

Clarke, however, turned towards her with a smile 
whose sincerity could not be questioned. " I was wait- 
ing to see you again before leaving, Miss Jean. I thought 
perhaps it would seem less strange to you if you found 
me still here." 

" How good you are ! You are a perfect haven of 
refuge to me," said Jean, gratefully. " I confess I feel 
very bewildered and lost, as if I were in one world, and 
everybody else were in another." 

" Please don't bring your mind's lenses to bear upon 
New York as if you were still in New Haven," Clarke 
replied pleasantly. " You will have to alter the focus to 
see your surroundings undistorted." 

"The focus is corrected already," Jean said laughingly. 
" You are a connecting link between my worlds to put 
me straight with myself." 

" I wish I might always stand between you and every 
thing that is strange to you," Carrington responded with 
a heartiness that quite took away any idea of sentimental- 
ity from his words. "But you will soon feel at home 
here, I know. Won't she. Miss Milly ?" he added, turn- 
ing around as the young girl came lightly up, and holding 
out his hand to her as he would have done to a child. 
Milly gave it a little slap. 

"Will you never learn that I am quite grown up, 
Mr. Carrington ? " she said, with the pretty laugh which 
came as readily to her lips as speech. " Can't you begin 
to treat me with the deference due my eighteen years and 
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my entrance into society ? And, oh, Mr. Carrington, 
don't forget ! Our Reception is to be a fortnight from 
Thursday. The cards will be out by Saturday." 

" As if I could forget any thing so important as your 
coming-out Ball, Miss Milly, especially when I have been 
privileged to discuss so many of the arrangements with 
your sister. I think of absolutely nothing else." 

" By the way, Mr. Carrington, there is still a point upon 
which I would like the benefit of your advice," said Jus- 
tine from the other end of the room, where she stood by 
her mother's side consulting a memorandum tablet, while 
Mrs. Lethbridge knitted a row of stitches half across 
under the stimulus of her daughter's presence. " May I 
ask you to come here a moment, please ? " 

As Clarke obeyed the summons, Milly dropped into 
his vacant place by Jean. 

" O Miss Ormsby, I 'm so glad you *ve come. Now 
you '11 keep grandma in good temper all the time, won't 
you ? What do you think of her ? How shall you like 
her ? " 

Jean evaded the question with another. " Is n't it more 
important to know how she will like me ? " 

"01 can tell you that immediately," volunteered 
Milly, with her habitual little laugh. " She '11 not like 
you at all if you are ever the least deaf or absent-minded. 
You must cultivate the art of making proper ejaculations 
at proper intervals. There 's a set you will soon get the 
hang of, and which don't give one away like yes and na 
Yeses and noes are really perilous unless one listens, and 
grandma *s so sharp." 

" Then the safest way will be to listen in good earnest." 

" Well, if you can, of course," agreed Milly, lightly. 
" Only it 's so tiresome, and^ for my part, I like to get 
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through life with as few tiresomenesses as possible. It 's 
surprising how many I manage to jump over when I 
can't kick them out of the way. I don't see why one 
should be bored, if one can avoid it. I don't mean to 
be bored ever." 

"But " 

"Don't!" interrupted Milly, stopping both her ears. 
" * Buts * always stand for disagreeables. I am not going 
to have any buts or ifs in my life. I don't see why I need. 
People may say all they like about the misery and wicked- 
ness of the world. I don't care. The wickedness and 
the misery sha'n't bother me anyway. It 's an awfully 
jolly world, as far as I have gone in it, and I mean to get 
all the fun out of it that there is. Don't look so serious. Do 
you always look so serious ? I sha'n't like you if you do." 

" But life is a serious thing to me. I can't take it so 
lightly as you do. We are surely meant to do something 
more than just to enjoy ourselves. We surely have some 
duties towards the world as well as towards ourselves." 

" Oh you poor thing ! Is that the way you feel ! " ex- 
claimed Milly with heartfelt compassion, opening wide two 
light-brown, thoughtless eyes. " That is worse even than 
Justine. She takes life seriously too. She makes a tre- 
mendous business of it. But then she intends to get on 
and to have a success, you see, whereas all I want is sim- 
ply to have a good time all along. She says it should be 
as much a woman's aim to be successful as it is a man's, 
and as no woman is successful unless she is well married, 
it is as much our duty to see that we make good matches 
and secure proper establishments, and all that sort of 
thing, as it is a man's duty to know all about stocks and 
only to invest in the right kind — the kind that always go 
up and never down, you know/' 
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"But why should a woman's success in life be thought 
to depend solely upon marriage any more than a man's ? " 
objected Jean, knitting her smooth brows in a peculiar 
little way she had when displeased with any proposition. 
" Life has more in it for all of us, I hope, than simply the 
being married or not ; and if one does not marry, I do 
not see that life need be any sort of failure on that 
account." 

" O but it is, you know," replied Milly, nodding her 
little rough head sagaciously. " It *s an awful failure for 
a girl to be an old maid. It 's the worst thing that could 
possibly happen to any one — unless, perhaps, it 's small- 
pox in one's first season, for then you 're bound to be an 
old maid and a guy as well. I knew a girl once who had 
it just after she was out, and she was so sorry that she 
had not accepted her first offer, though he would have 
been a poor stick of a hust)and too, not much better 
than no husband at all ; only she knew she was sure now 
never to get another. I wonder how many offers I '11 
have. Justine has had three, but they were n't any of 
them good. Grandma wants her to marry Mr. Carring- 
ton, and I dare say she will when he offers himself. 
That would be a very good match, would 'nt it ? And 
it *s really time she got married. It 's dreadful to be out 
too many seasons ; people remember it so against you. 
I intend to accept my first offer. It 's much nicer to 
marry early, before people begin to wonder why you 
don't. The next thing is, they are all thinking it 's be- 
cause you can't." 

" Still, is n't it better they should think that, rather 
than that you should marry foolishly just for sake of 
being married ? " 

"Well, no," dissented Milly; *^afry thing would be 
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better than that people should suppose I could tCt marry. 
That puts such a low value on a girl, you know. Still, 
of course it may be better to wait a reasonable time — 
say two, or perhaps even three, seasons, rather than to 
take a man who has n't any thing to recommend him. It 
would be nicest, of course, to marry one's ideal. You 
have an ideal, have n't you ? What is your ideal ? " 

" I do not know that I have one at all," answered Jean, 
turning the thought curiously over in her mind like a new 
one. " But if I ever came to care for any one, I think it 
could only be one who realized all my ambitions as I 
never could myself ; one from whom I should always be 
learning something, and who would be a guide to me 
whenever I could not see the right way myself. Yes, 
that would certainly be my ideal." 

" Dear me, what an awful creature ! " exclaimed Milly, 
with a grimace of disgust. '' One might as well marry 
one's French teacher and be taught irregular verbs all 
one's life. But if you don't meet your ideal you '11 have 
to marry some one else." 

*'*' O no. In that case I shall not marry. That, at least, 
is entirely at my own option." 

" Supposing you fell in love with somebody else, 
though ? " 

" But I should not," Jean rejoined quickly. " One's 
heart is one's own to give where one chooses. I cer- 
tainly never could or would love any one unless I 
thought it best and right. Love is as much under one's 
own control as any other emotion." 

" Is it ? " queried Milly, dubiously. " I thought none 
of our emotions were exactly under our own control. 
When I get angry with my dressmaker, it is she who has 
my temper under command, not I ; for if she fitted me 
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properly I should be as amiable as any thing. Well, I 
have an ideal, of course ; though I have n*t quite made 
up my mind yet whether I really like a Grecian nose or 
not for a man. I 'm not sure but it 's too classic to look 
well under a modem high hat. I shall have to decide 
soon, however, for I really must marry before long, if only 
to have some one to help me choose my new bonnets. 
It *s so tiresome to go alone. Mamma can't be bored to 
go with me, and Justine has n't time, what with all her 
guilds, and working classes, and charitable societies, be- 
sides the going out ; and one can't trust the milliners 
to decide if a new shape is becoming, particularly if it 's 
dear and they want to sell it. Oh, there 's the front-door 
bell ! I wonder who it is. I wonder if it *s for Justine or 
for me. Look at mamma slipping away before any one 
gets in and keeps her here. She's telling Mr. Carrington 
she must go up to grandma. She always says that, but 
she 's really only going to bed. She never sits up an 
entire evening through. I do wonder who is coming. 
Is my hair pretty smooth ? " 

" Mr. H. Owen Verplanck," announced the butler in the 
doorway, with an air of fulfilling the supreme duty of his 
office, and Milly fluttered away to welcome the new arrival. 

Mr. Verplanck was a small, blonde, anxious-visaged 
young man, who in the irreproachableness of his close- 
fitting dress suit, had such a cutaway, pruned-down look, 
that one felt thankful to the tailor for leaving any thing 
of him at all, while his harassed expression indicated 
one struggling manfully under an overload of embar- 
rassing social duties, to which, however unequal, he 
would be faithful to the last breath he drew. In the 
slight stir and change consequent upon his entrance, 
Qlarke found his way back to Jean. 
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" Well ? " he said interrogatively. 

She looked up at him all unsmiling. 

"I feel by this time as if the strangeness were 
after all not in my surroundings^ but only in me," she 
said despondently. " It is I who do not fit. Do you 
think I ever shall ? " 

" Most assuredly. Are you losing courage so soon ? " 

Jean colored as at a rebuke. " No, not at all, not in 
the least," she said quickly ; and then coloring still 
more with consciousness of the untruth, added shame- 
facedly : " Yes, I believe I am, a little, even so soon as 
this. Are you ashamed at such an exhibition of weak- 
ness ? " 

" A confession of weakness is the first step towards 
strength," answered Carrington, pleasantly. " It puts 
one on guard against one's self. But I am sorry your 
first impressions are disheartening. You saw Mrs. Van 
Voorst, of course ? " 

" Yes." 

" The reticence of that monosyllable is eloquent. And 
what do you think of my friend there ? " slightly nodding 
his head towards Justine, who, possessing the valuable 
society gift of complete devotion to the speaker of the 
moment, was now apparently wholly absorbed in the ani- 
mated, if objectless, conversation of the dapper little Mr. 
Verplanck, whom Milly was burlesquing to his face in a 
counter-stream of hap-hazard assents and dissents. 

"Ah, yes," he was saying, in a thin, shrill voice that 
brought all subjects to one unaccentuated level, and pur- 
sued its even way undeterred by comma or pause. 
" You did n't go — very wise — acting positively execra- 
ble — last amateur play I *11 ush for — never like to ush 
for a thing that 's badly done — feel so responsible — onljr 
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way to ush properly is to feel responsible — ^fellows Are 
no good when they don't feel responsible — ^might as well 
have empty dress-coats hanging about — there 's no end 
of such fellows too — think the affair is gotten up to show 
them off — ^just go in for a good time and leave all 
the work to fellows with consciences — ^make willing 
horses of fellows with consciences and work them to 
death — 'fraid I *m a willing horse myself — don't mind 
the work, but don't like to be a willing horse always, 
either — would you " 

Clarke and Jean, where they sat, were almost en tite-h-- 
tite. He turned to her again with an amused smile. 

" Well, what do you think of her ? Of Miss Justine ? " 

" I do not like her at all," said Jean, hastily, her brows 
contracting. " I never shall." 

" My dear Miss Jean " 

" She is very clever, I dare say," Jean went on. " I 
am sure she always says just the right thing at the right 
time. I cannot imagine her making a slip of the tongue, 
any more than I could fancy her in an inappropriate 
costume or in an embarrassing situation. She seems one 
who would be always thoroughly mistress of herself." 

*' She is quite a favorite in society, I believe," said 
Clarke. 

" I can readily understand it," Jean answered, with a 
short laugh. " She seems a perfect society woman, a 
type of the regular New York girl, — one out of a whole 
cityful of sisters." 

"Are you not rather premature in your judgment? 
You have but just met her, you know." 

" O but I have seen hundreds of her before now on 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway." 

" Really, Miss Jean, you are taking away her individ- 
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uality most uncompromisiDgly. I fancy Miss Justine 
is usually considered rather distinguished-looking than 
otherwise." 

" So she is," admitted Jean. " But so are all the typi- 
cal New York girls. Not exactly handsome, you know, 
but tall and showy, and stylish above all. As one 
watches them go by on the avenue of an afternoon, one 
seems to be turning over the plates of a fashion-book, 
and seeing the front and back view at once in every two 
meeting figures." 

Carrington did not answer for a time, but sat bending 
forward and gently tapping his knee with a pencil. 

" You are not a believer in the immutability of first 
opinions, I hope," he said presently. 

" I believe they are always the truest, certainly." 

" But they are apt to be somewhat over-severe, are 
they not, Miss Jean? I think time generally infuses 
more charity into our later estimates." 

Jean pursed up her soft lips rather stubbornly, and 
they were silent for a time, both watching the group be- 
yond. Mr. Verplanck was addressing Justine and Milly 
alternately, transferring his full attention from one to 
the other in turn, with the sort of precision and abrupt- 
ness with which one turns a faucet on and off, and never 
once pausing for question or comment or inspiration. 

" Bless me, how fast he goes ! " remarked Carrington, 
at last, good-humoredly. " It 's a positive waste of ma- 
terial to crowd so much small talk into a single call. It 
would last me a month at least, drawing on it liberally 
too." 

*^ It does not seem possible he can be sa3dng any thing 
worth extracting from such a flood of words, does it ? " 
said Jean. 
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" But are we saying much that is better worth hearing, 
I wonder, Miss Jean ? I am afraid there are few con- 
versations that could stand the criticism of an outside, 
uninterested audience. Things sound so much more 
senseless said by some one else than when said by one's 
self, don't you think so ? " 

Jean turned round on the young man impatiently. 

" Don't be so charitable, please. You don't know how 
it irritates me to-night. Under certain mental conditions 
a soft answer provokes wrath infinitely more than it 
soothes it, whatever Solomon says. Do agree with me 
just for this once that every thing is wrong everywhere, 
myself included ! " 

" I never agree with such sweeping assertions even in 
jest," Clarke replied quite soberly. "But, if you will 
allow me to say it, I should judge that the condition you 
speak of is physical rather than mental, and indicates 
the need of rest more than any thing else. You are quite 
worn out, I am afraid." 

" I will take the hint at once," said Jean, stiffly. ^' My 
own room is certainly the best place for me. I was too 
tired — too cross if you please — to have come down. I 
don't suppose I need interrupt them to say good-night." 

She rose as she spoke and turned to leave the room, 
without so much as looking at him. Utterly unreason- 
able as it was, she felt deeply offended and on the brink 
of bursting into tears. Clarke put out his hand, but 
catching sight of her face, set and hard as faces are when 
making a desperate effort at self-control, he wisely let 
her go without further adieu, wondering not a little as 
he got up and walked towards Justine, why it was that a 
railway journey, however short, should always upset a 
woman's nerves. 
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Mr. Verplanct was still talking volubly as Jean left 
the room. She caught a final sentence as she closed the 
door, if sentence that could be called which had no ap- 
parent beginning or end. 

" Interesting face — pretty eyes — blue, are n't they ? — 
I like blue eyes but prefer brown — brown or gray — looks 
as if she might be a Charlotte Corday or write books — 
saw a girl in a tableau of Charlotte Corday looked just 
like her — think I would like to talk to her sometime — 
don't think she would murder me or put me in, do you ? 
— should n't like to be put in — don't believe she would 
do a fellow justice — I like to do justice by everybody, 
and to be done justice by — don't you ? — don't believe 
she would " 

" No," said Jean to herself as she went wearily up the 
broad stairway ; " I don't believe I should." 



CHAPTER IV. 

\ /AGUE expectations are sometimes more keenly dis- 
' appointed than definite ones, the disappointment 
extending further from having no pre -determined limits 
to confine it. So, though Jean could hardly have told just 
what it was that she had expected in her new life, she 
was conscious of missing it utterly. At least that was 
her first exaggerated feeling, for like all impressionable 
natures her first views were over-colored and intense, 
every thing seeming at once either wholly good or wholly 
bad to her. She had not yet learned to look on the 
world with that calmer gaze that discerns the uniform , 
mediocrity which underlies even its extravagancies. One 
must have outgrown youth somewhat before it seems 
quite possible that the sun which shines with such mo- 
notonous insipidity over hill and field at mid-day, can be 
the very same that but a few hours before produced the 
vivid rainbow splendors of the dawn. 

Jean was vexed with herself for feeling so dispirited, 
as she stood at the window in her own room one sunny 
morning soon after her arrival, mentally reviewing her po- 
sition while waiting for Emma's summons. Yet how could 
she help feeling homesick and discouraged ? No, it 
was not at all what she had dreamed. But just what had 
she dreamed ? 

Dreams had formed the chief element in her education. 
They had begun far back in her happy but solitary child- 
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hood, as she sat in her grandfather's library learning les- 
sons of an intermittent and desultory character, to be 
recited when her preceptor should have time for the pur- 
pose, provided that when he had time he did not forget 
them altogether and take her for a walk instead. Later, 
in her equally untrammelled girlhood, imperiously an- 
nouncing that she was grown-up, she took even that sem- 
blance of supervision out of his gentle hands and recited 
no more, pursuing her unbridled course at random 
through the world of books, and reading just when and 
what she would, digging into poetry, romance, history, or 
philosophy, with a delicious sense of utter freedom, and 
a proud consciousness that though she had only her own 
will for master, it was neither the poet nor the romancer 
who interested her the most. And the dreams were 
there still, only they were so serious, so earnest, so un- 
like the usual selfish, thoughtless dreams of youth, that 
she scarcely recognized them as dreams at all, still less 
holding herself a dreamer because of them. Some day 
— ^that wonderful some day, which each young life sees 
in its far horizon, and which is to grant all that the to- 
day denies, converting the impossibilities of the present 
into actual realities by a mysterious alchemy known only 
to youth — some day-was to dawn for Jean also, when she 
would do nothing grand or heroic doubtless, no really 
great deed, of course, but still something more, something 
better, and something worthier the doing than any thing 
she could do now. 

In the meantime she kept tender watch over her indul- 
gent and idolized old grandfather, devoting her entire 
life to him, yet half angry that he required no sacrifice 
of her to prove the sincerity and fervor of her attach- 
ment. Then came his last long illness, when Jean grew 
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to be all in all to the loving old man, and she nursed him 
unweariedly through month after month and year after 
year of gradually failing powers and slow decline. Yet 
very peaceful, happy years they were to them both. 
There was no pain, no complaining, no restless outreach- 
ing after the life that was slipping so quietly from his 
grasp. Little by little he grew weaker, less able to do, 
and more willing to be done for, that was all ; and Jean, 
whose world since her earliest remembrance had held 
but him, asked no greater happiness than to fill out his 
life with her own to the very end. 

So he slowly faded out of the world, gentle, loving, and 
lovable to the last, and Jean was always with him. It was 
hard to say whether Death came to him, or whether he 
went to Death, so imperceptibly his strength ebbed away. 
If there was a valley of the shadow of death, he never 
entered it. There seemed only an increase of rest, of 
peace, of content, week by week, then day by day, then 
hour by hour, until at last, gathering himself together 
with a feeble effort, he stepped from earth altogether into 
a heaven whither Jean might not follow, and she stood 
alone without its gates. 

How many years ago it seemed now, though it was 
little more than seven months since he died. But time's 
sorrowful hours are all so heavy-footed that they mislead 
us when we would count them, seeming more in number 
than they are. When at last, however, Jean lifted herself 
out of the stupor of her forsakenness and faced her 
altered life, she felt that the time for action was come, 
and that her past must be laid aside like the most beau- 
tiful dream of all, which she was done with now forever 
save as a dream only, to remember in the twilight mo- 
ments of busy days, or at night when work was forbidden. 
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But what should she do ? She had none to dictate to 
her or even advise her. She might choose her field of 
labor exactly where she would. Where then could she 
do most good ? It was natural, perhaps, remembering her 
ministrations to her grandfather, and his comfort and 
delight in them, and her own tireless joy in giving and 
doing, that she should deem h^r life-mission was to the 
sick and suffering ; and her first impulse was to enroll 
herself among the hard-working nurses of some city hos- 
pital. It was in hopes of defeating this project, which he 
instinctively felt to be beyond her strength, as for sake, 
too, of keeping the solitary, visionary girl within reach of 
his own friendly oversight, that Clarke Carrington pro- 
posed her installation in the Lethbridge family, and to 
his surprise she accepted the compromise immediately. 
He could not guess how deeply the first mention of old 
Mrs. Van Voorst had appealed to Jean's sensitive memo- 
ries. It would be like nursing her grandfather over 
again, she thought, with a sudden catching of the breath, 
and would bring back perhaps if only a little of that van- 
ished gladness which now she held dearer than all her 
dreams together. 

But alas for realities when confronted with fancies ! 
A faint smile came to Jean's lips as she recalled those old, 
fond, vain hopes. Truly her care of Mrs. Van Voorst 
seemed to savor little enough of mission work. How 
could she aspire ever to be to this worldly, testy, cynical 
old dame, a tithe of what she had been to her grand- 
father ? Poor Jean. It was little wonder that she felt 
lonely, and solitary, and doubly far away from that life 
of ideal usefulness that she had planned. Who was there 
here of them all who really needed her in the sense in 
which she had wished to give her help ? Her thoughts 
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wandered from one to another of the family. What 
could she be to any of them ? How much the better 
would any of them be for her stay among them ? And 
yet perhaps,— »that little, light, frivolous Milly, who had 
no thought but for the ease and pleasure of the moment, 
no care in all the world but how she might be merriest, 
let others toil and suffer as they would, — was there no 
chance here to reach the fluttering butterfly soul and lead 
it to some higher plane of motive and desire ? It did not 
seem very hopeful somehow as Jean thought of Milly and 
her careless, soulless, ceaseless little laugh. It seemed 
still more hopeless as she thought of Justine. Surely 
they two could never be friends. They were utterly un- 
congenial. What could it be that Clarke Carrington 
found in her to admire ? She was a perfect lay-figure of 
a woman ; quite finished and as she should be, considered 
from every side, and admirably adapted to the place she 
filled, and yet nothing but a wooden woman after all. 
Clarke himself was a good, sensible, ordinary man ; a 
man one could trust implicitly and respect unboundedly. 
Jean acknowledged that without a question ; but doubt- 
less not a man with very lofty aims, or high ideals, or 
great capacities in any direction ; he was no genius, or 
scholar, or deep thinker ; he wore rather too bright ties 
and was overfond of rough English clothes ; he did not 
care a jot for music, nor for what people thought of him, 
nor for how burned he got when he went fishing. Still 
he was a man worthy a better wife, in Jean's eyes, than 
the one Mrs. Van Voorst had so autocratically assigned 
to him. However, it was difficult to connect the idea of 
courtship and marriage with Clarke at all, he was so 
prosaic and unsentimental, and withal so perfectly con- 
tented and happy as he was. It seemed as if there ought 
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to be a sense of something lacking in one's life before one 
sought to add to it, and Clarke's life impressed one as 
being perfectly satisfying already. What could he want 
with any wife — not to say Justine ? 

There was a knock at the door as Jean reached this 
point in her musings, a soft little knock that could only 
come from the softest of tiny fingers, and Jean's brow 
suddenly cleared as if the little hand were knocking 
gently at her heart. 

" Come, my little Sibyl," she called, with that peculiar 
thrill in her voice which is in the tones of all who love 
children. " Come, my oracle, my darling." 

What a quaint, lovely little figure entered at her sum- 
mons ! Noticeable as Sibyl already was from her ex- 
treme beauty, in her odd Kate Greenaway dress it was im- 
possible for her to pass anywhere unobserved. The great 
ugly poke bonnet, and the preposterous colors and 
whimsical, old-fashioned cut of the costume, with its 
short waist and long, scant skirt barely escaping the 
child's ankles, would have been a perfect travesty of the 
picturesque in most cases ; but it suited Sibyl as no 
modem toilette could. It was surely Justine whose clever 
eye had noted the child's capabilities for eccentricity, 
and who had availed herself of them with such ready 
wit. Jean smiled and frowned together. Justine evi- 
dently had been born out of her rank. Nature had 
meant her for a modiste. 

" I am going for my walk," said the little apparition, in 
her flute-like voice. "But nurse is n't ready yet, 
and I 've come to see you. I thought you might be 
lonely." 

Of all the sweet sounds in a world full of them, is there 
any sweeter to a woman's ear than the voice of a little 
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child ? Jean gatherec^ the little creature in her arms and 
sat down with her. 

"You are just in time, Sibyl," she said, laying her 
cheek lovingly on the top of the huge bonnet that made 
so becoming a frame to the lovely rose-leaf face. " I was 
very lonely a moment ago, but how can I be now, having 
you ! " 

" Then you shall always have me," answered Sibyl, 
readily, " for when I go away I will leave my heart with 
you, and my heart is the real part of me, is n't it, Jean ? 
The heart is everybody's real part, is n't it ? " 

Jean folded her arms closer around the slender little 
figure in the queer olive-green coat with its otter-fur 
trimmings. " Then you love me a little already, do you, 
childie ? " 

" I love you a great deal, and by and by I shall love 
you more, for I will be bigger and there will be more of 
me to love you with," said Sibyl, solemnly. Her eyes 
seemed like two fathomless wells of love as Jean looked 
down into them, and a sudden rush of tenderness that 
. was almost pain shot through her heart. To win such a 
love as this child could give — to gain control over such a 
gentle, affectionate, biddable spirit as this — to make her- 
self an influence in Sibyl's life that the little one should 
never outgrow hereafter — to mould her insensibly to the 
highest pattern of all, and fill the child-heart with noble 
longings and high aspirations that should shape all her 
future life — ah, was not this lovely mission-work indeed, 
and why should Jean not make it hers ? The finer the 
material, the worthier the production. Surely one need 
not try to better only the bad. Perhaps there would be 
more saints in the world if one neglected the bad alto- 
gether sometimes, and tried instead simply to improve the 
good. 
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Sibyl's eyes meanwhile were intent upon the face above 
her, and presently she put up a wee hand in a tiny green- 
silk glove and patted Jean's cheek. 

" You don't smile very much," she said meditatively* 
" I don't think you can be very happy or you would 
smile more. Why don't you try to be happy ? " 

" Would n't it be better to be good than to be happy ? " 
asked Jean. 

Sibyl shook her sage little head. 

" Being happy is being good, for people can't be happy 
when they 're bad," she answered with innocent sophistry. 

" Then I will certainly try to look happy, Sibyl. But 
how am I to manage it ? " 

" Feel happy," said the child, decisively. " You always 
look the way you feel, you know. Would you like me to 
try to make you feel happy ? Shall I recite something to 
you ? It always makes grandma happy when I recite 
something." And without waiting for an assent, the lit- 
tle thing slid down from Jean's lap, and posing herself 
in the centre of the room like a humming-bird attitudi- 
nizing over a flower, she began, in elaborately theatrical 
accents, and with most dramatic and studied gestures, to 
declaim Poe's " Raven." 

To Jean this cry of passionate despair on the child's 
passionless young lips, turned to something ineffably 
ludicrous. As she listened, it seemed as if all possible 
miseries and doubts and deeds were being stripped of 
their dolorous disguise before the fearless wisdom of 
innocence, and stood revealed for what they really were, 
— petty, evanescent, contemptible, and not worth making 
moan over. Why should one be sad indeed ? Was life's 
worst so little terrible as this ? 

" Did you like it ? " asked Sibyl, suddenly faltering 
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and forgetting, coming to an abrupt close, and dropping 
back into her natural childish self all in a moment. 
" Did it please you ? Has it made you happier ? " 

" Yes," said Jean, truthfully, " it has ; a great deal 
happier. But pray what can you understand of that 
poem, Sibyl ? " 

" Oh, all," replied the child, believingly. " Grandma 
explained all the big words to me." 

" I wish sorrow might never be any thing but a big 
word to you," said Jean, earnestly, kissing the round 
velvet cheek, " a word that none need ever explain. . I 
should be glad for you never to understand sorrow at all." 

" Oh, but I shall when I grow up," laughed the child. 
" It *s only while I *m little that I can't understand things 
and have to have them explained. When I am big it 
will be different. I shall understand them all by myself." 

"Yes,'* Jean echoed, with a sigh. "All is different 
when one is big enough to understand — very different 
indeed. Still, I feel just now as if I could face every thing 
bravely, come what may." 

And just then the nurse called for her little charge, 
bringing also a summons from Mrs. Van Voorst for 
Jean. 

" But I can face even her now," thought Jean, and 
went cheerily to her duties. 



CHAPTER V. 

'T'HE old lady, when Jean entered, was, as usual by 
' that hour, already established in luxurious state in 
her sitting-room. Crippled and helpless though she was, 
there was nothing of the dowager queen about her yet. 
She was still, as always, the reigning sovereign of the 
house, from whom no force short of death should ever 
wrest the sceptre. But things had gone wrong this 
morning, as tl^ey will do sometimes even with those of royal 
blood, and there was a cloud upon her aristocratic brow. 
She had swallowed a mouthful or two of scalding choco- 
late, and had been served with a Vienna roll too brownly 
baked, and there had been a suspicion of smoke about 
the fireplace that had necessitated opening a window for 
five chill minutes. Mrs. Van Voorst's equanimity had 
not proved equal to the triple strain upon it, and she ex- 
patiated largely upon the various annoyances in turn, 
while Jean conscientiously endeavored to sympathize. 
But the old lady had that intuitive perception of other 
people's feelings, which is so dangerous a gift unless 
coupled with rare and extensive charity, and she was not 
to be deceived by lip service. 

" You don't really care in the least," she declared 
peevishly, " because you think they are only trifles. You 
do not realize that it is just the trifles which are always 
hardest to bear. It is worth while submitting patiently 
to a great trial, for one knows one is a hero for doing so^ 
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whereas there is nothing heroic whatever about petty 
troubles, and so one is without any moral stimulus to 
help one over them. And it is exactly such insignificant 
worries that make up the sum total of our lives. Not 
one person in a thousand is called upon to endure any 
thing serious. People think they are, but they are n't really. 
Their chief troubles are nothing on earth but little 
troubles massed together till they look big. There is 
nothing but can be analyzed down into ridiculously 
small atoms ; therefore, in despising the atoms you 
despise the whole." 

" There are no troubles so small as to be despicable, I 
know, though it is sometimes difficult to gauge them 
rightly at the moment," said Jean, gently, remembering 
her own impressions of the morning. " A- very small ob- 
ject may cast a very long shadow if the sun is low upon 
the horizon." 

" My dear," replied Mrs. Van Voorst, with a grunt, 
"our valuation of any trouble depends wholly upon 
whether it is our own trouble or some one else's. Whether 
it is your mouth or mine that is scalded makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in the two estimates of the amount 
of scald. You have yet to learn that to sympathize truly 
with a person is to feel for him in accordance with his 
estimate — not your estimate — of his trouble, though I 
grant you that is not the usual way. As a rule, people 
first set their own perfectly unbiased and impartial and 
therefore very exact value upon their neighbor's griev- 
ance, whatever it may be, and then dole out their sym- 
pathy in precise proportion — not an atom more or less. 
Justice before every thing, they say. It would be a waste 
to give one tear too many. But, my dear, it is not justice 
one looks for in sympathy, but sympathy. Remember 
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that. Now read to me, will you ? I have n't had my 
morning's reading since you came, though it 's some- 
thing I especially counted on you for. I like always to 
begin the day with a few chapters as a mental fillip. 
You '11 find the book on that table, with a mark in it." 

Jean rose very readily and took up a large and ele- 
gantly bound Bible from the table indicated — her heart 
softening with tender memories of the dear old past, 
when the morning's reading to her grandfather had been 
one of her day's first duties. 

" Do you remember where you were reading ? " she 
asked, after a moment's search. " The mark must have 
been changed. It is just between the two testaments." 

" What in the world have you got hold of ? " inquired 
Mrs. Van Voorst, fretfully, leaning forward to look. 
" For Heaven's sake, don't go to reading the Bible to me. 
I don't belong to the district poor, and any way I did n't 
engage you to do parson's work. I get all of the Bible 
that I need. I make it a point to read a chapter regu- 
larly every Sunday morning if it is fine, when I should 
be going to church if I were on my legs. If it rains, I 
should n't be going to church any way, and so on wet 
days I consider myself exempt from it. There 's the 
book I meant just beyond. It 's Ouida's last." 

Jean hastily put down the Bible with trembling hands. 
She felt as if those holy memories of hers had received a 
galvanic shock. 

" Don't you think " she began slowly. 

** I think it 's not your place to think about my aQtions 
at all," interrupted Mrs. Van Voorst, dryly, with a sinis- 
ter flash of the eyes. " I think my spiritual concerns are 
no concerns of yours whatever, and that you have no 
more right to meddle with my conscience than with my 
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liver. I think a great many more things too. In fact, 
as I have abundance of time and you have none, since 
you so kindly give it all to me, I 11 undertake to do the 
thinking for us both, and you can confine your attention 
to the doing, which is quite all I ask of you." 

Jean threw back her head with a quick gesture of mor- 
tified pride. 

** You misunderstand me completely. I had no idea 
whatever of insinuating^ " 

" Oh, had n't you," interposed the old lady, her keen 
eyes resting on Jean's face and seeming to draw the color 
like a hot touch. " Of course^ I don't know what you 
were going to say when I interrupted you, but it *s my 
fashion to interrupt people when I fancy I shall not like 
the end of their sentences. You can judge of the con- 
tents of a whole hogshead by the first spoonful, you 
know. Where *s my book ? Oh, there, at your elbow. 
It *s tame beside some others of Ouida's. Still she is 
always readable, even when she 's proper, which is more 
than can be said for every novelist." 

Jean was still standing by the table, the angry blood 
burning in her cheeks, when a slight rustle caught her 
ear, and looking towards the door she found another pair 
of eyes resting upon her, with a faint gleam in their cool 
brown depths, seeming to indicate that their owner had 
not only witnessed Jean's discomfiture, but had derived 
a small amusement from it not worthy any more tangible 
expression. Mrs. Van Voorst glanced around also. 

" Oh, is that you, Marion ? Stay whichever side of the 
door you please, only pray shut it at once." 

The young lady thus addressed came leisurely forward 
with slow, nonchalant grace. Indeed she was one whom 
it would be difficult to imagine as ever hurrying herself 
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in the least degree, or ever losing for one moment her 
easy dignity and hauteur of carriage. She was about 
twenty-three or four, Jean thought, in her swift, half-jeal- 
ous scrutiny of the inopportune intruder, and she was 
very handsome. Nay, as Jean marked the exquisite lines 
of the tall slender figure and oval face, the small shapely 
head, the chiselled features, the perfect complexion, and 
the rich darkness of hair and eyes, she admitted without 
qualification that this Marion was more than handsome — 
that she was undeniably and remarkably beautiful. 

" Well," said Mrs. Van Voorst, impatiently, as the new- 
comer paused by her chair, " I did n*t suppose you were 
ever astir so early. What brings you here at this hour ? " 

" Merely the having nothing better to do," rejoined 
Marion. " I generally have no more pressing motive for 
my actions. How are you to-day, grannie." 

Her tone took the form of question quite away from 
the words, demanding and receiving no answer, as she 
bent over her grandmother, presenting a fresh, rose- 
tinged cheek to the cynical old lips. As she did so, Mrs. 
Van Voorst turned her head sharply aside, bringing an ear 
and a lace frill roughly against the girFs face. 

"I never give better than I get," she said irritably. 
" If you don't want to kiss, leave it alone. Sit down there 
and tell me the news." 

Marion lifted her head composedly, and moving away 
sat down in a chair opposite the one designated. 

" She is prouder and colder than she is beautiful," was 
Jean's second thought, noting the poise of the neck and 
the curve of the exquisite lips. " I could never come 
near enough to her to like her." 

Mrs. Van Voorst seemed to divine the thought, and 
turned to Jean abruptly. 
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" Don't Stand there staring at my granddaughter as if 
she were a Vandyke portrait, and you could only get the 
sense of her through your eyes. Come over here. This 
is Marion Van Voorst, sixth or seventh child (I never re- 
member which) of my eldest son, who died in the war, 
and whose widow had n*t pluck enough to live on without 
him. This is Miss Jean O/msby, Marion, the incompre- 
hensibly eccentric young lady who gives me her compan- 
ionship out of pure love of me. Excellently well-suited 
to each other in years, are n't we ? Jean thinks, however, 
that I have still much to learn, and that she has been 
divinely commissioned to teach me." 

Marion bent her head in acknowledgment of the in- 
troduction and glanced up ; her momentary amusement 
at Jean's annoyance had quite passed away, and her look 
betrayed neither interest nor the reverse, but only an in- 
difference too complete to be any thing but her habitual 
expression. Jean replied with as slight a bow as polite- 
ness permitted. She felt like a child who had been 
caught in some foolishness and openly lectured. 

" Excuse me, Mrs. Van Voorst," she said, in a voice it 
was impossible to make altogether unresentful. " I am 
well aware that my mission here is simply one of obedi- 
ence. Still I do not see how there can ever be any real 
companionship between any two people, whatever their 
respective ages, unless there is freedom of thought allowed 
on either side." 

Mrs. Van Voorst chuckled. A show of battle was to 
her as mustard on meat. 

" My dear," she replied encouragingly, " you have a 
truly American ijpirit. Keep it. It may come useful to 
you later. That desire for free exercise of thought is 
the very heart and soul of married life, where it 's always 
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give and take on both sides ; but chiefly give, and only 
take when you can't help it. I suppose you came to talk 
over the reception with the girls, Marion, eh ? " 

"Really, grannie, I had quite forgotten the recep- 
tion, there are so many to keep track of just now. Next 
Thursday, is n't it ? The preparations are in full swing, 
I suppose." 

She spoke in a low, cultivated voice, very pleasant to 
listen to, but almost monotonous in its singular lack of 
emphasis, and with a falling inflection that seemed like a 
dismissal of the subject under consideration even in the 
very moment of considering it. Was she always so irri- 
tatingly calm and impassive ? Did nothing ever rouse 
her out of her apathy ? Jean wondered, in quick intoler- 
ance. 

" Do not you care for receptions, or balls, or things 
of that sort ? " she asked impulsively, a bright look cross- 
ing her expressive face. " I used to enjoy them when 
I had a chance to go. I thought people who went out 
much were to be envied." 

Marion raised her eyebrows slightly : very perfect 
brows they were, dark, delicately drawn, and with a 
downward curve that gave a peculiarly artistic finish to 
the forehead. 

" I don't know that one is," she answered slowly. 
"One merely goes because one is asked, and so, in a 
way, one must. For myself, I am not passionately fond 
of societyT— nor of any thing else," she added, with a 
little laugh as low and cultivated and pleasant to hear as 
her voice. " I believe I am not at all intense." 

"Icebergs seldom are," remarked Mrs. Van Voorst, 
grimly. 

"Aren 't they, grannie? I fancied they were in- 
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tensely cold. I ought to know, as I seem to have the 
reputation of being one, though I really can't tell what I 
have done to merit it." 

"Would not coldness be demonstrated rather by 
omissions ? " asked Jean, fascinated against her will by 
the interesting yet so uninterested face. " Perhaps it is 
what you have not done that has won you the name of it." 

"Perhaps," answered Marion, indifferently, playing 
with her muff. Her hands were the only sign of rest- 
lessness about her, but already Jean had noticed that 
they were seldom still, slow and quiet though their 
movements were. 

" Marion is blasie^* said Mrs. Van Voorst. " It is n't 
at all pretty to be blas^e in English, but it 's stylish and 
becoming in French." 

People who are bored by all other subjects are, as a 
rule, certain to be interested in talking about themselves, 
but Marion seemed rather to resent the topic. 

" I am not overfond of self -analysis," she returned 
shortly, leaning forward to lift the volume lying in Jean's 
lap. " I don't belong to any of the modem moral-dis- 
secting classes. So I really can't tell whether I am blas^e 
or not. What are you reading ? " 

But the reading was destined to yet another interrup- 
tion. The door suddenly flew noisily open, and in 
danced a gay little ball-room vision, all soft tulle and 
floating lace and fluttering ribbons. 

" Look ! look ! " she cried. " It has just come home. 
I could n't wait for Thursday. I had to put it on as 
soon as I got it out of the box. Does it fit well ? Shall 
I do ? Do I look nice ? " 

It was Milly in her new ball-dress, radiant with delight 
at her own prettiness in it. She stood before them, self- 
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conscious and charming, darting sidelong glances into 
the mirror, and waiting breathlessly for their verdict. 

"Who made it?" asked Marion, carelessly. "You 
will have to be careful of that material, Milly. It is very 
fragile." 

" Here — come here ! " exclaimed Mrs. Van Voorst, 
catching at the young girl's arm. " Whatever was Gun- 
ner about to cut you out a sleeve like that ? It spoils 
the dress. Let me see. No, there 's no altering it. It 's 
radically wrong. I thought you paid the woman to know 
her business, but it seems you don't." 

The brightness was all gone out of Milly's face. 

" What shall I do ! " she said piteously. " I thought 
it fitted almost like Marion's dresses, and that I Ipoked 
so nice — for once," she added falteringly, as she caught 
sight of her grandmother's sarcastic smile. 

'*But indeed you do look nice, very, very nice," put 
in Jean, warmly, just in time to prevent Milly *s eyes from 
filling with childish tears. " The dress suits you wonder- 
fully." 

" O does it ? " cried Milly, gleefully, her dismay gone 
as quickly as it had come ; and holding back her flowing 
skirts and bending down her fuzzy head the better to see 
her little white-shod feet, she began waltzing saucily 
back and forth. " O then I don't care. If I look pretty 
that 's all I want. Jean, you are a blessed old dear. 
Say, do I really look pretty ? Really, really ? Will 
people think so when they see me next Thursday 
night ? " 

"There 's sure to be some fool ready to swear it, 
whether you are or not," remarked Mrs. Van Voorst. 
"Mr. Verplanck perhaps." 

Milly flashed back a pleased smile at her. " Or Mr. 
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Fitzgerald perhaps, grandma. Mr. Fitzgerald always 
notices what I have on." 

Mrs. Van Voorst straightened herself ominously amid 
her cushions. " What 's Mr. Fitzgerald's opinion worth 
that he need be so generous with it ? " she said tartly. 
" Little it matters what he thinks of you or of any one." 

" I don't see why," replied Milly, somewhat pertly. 
" He has very good taste." 

" That 's all he has then," retorted the grandmother, 
sharply. *' Great, idle, worthless fellow that he is, living 
on his looks like a girl ! That 's all you have got to live 
on either, mind you. Miss Milly, so take care you make 
your hay while the sun shines." 

" Who 's the hay ? " inquired Milly, half roguishly, half 
seriously. 

"Owen Verplanck, like as not," replied Mrs. Van 
Voorst, promptly. " You will not pick up a better for 
farther seeking, mark that too, child. So don't miss the 
ripe fruit in your garden to go berry-hunting in the 
wood, as many a silly maid has done before." 

"But Mr. Verplanck is such a dude," murmured 
Milly. 

" I don't say he 's not. But he 's rich, and he 's well- 
bom, and he 's well brought up, and he 's gentlemanly, 
and that 's more than all dudes are." 

Milly turned to Jean, already in part persuaded. " Do 
you like him ? " she asked, peeping up at her mischiev- 
ously. 

" No," said Jean, uncompromisingly. 

Milly laughed. " Do you, Marion ? " 

"I don't know. I never thought whether I did or 
not," Marion answered regardlessly. " He strikes me 
as being a very clean young man." 
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" Better clean than clever," put in Mrs. Van Voorst, 
quickly. " And as to Jean's not liking him, it is time for 
her to say she does n't when he asks her if she does. 
Are you going to stay all day, Marion ? Because if so, I 
don't see why we need stand on ceremony any longer 
about the reading." 

Marion rose at once, fastening her fur-trimmed jacket 
closer about her round white throat. 

" I was only staying for lack of a reason for going. 
Good-mbming, grannie. Margaret sent you her love." 

" Tris bien, I suppose she is well again by this time ? " 

" O yes, quite." 

" Baby like any thing yet ? " 

" Not particularly." 

" Boy or girl ? I forget." 

"Boy. It 's to be named for the Doctor." 

" Is it ? Poor creature, its miseries are beginning 
early. And by the way, how is the Reverend Lionel ? " 

" He is away. He is to preach in Boston to-morrow," 
answered Marion, a touch of suppressed impatience in 
her voice. 

" Keep him away, for Heaven's sake. I can't abide 
him," announced Mrs. Van Voorst, with a grimace. 
*' He seems to be always saying, * This is the man whom 
the king delighteth to honor,' and to be always meaning 
himself. How Margaret ever came to marry him I don't 



see. 



" It is not generally considered a misalliance^'' replied 
Marion, with a peculiar smile. • 

" Undoubtedly not," snapped the old lady. " That is 
no proof that it is not one. Things are rarely recognized 
for what they are, or the world would have kept straighter 
than it is. But don't tell me that Margaret has n't formed 
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a different estimate of her brilliant husband by this time 
from that in which his congregation holds him, or I '11 
deny that she has a drop of the Van Voorst blood in her." 

Evidently this topic too was distasteful to Marion's 
proud reticence. She made no reply, and presently with- 
drew, followed by Milly. 

" What do you think of her ? " asked Mrs. Van Voorst 
when Jean and herself were again alone. " You are so 
prompt with your opinions that I make no doubt your 
mind is unalterably determined by this time." 

" She is very beautiful, I think," Jean answered 
thoughtfully ; " as beautiful as she seems indifferent and 
discontented." 

" Humph," said Mrs. Van Voorst. " She does n't 
seem. She is. Marion never seems any thing. It would 
be too much trouble. She ts indifferent — through and 
through, and discontented too, though what with. Heaven 
knows, unless it 's with that remarkable brother-in-law of 
hers." 

" I wonder if she does n't need sorrow," said Jean, 
musingly, filling up the pause that followed ; " some 
great sorrow to shake her out of herself into sympathy 
with the life about her." 

Mrs. Van Voorst caught her up with a cynical laugh. 

" So that is your kindly, youthful philosophy, is it, my 
friend, that it takes a great revolutionary grief to recon- 
cile human beings with existence ? Why is it that the 
young are so cruel, even to their theories ? Well, we '11 
see in time. Sorrow is the one thing in the future safe to 
count upon." 

" I lAean " began Jean, eagerly, but she was stopped 

by an imperative wave of the wrinkled, jewelled old hand 
opposite. 
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"There, Jean, child, that 's enough. You are quite 
welcome to your theories, which no doubt are as peculiar 
and as high-toned as you are ; but you must remember 
that, in the face of over threescore years of experience, 
they seem very raw and unseasoned at best, and only fit 
to dish up for children. I wager that by the time you are 
seventy-three, and have pruned them down with facts, 
you won't have a single one of them left. And in the 
meantime give me Ouida." 



CHAPTER VI. 

^HE parsonage of one of the largest and wealthiest 
■* Presbyterian parishes in New York was a broad, 

handsome house in the most fashionable part of Madison 
Avenue, a house, the very outside of which was as 
emphatic a declaration of the social status and probable 
rent-roll of the pastor as it is possible to express in 
brown stone. 

The Reverend Lionel Warburton, D.D., may have been 
aware of this fact. He had a way of loitering rather os- 
tentatiously on the door-step before letting himself in 
with his latch-key, like one not unwilling to be identi- 
fied in the eyes of the passers as its proprietor, glancing 
at them, too, from under his heavy brows with a faint 
expression of commiseration, as if condoling with them 
upon their exclusion, and half desirous of inyiting them 
to enter. The interior was certainly well worth a visit. 
It had been entirely redecorated and refurnished, and re- 
embellished in the very latest and most sesthetic manner 
from attic to basement, regardless of expense, some thir- 
teen years before, when the Doctor brought home his 
bride ; and such extensive additions and renovations as 
had been made since, all bore unmistakable evidence to 
his tasteful luxuriousness and refined love of the beauti- 
ful, ot to his beautiful love of the refined, as his leading 
parishioners would perhaps have put it. Dr. Warburton 
was fairly idolized by his flock. Indeed, it would have 
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been no easy task to discover a more popular preacher or 
a more general favorite anywhere. The women liked him 
for his courteous manner, his deep, full voice, his, impos- 
ing presence, and, above all, for his exalted sentiments 
and the equally exalted language in which he couched 
them. The men liked him for his earnestness in the pul- 
pit, and yet more for his undisguised manhood out of it, 
for his hearty grasp of the hand and unaffected interest 
in the secular affairs of the day, even to the fluctuations 
of stocks and bonds, for his readiness to join in a social 
glass of wine at an evening reception, and his admitted 
though unboasted connoisseurship of its merits. He had 
travelled much and seen all lands, and appeared as famil- 
iar with Europe, Asia, and Africa as had he been a tax- 
payer in them all. He had many friends in many places, 
and was sure of a welcome at any moment from them all. 
In short, he was an eminently prosperous and successful 
man, and so altogether contented with himself and his sur- 
roundings that he was already well upon forty years of age 
before he seriously contemplated altering his condition 
by marriage. He had had an early and unfortunate first 
love, of course. At least it was currently believed in his 
parish that there had been some worshipful and blessed 
being, to whom his memory had clung in unshaken devo- 
tion through the many desolate years that had followed 
upon her loss. How he had lost her, whether by death 
or by her marriage with another, was, however, a question 
still deeply agitating the minds of the more youthful of 
his parishioners, in whose eyes his dignified reticence on 
this interesting subject, and his skilful evading of even 
the most clever and innocent-seeming questions, rendered 
him yet worthier the unbounded admiration they accorded 
him. He never alluded to the story, and never absolutely 
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admitted it ; but he also never positively denied it, and 
the shadowy romance lent a subdued grace to his other- 
wise rather prosaic nature, the worth of which was far 
from being lost on him, for he had a keen eye to the in- 
trinsic value of all things, whether of fact or fancy, as 
every successful man should have. 

Perhaps it was this keenness of intuitive perception 
which attracted him, from the first moment that he met 
her, to the high-minded, saintly-hearted Margaret Van 
Voorst, a very pearl among women, whom he had wooed 
and won without loss of time, and brought proudly home 
as his bride, and whose singular fitness for the position 
could not but be recognized even by those who most bit- 
terly deplored this defection of his allegiance to the lost 
Alice, as her name was afterwards definitely decided to 
have been, when it was found that he had thus christened 
his first child. Yet, despite this strong proof in favor of 
her reality, it was nevertheless quite possible that no such 
person had ever existed, and even Margaret herself 
never certainly knew. Still, however it may have been, 
this power of so investing one's past that without guilt or 
risk or suspicion one may draw profit as largely from an 
empty pocket as from a full purse, is by no means a de- 
spicable talent, though few possess it. 

But no fabled first love could have proved a more 
ideal minister's wife than did this gentle-born, high-bred 
Margaret, whom the Reverend Doctor had discovered 
one day in the very heart of the gayest Washington soci- 
ety, where all her life hitherto had been passed in an 
incessant round of balls, receptions, dinners, afternoon 
calls, and morning visits. There was an incongruity 
between her character and her surroundings that fasci- 
nated him. She was like a nun at a masquerade, who, with 
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no least sense of her own strangeness upon her, moved 
through its midst with undismayed, unrebuking eyes, 
telling her beads as she went. Destiny had placed her 
where she found herself, and therefore, instead of rebel- 
ling against her life and marking herself out a more con- 
genial pathway, she had accepted it unquestioningly, and 
resolved its very worldliness into a duty, fulfilling it 
punctiliously as duties should be fulfilled, and bringing 
to it all the conscientiousness and seriousness and scrup- 
ulous attention to its smallest obligations, that others re- 
serve for their gravest tasks. So innately good was she, 
so true, so unconsciously and reverently religious, that 
to come upon her in some gay throng with her sweet, 
calm, pure face and restful smile, was as when standing 
in a crowded commercial street, one suddenly hears the 
church bells ringing, and is reminded of God and 
heaven. She was as a living Sunday dropped down in 
the gay week-day of the world, surrounded wherever she 
went by an untainted atmosphere of her own, of an ex- 
quisite purity and peace, whose charm no earthly storms 
could trouble. 

Fortunate, indeed, was Dr. Warburton to have won 
such a woman for his wife, while on her side her marriage 
with the successful, brilliant head of one of the most in- 
fluential and fashionable churches of New York was pro- 
nounced not at all a poor match by her friends, even 
considered only from a mercenary point of view (the side 
from which friends are prone chiefly to consider such 
matters), for the Van Voorst estates were unfortunately 
not so broad as their genealogical tables were long — a 
disparity of proportion always regrettable, though by no 
means unusual. To Margaret herself the marriage seemed, 
of course, ordered by Heaven, as were all the events of 
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life, whether good or ill. No earlier love stood in the 
way ; no dreams even of future lovers had ever disturbed 
her soul's sanctity till he came, to whom she quietly sur- 
rendered her gentle heart once for all, untroubled by 
doubt or dread, accepting him as commissioned by God 
to be ever thereafter her law, her conscience, and her 
guide, and loving him, if not passionately — ^for it was dif- 
ficult to connect the idea of passion in any form with so 
saintly a nature as hers,— yet with an entirety that admit- 
ted no possibility of any change forever. 

It was with this sister that Marion — the youngest, as 
Margaret was the eldest, of that branch of the Van Voorst 
family — ^made her home after her parents* death, and 
here she had lived ever since, though still apparently as 
much a visitor in the house as she was the first day she 
entered it, holding neither duty nor office in it of any 
kind. Hers was not one of those natures that assimilate 
easily with others. Individual independence was of more 
worth to her than sympathy, for whoever would obtain 
the last must sacrifice for it something of the first ; but 
she did not mind standing alone since it was by her own 
choice. Do we not all usually prefer evils of our own 
election to blessings in whose ballot we have had no 
voice ? 

It was perhaps as much from a desire to maintain this 
absolute independence of spirit as from her religious con- 
victions, that Marion had remained an Episcopalian de- 
spite the influence of her surroundings, though indeed 
Margaret would not in any case have interfered with her, 
being one of those rarest among creed-holders, a devoted 
believer yet not a proselytor, winning souls over to her 
side only through that most subtle and unconscious of 
methods, a consistent and therefore eloquent example. 
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Still people do not always grow alike through living to- 
gether, and the twelve years' difference between the ages 
of these sisters, coupled with the more vital difference 
of their entire natures, prevented any such real intimacy 
of thought between them as would otherwise have come 
to be natural. But it would have been difficult to say 
with whom Marion was intimate, so completely did she 
seem to be one by herself — isolated, yet not conscious of 
the isolation, or at least not resentful of it, even in the 
midst of a large circle of relations and a still larger round 
of acquaintances. 

" What have you mapped out to do to-day, Marion ? " 
Dr. Warburton asked pleasantly one morning as he came 
in, very late, to breakfast, and having said grace rather 
hastily, preoccupied with the unavoidable consciousness 
that the plate against which his locked fingers rested was 
not so hot as it ought to have been, unfolded his napkin 
and looked scrutinizingly over the table. Margaret had 
been sitting at her post before the urn ever since break- 
fast had been announced, but had dutifully waited his 
tardy coming before beginning her own meal. Not so 
Marion, who, having finished her repast in company 
with the two school-bound children, now sat in front of 
the fire, leaning back indolently in a low easy chair. She 
glanced around at her brother-in-law's question, then 
slightly shrugged her shoulders. 

" Nothing. It is too cold." 

"Is it, indeed?" remarked the Doctor, in his deep 
oratorical voice, which seemed to have no lower and 
more homelike modulations. " I had not observed the 
thermometer. Thomas, this coffee has been standing too 
long. Order some more — afresh, not warmed over, mind, 
— and a hot chop and toast. I do not care for any thing 
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here. By the way, you may serve it to me in the study 
when it is ready. I will wait." 

And pushing back his chair he joined Marion at the 
fireplace. 

" So you do not care to accompany us to the Ark- 
wrights' this afternoon ? " 

" No. It is not worth the trouble of dressing for it," 
Marion replied, moving her chair so as to come again 
within range of the fire, whose heat the Doctor had in- 
tercepted with his portly person. Observing the move- 
ment he at once apologized courteously for occasioning 
it, and then addressed his wife. 

"How about that meeting at Mrs. Taylor's, Mar- 
garet ? " 

She turned her gentle face towards him. " Are n't you 
going ? " 

" Well, not if you can take my place, as I think you can. 
I have letters and so on, and there is that committee 
meeting later that I must attend. I should really be 
greatly obliged if you could so far relieve me. Can you 
manage it ? " 

Margaret hesitated. " It is only " 

" Well ? " 

"The baby." 

" O he can spare you perfectly. We must not allow 
home duties ever to interfere with our larger work, you 
know, my dear. Even our children should be subservi- 
ent to the claims of our position upon us." 

" I think I can manage it anyway," Margaret answered 
cheerfully, with a glance at the clock as she hurriedly 
helped herself to one of the half -cold dishes nearest her. 
It was really almost a pity she had not breakfasted with 
the children after all, as Marion had done. " Could I 
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have the brougham, do you think, Lionel ? Could you 
spare it ? " 

" I would with pleasure, my child, with the greatest 
pleasure ; only you might not be back in time, and there 
is the committee meeting. The omnibus leaves me quite 
a block away from the door, and in this slush I should 
hardly be presentable if I walked. The cars run, I 
think, past Mrs. Taylor's, do they not ? " 

" Yes ; of course they do. It was careless of me not 
to remember. I don't at all need the carriage. Is there 
any thing in especial you wish said for you ? " 

" Well, yes. Look in the study before you go. I will 
glance over those papers first. I really am distressed 
about the carriage, Margaret. Had I but a private for- 
tune, you should have a coup^ and pair of your own, and 
be entirely independent of my movements always." 

The fervor of his tone seemed to convert the wish into 
a reality, and Margaret smiled at him gratefully. He was 
passing her on his way to the door, and pausing a mo- 
ment he leaned down and lightly kissed her forehead. 

" Yes, my dear. There is no luxury consistent with 
my calling, that I would not provide you with, had I but 
the means for it," he repeated, with still greater earnest- 
ness. " Now hurry, my child, to get ready. Let me put 
these muffins nearer you." 

He moved the plate within her reach with courtly con- 
descension of manner, then walked to the door, but struck 
by a sudden thought returned to the table and stood lean- 
ing with both hands upon it, in an attitude which seemed 
to change it at once into a pulpit, and made the dishes 
look oddly out of place. 

"O Margaret, while you are out, you had better 
stop at Mr. Mortimer's — it is only the next block or so 
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up from the Taylors' — and inquire how he is. You can 
explain how exceedingly busy I am. Really, I think one 
of us ought to go. I hoped you would contrive to get 
there last week." 

" I had not forgotten, Lionel. Perhaps I have been a 
little too self-indulgent ; but the fact is, I felt hardly 
strong enough to begin doing quite so much as usual. 
And there was the Bazaar all the week." 

" I know — I know," he interrupted pleasantly. " Do 
not apologize, my child. I am far from blaming you in 
the matter. Nature must be allowed to take her course ; 
but now that you are getting back your fresh color again," 
— ^he laid his large white hand caressingly against her 
firm, healthfully tinted cheek — " you can easily repair all 
your omissions. Only be sure not to overtax yourself. I 
cannot permit you to disregard yourself, remember, even 
in fulfilling your duty to the sick. Now, I will not de- 
tain you, I know you are in haste. Will you have an- 
other muffin ? Really not ? Au revoir^ my dear. You 
have no commands for me, I suppose, Marion." 

Marion vouchsafed only an inarticulate murmur in re- 
sponse, and sat for a while staring gloomily at the fire af- 
ter the door had closed upon the Doctor's imposing figure. 

" Was he always like that, Margaret ? " she asked sud- 
denly. 

Margaret's thoughts had flown far on over the circle of 
her day's duties. 

" Who, dear ? Mr. Mortimer ? O no. It is a rheu- 
matic fever, but it is slow work at quickest, and he is 
very weary of confinement, I believe, poor fellow. O 
what a blessing it is to have one's health ! I cannot be 
too thankful for mine." 

Marion did not repeat her question and sat quite still. 
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with only that slow, restless motion of her hands to and 
fro that seemed a part of her ; and Margaret presently 
left the table, and coming towards the fireplace to ring 
the bell, stood a moment looking down at her sister with 
clear gray eyes, pure and open as a child's. One does 
not often see such frankly truthful eyes as hers, for not 
many may dare tell their every thought as she could. 
She was far from being beautiful as Marion in either 
feature or coloring, but she was not unlike her in figure 
and bearing, and was no less handsomely and fashionably 
attired. Indeed, her wardrobe could not have borne 
higher testimony both to her taste and to her dressmaker 
had she been an irreligious woman of the world, with no 
time to spare from her mirror to her prayers. It seemed 
as if, regulating her life in all things by literal gospel rule, 
she had from her youth up earnestly considered the lilies 
how they grew, and so had come insensibly to pattern 
herself down to the least detail of her toilette upon their 
elegance and rich harmoniousness, while retaining all 
the perfection of their purity in her heart. As to her 
face, she might have sat any day and any moment for the 
ideal picture of a saint, so sweet and holy and undisturbed 
was her look at all times, such a look as it seemed al- 
most incongruous to find elsewhere than beneath the white 
bands and shadowing bonnet of a cloistered sister. Hers 
was truly a heart at peace with God and man, and lastly, 
but by no means least, with itself. It was restful but to 
be near her, and a sense of quiet stole over Marion now, 
and unconsciously the motion of her hands ceased. 

" Can I do any thing for you when I go out, dear ? " 
Margaret asked in her gentle, even voice. 

"No, I thank you." 

" You would not care to go with me, I suppose ? " 
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" Most decidedly not," Marion replied with unwonted 
energy. " Heaven forbid that I should ever add myself 
to the list of Dr. Warburton's assistants ! " 

Margaret only smiled. " I am sorry to leave you so 
much alone, Marion, but I really must go now. The day 
is not half long enough for all I have to do in it." 

" I can easily believe that," Marion answered, leaning 
back her head and looking up at her sister quite unsmil- 
ingly, but with a gentler expression coming to her mouth 
as her eyes met Margaret's. " I don't believe another 
woman in the world would slave as hard in your place as 
you do." 

" In my place any woman would do, of course, exactly 
as I do," said Margaret, with cheery literalness. " It does 
seem a pity the days can't be longer just for ministers' 
wives. But undoubtedly the real trouble is that I am a 
bad manager of time. It is a serious fault in my charac- 
ter that I am always in such a hurry." 

" Rather a fault in Dr. Warburton's, I think," Marion 
said gravely, but with a swift, faint gleam in her dark 
eyes which might be either amusement or resentment. 

Margaret looked troubled. " Lionel is not responsible 
for my shortcomings, dear," she said gently. 

"O," Marion made answer, " I thought he was." And 
Margaret went away with the puzzled look still on her 
brow. She often did not altogether understand Marion. 

This last, left to herself, got up after a few moments 
and passed slowly into the adjoining room. There was 
a fire in the grate here too. Dr. Warburton liked open 
coal fires ready in any room he might chance to enter. 
Taking a book from the shelves she sat down by the 
hearth in a low chair, and lazily prepared to read, and 
then discovered that she had the wrong volume. She 
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looked at it in disgust, as if the blame lay with it and not 
with herself, and too idle to repair the error, let the book 
slide down from her hand to the-floor. 

" What is the use ? " she muttered half aloud. " What 
is the use of any thing ?" 

Ah, me, in all places and at all times, by all sorts and 
conditions of men, in impatience, in weariness, in pain 
and tears and sadness unutterable, how often is that 
question asked, and, God help us all, how seldom for 
any of us is it answered ! 



CHAPTER VII. 



IV/IARION was still sitting idly by the fire when 
* " *^ Thomas ushered some one into the room, and 
she heard a fresh, clear voice behind her exclaim, as if 
involuntarily, " O how comfortable you look ! " 

She glanced around, then slowly rose and stood look- 
ing at the speaker. It was Jean, who came in from her 
brisk walk through the early cold with brightened eyes 
and glowing cheeks, seeming to bring with her an invig- 
orating atmosphere of health and energy. 

" And how wide-awake you look," Marion returned, 
with a half smile, by way of greeting. She did not hold 
out her hand, her reserve rendering even this commonest 
of civilities a mark of especial favor which she extended 
only to old friends ; yet the faint smile (even in meeting 
it one knew instinctively that she smiled seldom) seemed 
sufficient of a welcome from her, and made Jean feel that 
her coming was opportune. 

" Mrs. Van Voorst sent me," she explained, as she 
came forward, the cool freshness of an outside element 
stirring pleasantly about her, seeming to impart new life 
to the heated air of the room, and even slightly to quicken 
Marion's slow-moving blood in sympathy. " She has 
come to the end of her literary resources, and wishes to 
know if you cannot lend her something eminently new 
and unusual and engrossing." 

" And moral, I suppose," Marion supplemented 
gravely. 

68 
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That was not mentioned as a sine qua nofiy* Jean 
answered, an amused curve coming to her mobile lips. • 

" Try this," said Marion, laconically, stooping for the 
volume by her chair, and adding to it another from the 
table. 

** But were you not reading it yourself ? " Jean ob- 
jected. 

" Never mind. I shall not finish it. It bores me." 

" Is that a recommendation of it for Mrs. Van Voorst ? " 

" It is not the reverse, there being no guaranty that 
what bores me will bore any one else." 

** Do all books — all things — ^bore you ? " 

" In certain moods, yes." 

" I am sorry for you," said Jean. 

At the approach of any thing like sympathy, Marion 
retreated instantly into her shell as if an affront had been 
offered her. 

" You need not be sorry for me. Miss Ormsby," she 
replied coldly. " I am not more pitiable than others." 

" Indeed you are," Jean answered quickly. " You 
lose a great deal that others have. It is an affliction to 
be easily bored." 

" You think it a matter of disposition perhaps, rather 
than of circumstance ? " 

Jean hesitated. " Don't you think so yourself ? " 

" No," said Marion. " I don't. I think tediousness 
lies wholly in outside facts, and some people are quicker 
than others to detect it." 

"You lay a heavy tax on clear-sightedness." 

" It is not I who impose the tax," Marion returned. 
" It exists quite independently of my saying so." 

" For everybody ? " 

Marion hesitated an instant in her turn. 
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" For all who penetrate under the surface of things," 
she replied, at last, slowly. 

" With such a theory you should be an advocate of su- 
perficiality," said Jean. 

" And why should I not be ? " asked Marion, with that 
swift gleam of light in her brown eyes that was akin to 
and yet was not laughter. " What is there against super- 
ficiality ? I am not at all convinced but that it is quite 
the best thing in the long run. One can skate farther 
than one can swim, and why is it not as well to go far as 
to go deep ? " 

" You know you are only playing with words now," 
returned Jean, smiling. 

"What else can women do than play with weapons 
they are not strong enough to battle with ? " said Marion, 
wearily. " Of what benefit is thought to any but master 
intellects ? It only mystifies the weak. And what can it 
possibly result in for two girls like ourselves but just in 
the being bored ? " 

She ended with a laugh. Jean did not echo it. She 
was looking at Marion curiously. 

" Would you be willing to let a good gift lie idle merely 
because it was not a better one ? " she asked. " Because 
you may not be a Bacon or a Pascal would you be will- 
ing to think no more deeply than — well, than your cousin 
Milly, for instance ? " 

" Quite willing," Marion replied readily. " Indeed, I 
should consider myself greatly the gainer could I ex- 
change natures with Milly. You could not have chosen 
a fitter type of the superficial. She is as shallow and sur- 
facy as it is possible to be, and I don't know a happier 
girl living than she is." 

" On account of her superficiality ? " 
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" Precisely on account of it." 

" But is such sort of happiness worth having/ " 

" It would not be to me and it is to her. That is just 
it," Marion answered. "Her standards are all within 
reach. It must be eminently satisfactory to have no dis- 
parity between one's aspirations and one's attainments." 

"01 would infinitely rather know myself poor than 
fancy myself rich with nothing," exclaimed Jean, warmly. 
" I would not value a happiness that I purchased only by 
self-deception or by the lowering of all my aims. Nor 
would you. I am sure you would not 'either, or else I 
read you altogether wrong." 

An inscrutable look crossed Marion's beautiful face. 

" It is quite likely that you do read me wrong," she 
said, as dryly as old Mrs. Van Voorst might have spoken, 
" I am an enigma even to myself, so it will be scarcely 
worth your while to try to decipher me." 

Both girls were still standing, Marion leaning carelessly 
against a table with her hands behind her, for the moment 
motionless as a statue. She might have posed so as a 
Grecian goddess, something more than mortal yet not 
wholly divine. Jean stood facing her, no goddess at all, 
but a very human and very lovable creature, young and 
eager and instinct with life, full of contradictions and en- 
thusiasms and exaggerated emotions that Time, Nature's 
most perfect artist, had yet to tone down into harmony. 

In the slight pause that ensued, Marion suddenly recol- 
lected her neglected duties of hospitality, and moved 
nearer the chair from which she had risen on Jean's 
entrance, slightly indicating the neighboring one as she 
did so. 

"Pray excuse me. Miss Ormsby. Shall we not sit 
down ? " 
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The question recalled Jean's errand to her mind. She 
started add blushed as if caught in wrong-doing. 

" Thank you, no. Mrs. Van Voorst may be expecting 
me," she said hurriedly. " I must not stay." 

Marion made no effort to detain her, but held out her 
hand as Jean turned away. 

" You know best, of course, even though you decide 
against me," she said courteously. " Good-morning — ^if 
it must be so." 

Jean glanced at her quickly, giving her hand almost 
unwillingly, and'rebelliously wishing she might refuse it. 
Through that too highly developed power of intuition of 
the over-sensitive, which often carries its possessor as far 
beyond the truth as others fall short of it, she fancied she 
saw that it was not in friendliness that Marion now shook 
hands, but as a species of atonement to her own con- 
science for the impoliteness of having left a guest so long 
unseated. 

" She is too proud to be voluntarily rude, and too in- 
different to be really kind-hearted. I do not like her. I 
never, never shall like her," Jean declared vehemently to 
herself as she left the house, with a decided scowl ruffling 
the smoothness of her pretty forehead. Her face bright- 
ened suddenly, however, with one of her rare quick 
smiles, as at a street-crossing a little farther on she 
unexpectedly encountered Clarke Carrington. 

** Pray, how comes so methodical a man of business as 
yourself to be still uptown at this hour of the morning ? " 
she inquired gayly, as relieving her of the books he 
walked on by her side. 

" I stole a few moments from the office to visit a sick 
friend, and virtue, as always, has proved its own reward, 
for lo, I meet you ! " he answered, smiling. 
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" How dare you call theft a virtue to be rewarded ! '' 
laughed Jean. " How can vice under any circumstances 
become a virtue ! " 

" It can, and I could prove it positively, but don't let us 
begin on philosophy so early in the day, please," en- 
treated Carrington, with a droll look of dismay. " I had 
too light a breakfast for it. Tell me instead what you 
have been doing with yourself since I saw you." 

" I have been obeying Mrs. Van Voorst. Just now 
her commands took me to Dr. Warburton's for those 
books." 

" Ah, did you see his wife ? Just a glimpse of her face 
is worth all the moral philosophies I know of." 

" She was out, but I saw Miss Van Voorst, whom as a 
moral philosophy I do not find satisfactory in the least. 
She must be very unlike her sister." 

" She is. Nature admits of wide varieties in the same 
family. Even so, Miss Van Voorst is by no means a 
failure, however, considered from another standpoint." 

"She is very beautiful and I presume highly culti- 
vated," replied Jean. " But is n't she a failure neverthe- 
less ? She seems to have failed entirely in making her- 
self happy. She looks so discontented I want to shake 
her." 

" What a violent remedy. Miss Jean ! And I don't 
see exactly how it could prove beneficial." 

"You know very well what I mean," retorted Jean, 
laughing. " What reason has she for being so cynical ? 
Why is n't she happy ? She simply chooses to be morbid. 
And to be morbid is wrong. It makes me wish I could 
make her over and set her straight. There must be some 
way to straighten out crooked natures as one does 
crooked trees. O I don't ask you to discover it You 
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don't believe in remedies for general use. You believe 
in taking the world exactly as it is." 

" But are we not obliged to take it as it is ? " said Car- 
rington, cheerfully. " Who of us could make it over, 
and if any one could, who else but himself would be sat- 
isfied with the re-creation ? No, really, this problem of 
satisfying people is such an awkward one, that I fre- 
quently congratulate myself that I don't have to run the 
universe." 

" What a declaration ! Decidedly, for a man who is 
not vain, you find marvellous causes for self -congratula- 
tion," said Jean, a little crossly. 

Carrington laughed in imperturbable good-humor. 
" You have yourself most kindly added another cause on 
the spot, by telling me that I am not vain." 

" I '11 take that back at once then, if you please. You 
will be quite insufferable if you add vanity to your — 
your other bad qualities." 

" You were going to be so friendly as to specify them, 
I know. Miss Jean. My — which sins in especial ? " 

" For one thing, your perfect satisfaction with every 
thing. It 's exasperating." 

" Granted. I would be much * nicer ' — is that the 
word ? — if I were dissatisfied with every thing. Perhaps, 
too, in that case you would shake me — together with Miss 
Van Voorst. Go on, please." 

" Well, you are too good-humored." 

" Thanks." 

"01 don't mean it a bit as a compliment. You are 
too easy-going, you demand too little of others, you are 
too ready to excuse, too — O am I getting rude ? " 

" Personalities can't wait to be polite, Miss Jean. But 
it 's wholesome occasionally to see one's self as others see 
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one. One might have spiritual jaundice without know- 
ing it, unless a benevolent friend had the grace to men- 
tion it. What is the next sin on your list ? " 

" Lack of ambition." 

"01 can't plead guilty to that, Miss Jean. I am 
ambitious — very. " 

" Are you ? Why I fancied you did not care an atom 
about excelling in any thing." 

" I don't know that I do care to excel in the mere sense 
of getting ahead of some one else. But I want to suc- 
ceed. I care immensely for that." 

" Succeed in what ? In business ? " 

" In business as in other things." 

" You mean that you want to make a great deal of 
money ? " asked Jean, in a very disappointed tone. 

" My dear Miss Jean," expostulated Clarke, with his 
pleasant smile, " do you fancy the very only aim in busi- 
ness is to overstuff one's pocket — to buy cheap and sell 
dear, and calculate nothing but the bare profit in dollars 
and cents ? " 

" Forgive me, but I don't understand how it can be any 
thing else," Jean replied rather timidly. " To be in real 
estate, as you are, is n't that the same as being a merchant 
in land instead of silks or teas ? It is not like following 
one of the professions, is it ? How does it give one a 
chance to rise to any kind of eminence except as a man 
of wealth ? " 

" Increased wealth is the established mark of success 
in the professions as well as in business," Clarke an- 
swered. " It is by the fee the surgeon charges, and the 
price the artist puts upon his picture, that the public rec- 
ognizes their standing. Wealth, however acquired, is al- 
ways only the means to an end, and I see no reason why 
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a business man may not have as noble an end in view as 
a professional man, nor why he may not have also fully 
as wide a sphere of action. It is only a question of how 
far each carries the powers that are in him. A merchant 
may exert as wide an influence as a statesman, though 
perhaps more covertly. Whatever a man turns his heart 
and brains to, it is in himself — not in his trade nor in his 
profession — that his genius lies, and the man who has 
success in him is bound to succeed, whatever line he fol- 
lows. There is no department in life, Miss Jean, so nar- 
row that it may not include abetter ambition than merely 
the making of money in it." 

" I am afraid I have misjudged you," Jean confessed, 
impulsively putting out her hand to him, and then hastily 
drawing it back, remembering that demonstrations were 
out of place in the street. " But you can't think how 
glad I am that you prove me wrong. I am glad you are 
ambitious — glad that you want to make yourself a name." 

" Ah, but I did not say that. Miss Jean," said Carring- 
ton, turning his earnest face towards her. " To be ambi- 
tious is not always to wish to be famous. I am ambitious, 
but it is only to make the most and best of myself ; to be 
and do what I can, that is all. I do not care a rush for 
making a name, or for any open recognition of my 
success, if I ever do succeed." 

" But how are you to succeed then ? What are you 
going to do ? Do tell me ! " Jean urged, lifting two seri- 
ous blue eyes full of the frankest interest. "What are 
you going to do ? " 

Clarke laughed. " O you indefatigable young woman ! 
What a continual disappointment the whole human race 
must be to you, not to mention my humble self in partic- 
ular ! Do ? Why, I am not going to undertake to do 
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any thing in the least out of the ordinary. I simply intend 
to meet life squarely day by day as it comes, and turn it 
to the best account that I can at the moment." 

" Oh ! " said Jean, visibly chagrined. 

Clarke laughed again, a clear, hearty, whole-souled 
laugh that it did one good to hear, it had so much real 
mirth and so little malice in it. 

" O Miss Jean," he said, " please try not to expect so 
much of people. We can't all live on pinnacles, you 
know. Please remember that we are but human. Do be 
content with our being genuine men and women and not 
heroes and heroines, every one of us ! " 

" I don't expect all to be heroes, of course, Mr. Car- 
rington — only some." 

'' And no one is so unlikely to turn out a hero as the 
one who is expected to," Clarke went on. " You know 
the infant prodigy usually becomes the family dunce. 
Miss Jean, seriously, " he dropped his bantering tone and 
looked at her in kindliest earnest, ''don't take life too 
anxiously. Don't let your high aims and solemn pur- 
poses overcloud all its brightness and innocent gayeties. 
A cheery face is as needful to the world as a noble heart. 
For your own sake, cultivate happiness as well as the 
loftier graces." 

** Cultivate happiness ? " Jean repeated. " But how 
can one ? Happiness is altogether outside of one's self." 

" O do you think so ? " asked Clarke, brightly. 
" What is happiness but the faculty of enjoyment more 
or less developed ? And that surely is something inher- 
ent in one's self, and as susceptible of cultivation as any 
other quality. There is plenty of pleasure to be gotten 
out of life, take it all in all, but it really seems as if the 
loftier men's souls were, the more they missed it, some* 
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how, and without finding much by way of compensation 
either. It is depressing to know the world's great men 
too intimately. However grand and heart-stirring their 
teachings, in their lives they seem to have attained to 
nothing but gloom. I think it is a pity strong minds 
should not use their strength in climbing upwards instead 
of downwards. Surely there are illimitable heights to 
gain as well as fathomless depths to sound." 

The two had turned into Tenth Street by this time, 
and little Sibyl, who was out on the sidewalk — that cir- 
cumscribed playground of unfortunate city children, — 
came running to meet them, her sweet face radiant with 
smiles. Jean took the tiny hand in hers. 

" Are you giving your dolly a sleigh-ride, my pet ? But 
there is scarcely any snow left. It is only slush now." 

" But there 's just a little," Sibyl answered, looking 
lovingly back at her sled, where it rasped noisily along in 
the gutter with its limp occupant. " There *s enough 
left yet for one runner, and by to-morrow there won't be 
any, nurse says, so I must get all I can of it to-day." 

" There *s an unconscious philosopher for you," said 
Clarke, as he parted with Jean at the door. " Always 
make the most of what you have to-day, lest it should be 
gone to-morrow." 

Jean stood an instant looking thoughtfully after him, 
little Sibyl's hand still closely clasped in hers. 

" I wonder which of us is destined to get the most 
good out of life, he or I, or Marion Van Voorst, or this 
little child here. Sibyl, at least, is sure not to go far 
wrong." And with the thought she stooped and kissed 
the child fondly before entering the house. 

On her way up-stairs she met Justine, who stopped 
abruptly. 
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Was that Clarke Carrington with you just now ? " 
she asked. "I was at the window as you passed and 
thought I recognized him." 

" It was he." 

Justine looked at Jean in a direct, point-blank way 
she had, that seemed to convert one on the spot into a 
witness at the bar. 

" It is an odd time of day for him to be uptown," she 
said. 

Jean felt herself suddenly color hotly. 

" He had been to see a sick friend and we met by 
chance," she returned hastily, annoyed at seeming to be 
obliged to exculpate herself. "Has Mrs. Van Voorst 
asked for me ? I was out on an errand for her." 

" I know," Justine answered, with her eyes full on the 
other's face. There was an imperceptible pause, and 
then she added in quite a different voice : " I am sure my 
grandmother did not expect you back so quickly. It is 
too bad if you hurried. You need not have hurried at 
all, you know." 

" Thanks, but I had nothing to detain me," said Jean, 
shortly, and passed on to her room. She had quite en- 
joyed her walk ; but how small a thing will spoil the re- 
membrance of any pleasure ! Justine had said nothing 
malicious whatever, indeed she had meant to be wholly 
kind at the end ; and yet now Jean wished that she had 
not met Clarke at all. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

IT was the evening of the reception, and the Lethbridge 
' mansion was in its gayest dress. Good had resulted 
from evil — contrary to one of the most dearly cherished 
laws of the moralist,— and beauty, order, and fitness had 
evolved themselves at last out of that general fundamen- 
tal upheaval of all household customs and comforts, which 
revolutionizes even the most orderly of homesteads in 
those dire days of distress preceding the giving of any 
entertainment. Ah, when will Nature's ways of working 
be man's ways too ? In the early spring, when she casts 
aside her wintry garments and robes herself afresh for 
the great festival of the year, how silently, how peace- 
fully, how exquisitely, and yet on how magnificent a scale 
she works ! How quietly she makes her arrangements 
with the unseen forces behind ! How noiselessly she sends 
forth her emissaries ! And how perfect is the consum- 
mation of her labors ! There is no stir, no commotion, 
no overthrow of the general order, no infringement upon 
the ways of yesterday ; in the midst of her most active 
preparations men follow their customary routine undis- 
turbed, till suddenly they awake to find that all is done. 
In silence and in secrecy the wonder has been wrought 
The world is clothed anew in court -dress of tender green ; 
the trees are triumphal arches of delicate bud and bloom ; 
the vines wave pennons of soft colors in gay greeting 
from the house-fronts ; there are flowers everywhere, 
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ranged tier on tier upon the hill-sides, and grouped in a 
thousand fantastic shapes across the meadows ; no nook, 
no cranny is unadorned ; the very breaks of the city pave- 
ments are decorated with a violet, or a wind-flower, or a 
dandelion, or with a slender spear of grass, if there be 
positively not room for more ; the air is intoxicating with 
rich odors, and yet is not overladen nor unrefreshing ; 
and sweet-tongued musicians, summoned from many a 
distant land, are calling melodiously back and forth to 
each other from hidden stands, seeming to say : " All is 
ready. Summer is here. Summer is here. Now, who 
shall open the ball ? " Ah, why should we imitate Na- 
ture only in her wrathful use of her weapons of war — the 
hurricane, the earthquake, and the thunderbolt, and not 
borrow from her also somewhat of the marvellous grace 
and gentleness and lovely calm of her ordinary ways of 
work ? 

But the temporary convulsion in the Lethbridge home 
was over at last, and old Mrs. Van Voorst sat erect and 
proud in her chair as on a throne, resting from her la- 
bors. For the real head and directress from first to last, 
the power of powers from whom there was no repeal, was 
the old lady herself, who from the third story front room 
seemed to see all over the house as had its walls been 
glass, and directed the proceedings from attic to cellar 
with a precision and minuteness and sagacity that was 
little short of marvellous. Her daughter had neither 
hand nor voice in any thing. Justine's opinion was worth 
fifty of her mother's, Mrs. Van Voorst contemptuously 
declared, and where a consultation was necessary, it was 
always with Justine that it was held. But Mrs. Leth- 
bridge was quite content to sit by with folded hands and 
admire Mrs. Van Voorst's generalship, meeting her eveiy 
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suggestion with a placid " Yes, mother, I will tell Jus- 
tine," and converting herself readily into a merely me- 
chanical conveyancer of intelligence — a sort of extrane- 
ous nerve, as it were — between the brain that issued the 
command and the hand that executed it. 

It was wonderful to see how the old lady roused up to 
meet the occasion, and how competent she was to deal 
with every emergency, and to grapple with every detail. 
Not an invitation was sent out but had first passed 
through her wrinkled old hands to receive the official 
permit for its delivery. Not an order was issued, but 
what had first been endorsed by her as right and best. 
She wdiS aufait to every thing, and her knowledge of the 
prevailing fashion on any and every point bordered on 
the miraculous. She had not stayed behind with the 
" good old days." Whatever else in her generation had 
become obsolete by virtue of its years, she certainly had 
not, and Justine herself was not more conversant with 
the styles and modes of the To-day, than was this sharp- 
witted, bright-eyed old dame of seventy-three. Surely 
never had fate more sadly blundered, than when con- 
demning so active a spirit to the galling limits of two 
rooms ; and never had mind more valiantly disregarded 
its physical restrictions, and wielded a wider or more des- 
potic sway. 

A very queen she looked in truth when the night of 
the reception came. She was to spend a solitary even- 
ing with Jean as usual, any personal participation in the 
festivities being out of the question ; but her soul yearned 
for the impossible delight, and, as if in mockery of fate, 
she had herself arrayed in her richest robes and her 
softest and rarest laces, and even went so far as to open 
her long-closed jewel-box, and deck herself in the most 
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resplendent of its treasures. Her chair was wheeled di- 
rectly under the chandelier, which she had had brilliantly 
lighted, and as its many jets shot down their fullest rays 
upon her glancing diamonds and the sheeny satin folds 
of her dress, touching up the deep-red plush rug across 
her lap to a mass of gorgeous coloring, she formed a pic- 
ture not soon to be forgotten, sitting there so proud and 
straight, with all the brilliance of the jewels in her eyes, 
and all the satin's sheen in the silver of her hair. A mag- 
nificent old lady she was indeed, and none the less so 
because serenely aware of it herself. A queen is but the 
more worthily a queen for a just appreciation of her own 
queenship. 

Mrs. Lethbridge looked at her in mild surprise as she 
dutifully came in to pay her respects the last thing before 
going down to the drawing-rooms. 

" Why, mother," she said, " what a grand toilette you 
have made." 

" And why not if I choose ? " 

" Oh certainly, if you choose, certainly ; only it seems 
a pity to take so much trouble for nothing." 

"How can it be for nothing if it pleases me?" de- 
manded Mrs. Van Voorst, calmly. " The best that can 
happen to any of us is to please ourselves. We are but 
miserable creatures if we fail in that, though we please 
the whole world beside." 

" Yes, certainly, certainly," assented the daughter again. 
" only it does seem a great deal of trouble to get one's 
self up for nobody." 

Mrs. Van Voorst gave a grim little chuckle. " I dressed 
for myself, and I know of no one else whom the trouble 
need concern." 

" No, of course not," said Mrs. Lethbridge. " It is no- 
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body's concern, of course. Only " she hesitated, 

looking at a great cluster of superb stones that flashed 
out amid the laces at her mother's throat. " I had in- 
tended asking if you would mind lending me that brooch 
of yours just for to-night. It is handsomer than any of 
mine, and this is an extra occasion. But of course " 

" It will be time enough for you to appear in my dia- 
monds when I am dead," Mrs. Van Voorst answered 
composedly, but with an annihilating flash of the eyes. 
"Borrowed plumes do no one any credit except the 
lender, and I aspire to no second-hand honors for my- 
self. Jean " she turned her head with an air that of 

itself irrevocably banished the subject, " Jean, if you 
want a last look at the rooms before the guests come, now 
is your opportunity. Run down at once, and remember 
that I expect a full description from you afterward." 

Jean obeyed, nothing loath, eager for a final glimpse 
of the ball-room splendors. In her grandfather's lifetime, 
the pronounced distaste of his studjent-heart for all forms 
of society, and his strong bias towards an extreme of 
quiet and retirement, had unconsciously restricted her 
tastes in accordance with his own ; so that all gayeties 
had heretofore .been rare events in her young life ; and 
to her fresh, unworn spirit pleasure was still pleasure, and 
not that imitation thing which it soon becomes to those 
who mistakenly make it a business instead of a recreation. 
As she descended the stairs now, it seemed to her quick 
fancy that the glitter of the lights and the fragrance of 
the flowers below rushed up to meet her and wrapped 
themselves around her, compelling her downward as with 
a thousand irresistible spells. There was a charm upon 
her surely. Her heart beat faster and her eyes bright- 
ened as she entered the enchanted regions, oddly con- 
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scious all the time of the incongruity of her mourning 
dress with her surroundings and with her feelings. Over 
every thing there seemed a visible glamour of anticipation ; 
one could feel the expectancy in the very air, in that sort 
of breathless happy hush which immediately precedes all 
moments of fulfilment. 

Little Sibyl, who as a great privilege had permission to 
be present for a part of the evening, and who, with child- 
ish impatience, had been ready and waiting for the last 
hour, was the only occupant of the rooms ; and as Jean 
appeared, she ran towards her from their farthest end, 
her marvellous beauty heightened by excitement into 
something supernatural, and looking in her quaint white 
dress like the very incarnation of fairydom. Her dark 
eyes were shining like stars, and her rich brown hair 
parted on the side and falling in a great wave across her 
forehead, curled loosely all about her face and neck, in 
lovely contrast with the whiteness of her skin and the de- 
licious red of her cheeks and lips. It was as if the flowers 
and light had suddenly taken human shape in her, Jean 
thought, as the child flung her bare arms around her and 
lifted her sweet face for the kiss without which Jean 
never met her. 

" O Jean, Jean ! " she whispered. " Won't it begin 
soon ? I can't wait ! " 

" I can hardly wait either, Sibyl," Jean murmured 
softly, as holding the child's hand in hers the two moved 
slowly through the brilliant rooms together. " I feel as 
if something beautiful were going to happen this very 
evening, — something that concerns me too, that I too am 
to have part in and to remember all my life. I am as im- 
patient as you are, little Sibyl. I want my happiness this 
very minute — this very instant ! Oh, won't xt be lovely, 
lovely, lovely^ when it comes ! " 
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She threw back her head, raising her arms above it and 
clasping her hands together with a sudden sweet, exultant 
laugh, while Sibyl wound her arms about the girl's slight 
waist and leaned against her, looking up at her and laugh- 
ing too. 

It made a charming group in the midst of the bright, 
flowerful room — the slender, black-robed, graceful figure, 
and the clinging child in her fairy-like dress, both, utterly 
unconscious of any thing but of the unreasoning delight 
that possessed them, and both lovely in it, since there is 
nothing the world over so supremely becoming to any 
face as happiness ; and Clarke Carrington, who had pre- 
sumed upon the privileges of his position as family friend 
to somewhat forestall the hour of invitation, entered the 
room unperceived, and had the full benefit of the pretty 
scene before advancing to make known his presence. 

Jean dropped her arms with a little cry of surprise as 
she saw him, and then stooped to extricate herself from 
Sibyl's close grasp. 

" Let me go ! Let me go, Sibyl ! " she cried, strug- 
gling and laughing. " Don't you see ? The Ball has be- 
gun ! I must get away." 

" But I came early purposely, in hopes of seeing you 
first," Carrington interposed hastily. " Pray don't go — 
not yet ! " 

" Oh, I must — I must ! " Jean insisted, laughing still and 
with the soft tint in her cheeks deepening and paling by 
turn. " Others might come — I must not stay — Sibyl, 
please " 

She succeeded in disentangling herself from the child, 
and started swiftly for the stairs. Carrington overtook 
her as she reached the lower step. At the extreme end 
of the long, wide hall, the musicians had already settled 
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themselves in their places, and were beginning a soft, 
dreamy interlude, preparatory to the more brilliant strains 
that were to follow. 

** If you will go, Miss Jean " Clarke began hesitat- 
ingly. 

Jean paused, turning her bright, flushed face over her 
shoulder. 

" I feel safe now," she said merrily. " I shall know 
if the front door opens. What is it ? " 

He had drawn out the flower from his button-hole, and 
held it towards her. The music floated around them soft 
and sweet like a melody heard in a dream. 

" Won't you take just this little touch of brightness up- 
stairs with you ? " 

She took the flower from him, smiling, and fastening it 
daintily at her throat ; then glancing at his despoiled 
coat, drew it out again and offered it back. "0 1 
must n't take it. I am robbing you." 

There was the sound of a closing door up-stairs, and of 
a voice — Justine's. Justine was coming down. Carring- 
ton did not hear, and would not in any case have noticed. 
But Jean heard and recognized the step instantly. It 
seemed to make a discord somewhere in the music. The 
luckless flower fell from her hand to the floor, and with- 
out a word or a look, or even a gesture of farewell, she 
turned and sped up the stairs like one winged, disappear- 
ing as by magic. 

Clarke looked after her inquiringly and a little hurt, 
not in the least understanding her sudden flight ; then 
stooped for the fallen bud with a slight increase of the 
ruddy color in his cheeks, and stood a moment contem- 
plating the flower soberly as if asking some explanation 
from it. 
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By the time Justine appeared he was replacing it iuhis 
button-hole, frowning as he did so. 

" Let me help you," Justine said, when she reached 
him, and taking the flower from him for the purpose, she 
looked at it critically. "You had better let me find 
you another, Mr. Carrington. This cannot be quite 
fresh. It is a little bruised," 

" Thank you, I would rather have this one," he re- 
plied quietly. " Besides," he added, smiling at her with 
his usual frank gallantry as she fastened it in his coat, 
" should not the touch of your fingers heal any bruises 
there may be ? " 



CHAPTER IX. 

TT was an hour later, and the reception was in full 
* swing. From her post by Mrs. Van Voorst's chair, 
where the old lady, erect and stately and grim, still sat in 
her jewels and her sheeny satin under the flashing gas- 
light, Jean could hear the murmur of many voices and 
the ceaseless tread of feet, mingled with snatches of music 
reaching her through the deadened walls in desultory and 
jarring chords. The charm of the early evening was upon 
her still. Something beautiful musl be going to happen 
to her, too, that very night ; it could not be that she was 
to be the only one shut out from it all — that this wealth 
of happiness was to come so near and pass away without 
flinging back so much as a stray gleam upon her life too. 
For it is youth's right to be happy, or it thinks so, feeling 
that it has a lawful claim upon existence for the fulfil- 
ment of its expectations merely by reason of its demand, 
like the infant who cries from hunger, knowing that be- 
cause it cries it shall be fed. In some things all of us are 
children till we die. 

Mrs. Van Voorst sat as Still as Jean, listening as Jean 
was, and with eyes all as bright though not with anticipa- 
tion, but with fruitless rebellion against the fate that 
chained her to her chair. There was a spot of vindictive 
red in the centre of each old cheek, her breath came and 
went unevenly, and her hands trembled with a suppressed 
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excitement that set all the costly gems astir as though they 
shared her unrest. Suddenly she turned to Jean. 

" It 's the way of the world, the way of the world," she 
said sharply. " There is no room in it for the old except 
up in the attic out of the way. They may work with 
the best so long as they hold together, and none will think 
fit to forbid, but they must stand aside and be dull when 
it comes to be play-time for the others." 

Jean did not know what to answer, but the intense bit- 
terness in the old woman's voice touched her to pity, and 
she drew nearer and laid her hand silently on the arm of 
the chair. 

" You are out of it, too," Mrs. Van Voorst continued, 
with a peevish laugh. "Your grandfather should have 
died a few months earlier that you might have been rid 
of your black dress by now. How do you like standing 
aside ? Eh ? Are n't you mad with envy ? Don't you 
hate them for being so gay while you are so forlorn up 
here ? " 

" Hate them ? Envy them ? " Jean repeated, not a lit- 
tle startled. " O no ! It is their rightful pleasure. I 
am glad they have it. It makes one happier to know 
some one else is happy. I am not more dull but less 
dull because they are gay. My turn may come by and 
by. I can wait." 

"O yes," answered Mrs. Van Voorst, more bitterly, 
than ever. "I forget. You are young. You can well 
afford to wait. But I am old and have nothing more to 
wait for. I have no more pleasures to look forward to. 
The past holds them all already as in a tomb. I ought 
to be buried too. Life has done with me. Why should 
I be left sitting here forever like a tree chained to its 
grave its life-long by the foot ? Hark, how merry it is be • 
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low ! Is the house full, do you think ? Do you suppose 
the rooms are crowded ? If I could but be there, as I 
would have been three years back ! Go out in the hall, 
Jean, and look over the banisters. You should be able 
to get quite a sight of the dressing-rooms from there. 
At least you can get a peep at the toilettes, and bring me 
back a little gossip about the winter fashions." 

"I will do my best," Jean answered, rising. "But 
please don't be disappointed in me. I know very little 
about fashions." 

" You do, indeed," replied Mrs. Van Voorst, with un- 
generous acquiescence. " You know very little about any 
thing. You don't need to inform me or any one else of 
so patent a fact. If I could but put my eyes in the place 
of yours, I warrant you I would see more in the next ten 
minutes than you would see in a year. But what 's the 
good of sharp eyes with no legs to carry them about ? 
I had better be blind, too, if I can't be let free. Heaven 
had much better have tied you here instead of me." 

The extreme irritation in her tone and the gleam of 
impotent anger in her eyes only moved Jean's compassion 
the more, and with a swift impulse she stooped and kissed 
the trembling old hand. 

" Perhaps with time I may learn to see better, and so 
be eyes as well as feet for you," she said gently. Mrs. 
Van Voorst's wrath, however, was aggravated rather than 
appeased by any show of pity ; and as Jean looked back 
from the door on her way into the hall, she almost mar- 
velled that she had dared to kiss, even if only her hand. 

But once out in the hall every other impression van- 
ished except that vague sense of charm that held her. 
The maids were all busy in the dressing-rooms on the 
floor beneath ; she had the broad, third-story landing en- 
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tirely to herself ; and as she leaned over the balustrade 
and looked eagerly down, she felt as if some gay theatre 
scene were being enacted for her exclusive benefit. 
Again the glamour of the lights and the fragrance of a 
thousand flowers seemed to creep up to her, and wind 
intangible arms about her, and strive to draw her down 
to them ; and the music, which but a moment before had 
been only a confused, irrational, ungrateful sound, now 
filled all her soul with delicious melody. So, perhaps, 
when at last we close death's door behind us upon our 
finished lives, eternity's grand meaning will burst un- 
veiled upon our fuller comprehension, and we shall un- 
derstand how that which penetrated to our deafened 
human hearing in fragmentary discords only, bore even 
then, all unmelodious and purposeless as it seemed, its 
rightful and perfect part in a harmony beyond grasp of 
our mortal senses. 

The guests were still arriving continuously, and, as 
Jean watched them disappearing into their allotted 
dressing-rooms and emerging shortly afterwards in fullest 
ball-room array, she wondered if they were all possessed 
with the same presentiment of coming delight as herself. 
There were very few faces, however, in all the throng so 
eagerly expectant as her own. Most of them wore an in- 
different, e very-day look ; a few seemed jaded and care- 
worn, with a wish-it- were-over-and-I-in-bed expression ; 
and others wore that meaningless smile which has no re- 
lation with either mirth or amiability, and is a mere con- 
ventional adjunct of evening dress and manners. It 
fascinated Jean, watching them all from her solitary out- 
look, and she descended a step or two to get a nearer 
view, quite forgetting the possibility of being seen as well 
as seeing. And some one did see her before many 
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minutes had elapsed, and furti^ly watched her for some 
time as he stood just without the door of the gentlemen's 
dressing-room, apparently in no especial haste to descend. 
Her charming, animated face, all aglow with healthful 
life and bright interest, and her utter lack of self -con- 
sciousness as she bent down over the railing, made her a 
most attractive figure, and, having once discovered her, 
it was impossible not to watch her. It was the easier to 
do this, as he stood withdrawn to one side, out of range 
of Jean's direct and absorbed gaze, so that he was en- 
tirely off his guard, when, chancing suddenly to turn her 
head in his direction, she looked full at him. He imme- 
diately moved away, but the charm was broken and Jean 
recalled to herself as with an electric shock. She 
scarcely saw who it was that had thus disturbed her ; she 
had only time for a vivid sense of a pair of magnificent 
eyes that had evidently been watching her, for how long 
she could not guess, but for longer certainly than for 
that brief instant of meeting ; and, flushing scarlet, she 
sprang back out of sight altogether, shrinking against 
the wall and drawing the folds of her skirt closely about 
her, as if in hiding from some one who would follow to 
seek her out. It was only a momentary feeling of con- 
fusion, but she felt that she could not return to her post, 
and, with a laugh at herself for her easy discomfiture, 
she hurried back to Mrs. Van Voorst. 

" O it is all so beautiful ! so delightful ! If I could 
but describe it ! " she exclaimed brightly, as she opened 
the door, and there stopped short with a frightened cry 
stifled on her lips. The old lady still sat as before in her 
chair, her dress shimmering, her jewels flashing, the 
chandelier pouring down its floods of holiday light upon 
her and touching up the rich rug across her knees to an 
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almost regal magnificence. Bat alas for the erect, proud, 
fierce old lady herself, and her impotent anger against 
Destiny and Heaven ! She was sunk in a shapeless heap 
together, her head had fallen back, and the blazing 
lights flung their pitiless rays on a white, drawn face, 
distorted beyond resemblance to itself, while at her 
shrivelled throat the great diamond cluster, fit to grace a 
queen's neck, seemed all a-glitter with cruel, silent 
laughter, mocking in its changeless splendor this awful 
change that had come to her. 

For an instant Jean stood riveted to the spot, dumb 
with horror, the picture photographing itself indelibly on 
her brain ; the next moment she stood by the chair and 
was bending down over the shrunken form. No, thank 
God, she was not dead ! The heart was still beating, 
though almost imperceptibly. She was still alive ; there 
might still be hope. Instinctively Jean gathered the 
light old figure in her arms, carrying it in her young 
strength as if it had been a child, and laying it down at 
full length upon the sofa, loosened the lace about the 
throat with quick, nervous hands, and then started for 
the door, and was partly down the stairway before paus-^ 
ing to consider what to do. A physician must be sum- 
moned immediately ; but who, and how ? Of course no 
word of what had happened must come to the knowledge 
of guests or hosts ; at least not now, not till this horrible 
ball was over and the inmates of the house were free to 
take up their private lives again. But what should she 
do ? How would it be possible to procure help ? 

As she stood, shrinking back from observation yet 
gazing anxiously down with a forlorn hope that aid 
might somehow come to her, Marion Van Voorst came 
out from the ladies' dressing-rooms and passed slowly 
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down the hallway towards the stairs, and Jean drew still 
farther back till she should be gone, following the beau- 
tiful figure impatiently with her eyes. There was a 
gentleman in the way as Marion reached the stairs. He 
was apparently about to descend himaelf, and they met 
face to face rather awkwardly. He bowed and half put 
out his hand, but Marion evidently did not see the 
movement, and passed on before him with the slightest 
possible bend of her head. 

" Good evening, Dr. Keith," she said icily as she went 
by. 

Doctor Keith? Yes, surely, that was what she had 
said. O Heaven be thanked, there was help then per- 
haps at hand ! 

Without a moment's hesitation, mindful only of the 
immediate necessity, and seeing but this one man's 
figure amid them all, Jean darted down into, the lazily 
moving crowd, that parted wonderingly to give right of 
way to her, and going directly to him, she laid a beseech- 
ing hand upon his arm. 

" Dr. Keith — please " she said beneath her breath. 

The gentleman turned and looked at her in surprise. 
How did this unknown young lady know him ? And — 
what ? Was this pale, trembling, troubled creature the 
same as the young girl whose singularly bright and happy 
face had attracted his attention but a few moments 
since ? 

" Are you a physician ? " she asked in low, hurried 
tones. 

He bowed silently, and as he did so it flashed over her 
that it was into these very eyes that she had looked so 
straightly but a little while before. 

"Come^with me at once, please. There is no time to 
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be lost," she said imperatively, and without further ex- 
planation turned and led the way swiftly up the stairs, he 
following closely and wondering not a little*who she 
might be. 

At the threshold of the room she paused and con- 
fronted him. 

" It is Mrs. Van Voorst, Mrs. Lethbridge's mother, — 
do you know her ? " 

He shook his head. 

"She has been partially paralyzed for some years," 
Jean went on breathlessly, " and she has just been taken 
ill. I am afraid it is another shock. Dr. Andrews is 
the family physician, but I think he is out of town. I 
heard them say he could n't be here to-night. I did not 
know what to do, nor whom to call." 

Her lip quivered as she lifted her eyes appealingly to 
his face, tjfit without waiting his answer, she opened the 
door, and they passed in together. 



CHAPTER X. 



IVT OT many years need pass over one's head before one 
^ ^ learns that Time, the most absolute of all things, is 
yet of all things the most relative. A day varies in length 
by no second's beat from the day that precedes or the 
day that follows it ; yet within a single round of twenty- 
four hours may sometimes be concentrated the emotions 
and experiences and mental growths of a lifetime. So. 
every hour that passes has no intrinsic value of duration, 
and is long or short, wholly according to' the reckoning 
of the individual soul. 

To Milly, downstairs, standing flushed with triumph 
and delight in the centre of the bewildering lights and 
blooms of the ball-room, the minutes flew by so swiftly 
that there was no longer sense of time at all. But to 
Jean, up-stairs, alone in the hush and twilight of the sick- 
room, those same minutes seemed each a foreshadowing 
of eternity. She was sitting by Mrs. Van Voorst's bed- 
side, with hands tightly clasped and head bent forward, 
her heart throbbing with disquiet and suspense, and a 
dread all the more insupportable because so vague. The 
doctor's directions had been very few and simple. She 
had been able to carry them out herself without need of 
other assistance. But all was done now, and there was 
nothing further possible except what seemed the mdsj: 
impossible of all — to sit still and be patient. 

The broken chords of the music below, tireless as th^ 
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feet that were moving with it, reached her as before in 
fitful discords, that mingled fantastically with the labored 
breathing of the stricken woman, whom Death had spared 
even while laying his mark again upon her. But to Jean's 
excited imagination. Death had not yet owned himself 
vanquished, and the room seemed full of his presence, as 
though he were lurking invisibly in the mysterious shad- 
ows that filled the far corners with shapeless, palpitating 
darkness. He was biding his time to draw near and 
strike his unresisting victim anew, while only Jean was 
there to do battle with him and repel him, and hold him 
aloof by force of desperate will. 

Down-stairs such mad mirth, and up-stairs — this ! O if 
Mrs. Van Voorst should die now, while those who loved 
her best were thinking so little of it, plunged into their 
soulless gayety and forgetting her so utterly ! How hor- 
rible it was ! What a terrible end to the evening's brill- 
iant, beautiful beginning ! How old and frail she looked, 
lying there shorn of all her disguising splendor, with the 
dim light falling across her poor old pathetic face, which 
was gradually resuming a more natural expression ! The 
pins had dropped out from her puffs of silvery hair, and 
Jean gathered together the disordered locks with a gentle 
touch, and tucked them neatly back under the frill of the 
nightcap, glad to find this further little service to render 
her, yet with an obtrusive consciousness of Mrs. Van 
Voorst's vexation could she but know how sadly her poor 
old worn face missed its wonted softening accessories. 
O how changed and how suddenly old she looked ; how 
very, very old ; as old as Jean's grandfather ! The tears 
welled over in Jean's eyes as a rush of tender recollec- 
tjpfts flooded her heart, under whose influence her pity 
•fcfoAdened into love, and she knelt down by the bedside, 
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folding her fingers sympathetically over one of the crip- 
pled hands, and bending down her head reverentially, 
not consciously praying, yet feeling that the devotional 
attitude was of itself a prayer that God in His mercy 
would not overlook. And slowly, slowly, slowly, the 
anxious moments wore away. 

She was still on Jier knees, when the door opened 
quietly and Dr. Keith came in with that light, noiseless 
step with which physicians seem endowed by nature, as 
a primary qualification for their office. Jean rose quickly 
to her feet with a feeling of intense relief. The long ten- 
sion of unshared suspense and anxiety relaxed all of a 
moment as if a string had snapped, and the responsibility 
had slipped like an actual load from her shoulders. 
Death seemed more remote and Life nearer as the doc- 
tor stood there, and the whole atmosphere of the room 
changed with his entrance, becoming less mysterious and 
more natural, the light brightening and the shadows re- 
treating into their ordinary shape and meaning. The 
doctor bent closely over his patient for a moment, but 
without awakening her, and after carefully feeling her 
pulse, listening to her heart, and asking a few pertinent 
questions, he passed out into the sitting-room, Jean fol- 
lowing. 

She gave a little gasp as she re-entered the brilliantly 
lighted room. The flashing lights in the chandelier 
blinded her after sitting so long in the semi-obscurity of 
the bedroom, and the rays falling full upon Dr. Keith as 
he stood up, tall and perfectly built, in immaculate even- 
ing dress that admirably set off his figure, he seemed 
transformed all at once from the grave, absorbed profes- 
sional man holding the keys of very life and death in„lii6. 
skilful hands, into just the ordinary young gentleman a^ 
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an ordinary evening party. Jean looked up at him si- 
lently, half-bewildered. 

" You must not be so anxious," he said, noting her 
look. " It is a very light stroke. She is doing remark- 
ably well. There is no cause for alarm. You are one of 
the family ? " He glanced at Jean's mourning dress. 
'* A granddaughter of another branch perhaps ? " 

*' O no," Jean answered hurriedly. " I am no relation 
whatever. I am nothing to any of them." 

" You have been every thing to Mrs. Van Voorst to- 
night in any case," said the doctor, kindly. He had a 
charming voice. Jean could not help being struck with 
it anew. " No relative could have done more. You 
have known her long, I suppose. It must have been a 
great shock to you." 

Jean felt his glance resting like a question on her tear- 
stained cheeks, and a quick, apologetic flush passed over 
them. 

" Not long, but — ^but I could not help caring," she re- 
plied deprecatingly. " It seems so cruel that it should 
have happened just to-night when every thing is so 
bright. It makes the contrast terrible. She might have 
died while they were all down there dancing." 

" There is no question of her dying," returned the doc- 
tor in the most matter-of-fact way possible, stooping 
over to look at a book on the table " She 11 get on 
very well and live to be a hundred and ten or twenty. 
And as to the dancing — idiotic amusement, — that should 
be nearly over by this. I waited purposely till towards 
the end. Will you go down presently to tell them. 



Of- " 



^••^.Oh!" interrupted Jean involuntarily, ^^must they 
• "k&cAv it to-night? If Mrs. Van Voorst is really in no 
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danger, really doing so well, and they can do nothing for 
her, need they be told before to-morrow ? " 

The doctor lifted his head in surprise. 

" Of course they must know it to-night," he said de- 
cisively. " Why not ? It is needless to break in on the 
festivities, but as soon as the guests are well away, the 
family must be informed immediately." 

" It is only " persisted Jean, more as if thinking 

aloud than as if addressing the doctor, who had im- 
politely taken up the book and was turning over its 
pages. " It is only — they have been so happy to-night — 
if they could have just a little time first to think it over 
and enjoy the recollection of it before this news spoils it 
all. It seems such a pity that they should n't have all 
the pleasure they can out of their pleasure." 

Dr. Keith put down his book and looked full at Jean, 
his thick mustache hiding the faint curve of amusement 
or of irony that came to his lips. " You think the giving 
an entertainment is a matter of such exquisite enjoy- 
ment ? It seems to me that a ball is simply a display of 
fireworks — a great deal of noise and splutter and splash 
for the spectators, with any number of burnt sticks and 
an overpowering smell of powder for the entertainers. I 
doubt if in any case the sensations of my hosts to-night 
would have been any thing but purest gratitude that the 
aJffair is well over, and that they have n't it to do again 
this season. But, as to your benevolent impulse to spare 
them the knowledge of Mrs. Van Voorst's condition till 
to-morrow, that I am professionally bound to disregard. 
They must know it, of course, without unnecessary de- 
lay. Upon the whole, however, it is best that I should 
tell them myself. I might as well go down now. Good- 
night." 
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** Good-night," Jean answered wearily. 

Her hands were hanging listlessly by her side. She 
looked pale and exhausted as she stood leaning against 
the back of an arm-chair, and the recollection of her 
bright, enthusiastic face as he had first seen it that even- 
ing returned suddenly to the doctor's mind. 

" You look worn-out," he said, pausing. " The even- 
ing which promised so brightly has turned out very sadly 
for you. You should have been below too." 

** But I do not ask better than to have been where I 
was needed," Jean replied, with a brave attempt to smile. 
" Had the choice been given me, I would far rather have 
been up here to-night than down-stairs. Would not any 
one rather be useful than merely happy ? " 

" That is the stuff that martyrs are made of," said the 
doctor, looking at Jean meditatively. " Take care. Your 
principle is good enough if driven soberly in harness 
and kept well in hand, but very bad if allowed to take 
the bit in its mouth and run away with you. To be use- 
ful is admirable, provided it pays ; but it more frequently 
does n't pay, whereas it always pays to be happy : though 
I confess that an evening party is not my ideal of happi- 
ness at any time. Is it yours ? " 

Jean's thoughts flew back to her dreams of the early 
evening. " No, not precisely. Yet I could not help 
fancying early to-night that when there was so much 
happiness everywhere about, I should somehow get into 
the atmosphere of it myself and be happy too, without 
other reason. Looking down at it over the stairs it all 
seemed to me like a dream coming true." 
* Dr. Keith perversely raised one of the thick, smooth 
eyebrows that nearly met across his forehead in a dark, 
heavy line. 
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" Dreams are purely feminine and essentially unwhole- 
some," he asserted dogmatically. "They practically in- 
capacitate one for a just judgment of the real. And, 
moreover, they never do come true. They are as deadly 
as they are insidious. But you are beguiling me from my 
duty. It is time that I went on my errand." He came 
nearer and held out his hand. " This is not only good- 
night, but good-by, I believe." 

Jean looked up blankly. " You are not coming back ? 
But Mrs. Van Voorst ? " 

" How can I come back ? " said the doctor, composedly. 
" I am only here to-night as locum tenens for Dr. Andrews. 
By the way, shall I be committing an indiscretion in in- 
quiring how you came to do me the honor of calling me 
in?" 

" I wanted a doctor — any doctor — immediately, and I 
heard Miss Van Voorst say your name as she passed you 
at the head of the stairs, so I knew that you were a 
physician." 

" It was exceedingly kind of Miss Van Voorst to remem- 
ber me by name," said the doctor, with a curious acces- 
sion of stiffness as he spoke. " And still kinder of her 
to remember me aloud. But it was a peculiarly one-sided 
introduction. Your name was omitted altogether." 

" You must ask it of Miss Van Voorst when you next 
see her," said Jean, with a mischievous sparkle in her 
eyes. " As she has done the half so well, she can surely 
do the rest, too, better than another." 

A sound in the bed-room here caught their attention, 
and Jean hastened away, reappearing, however, almost 
instantly. * 

" Mrs. Van Voorst wishes to speak to you, please." 

The old lady lay exactly as before, very still and help- 
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less, but awake now and with returning consciousness 
As the doctor bent over her, she looked up at him with 
eyes of undimmed brightness. 

" What is it ? " she said slowly, struggling against the 
indistinctness of her speech as if she would conquer it by 
sheer will. " Why can't I move my arm ? What has 
happened to me ? Another stroke ? " 

" A very slight one, madam." 

" Shall I die of it ? " 

"No." 

" Am I very ill ? " 

" By no means." 

" Shall I get better ? " 

" Undoubtedly." 

" You are very positive," said the old lady, peering up 
into his face noway displeased. "Very positive for a 
young man. Do you know much ? " 

" Enough to warrant me in my assertions." 

" Who are you ? " 

"Douglas Keith." 

"01 know. But I never saw you before." 

" You never need again, madam. I was merely sum- 
moned temporarily in the absence of your own physician." 

" Humph," answered Mrs. Van Vorst, with momenta- 
rily reviving spirit. " Jean, bring a light. I want a better 
look at him." 

" Allow me," said the doctor, reaching over Jean's 
head to take a candle from one of the sconces above the 
dressing-table, and lighting it at the gas, he returned to 
the bedside, raising it to a level with his face, and stand- 
ing with utmost calmness and indifference awaiting Mrs. 
Van Voorst's scrutiny. It was a handsome face certainly, 
and a fine one, as much at least as was left visible by 
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the close dark beard and mustache, and the old lady 
evidently gained confidence from the inspection. 

" Your forehead looks as if it had considerable behind 
it," she said at last. " And you *ve good eyes and nose 
— ^very good. That '11 do. Can't see the rest." 

The doctor bowed gravely and handed the candle to 
Jean. 

" I am not sure that the rest matches, but it is of the 
same date," he said soberly. "Can I serve you in any 
thing further, madam ? " 

" What is there to do for me ? " 

" Nothing more to-night. Every thing that could be 
done has been done." 

" Then go. But come back to-morrow. Come early." 

Dr. Keith hesitated. " Will not Dr. Andrews be able 
to resume charge by then ? " 

" He may be able all he likes," retorted Mrs. Van 
Voorst, with increasing energy. " I '11 not have ' him. 
I '11 have you." 

" But is he not your family physician ? Would he not 
expect ? " 

" I 'm not the family ! I 'm Mrs. Van Voorst ! " de- 
clared the old lady, spluttering painfully in her effort to 
get out the words intelligibly. " He may expect all he 
likes. He 's been expecting ever since my last attack. 
He may keep at it. It '11 do him good. I '11 not have 
him, I tell you. I '11 try you. Now go. And mind 
you come to-morrow." 

The young man hesitated an instant longer, then bowed, 
exchanged a glance with Jean, and silently left the room. 

And in this way Dr. Douglas Keith, without further 
recommendation than good looks and a rather restricted 
reputation as a rising young man, became formally in? ; 
stalled in office as Mrs. Van Voorst's physician. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

T F there is any day more dreary by nature than another, 
^ it is the day after a ball. There is that feeling of 
combined exhaustion and relief in the atmosphere, that 
follows on a midsummer thunder-storm. The rain is 
well over, and it has done good ; it has cleared the air ; 
but it has also made frightful havoc, and every thing 
looks beaten down and trodden under foot, and demor- 
alized to the foundations. Yet a ball is as much the in- 
evitable outcome of the social world as the thunder-storm 
is of the natural one, and it is only to be expected, there- 
fore, that there will be the giving of parties and the go- 
ing to them, the protesting against them and the submit- 
ting to them, the scorn of them, the love of them, the 
intoxication of them, the madness of them, and the reac- 
tion from them, so long as there is a voice left to invite 
and a guest existing to be bidden. 

The Lethbridge household was no exception to the 
general rule of slow convalescence after the brief term of 
festival high-fever was over. The servants were one and 
all late in rising, and sleepy, dull, and ambitionless over 
the unexciting labor of restoration. The furniture, re- 
produced from marvellous hiding-places, and hurriedly 
set back all askew, gave the rooms a rakish air, to which 
the drooping flowers and broken decorations and trailing 
litter contributed a final touch of general dissipation and 
:f^rlornness disheartening to contemplate. Dr. Keith, 
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Upon his early morning visit, found only Jean ready to 
receive him ; but then she had not been to bed at all, 
and so deserved no credit for being dressed when he 
came. Mrs. Van Voorst was by no means ready. She 
had had an unlucky look at herself in the glass at the 
last moment, and was so ill-pleased with Jean's amateur- 
ish efforts as coiffeuse, that when the doctor knocked at 
the door she declined to admit him till the tardy Emma 
had been summoned to do over her puffs and find her a 
more becoming cap, Jean being meanwhile sent out in 
disgrace to make the doctor such apologies for the delay 
as she saw fit. He accepted these without any comment 
whatever, and comfortably settling himself in an easy 
chair looked up at Jean from under his dark brows with 
an odd expression upon his strong, finely moulded face. 

" Well," he inquired, " did you find the family alto- 
gether routed by the news last night when I sent them 
up ? Or did they get over the worst of it on the stair- 
way ? It 's a long way up. It gives time to recover 
from a good deal." 

Jean colored to the roots of her hair, but was too 
staunch to betray herself in words. 

" The worst was quite over, you must remember, be- 
fore they were told at all,** she answered, drawing up her 
pretty head with a defiant little way she had. " There 
was no need for them to be over-alarmed.** 

" As you were ! ** added the doctor, leaning forward to 
glance at the date of a newspaper lying on a stand near 
by, yet fully taking in the flush and the defiance, and 
keenly relishing both. "Of course not. That would 
have been an uncalled-for waste of emotion. I suppose, 
however, that it is to make up for their anxiety during 
the night that they are all sleeping so late this morning.*' 
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" Mrs. Lethbridge knows that Mrs. Van Voorst is do- 
ing well. She sent an hour ago to inquire." 

" Oh ! Then she at least is relieved. Do you think 
her dreams were very much spoiled on the whole ? And 
the young ladies — was there any of the joy of the party 
left to them after learning of their grandmother's disas- 
ter ? " 

" Don't ! " exclaimed Jean, impetuously. " O please, 
don't ! " 

** Don't what, my dear young lady ? " 

" Don't make light of it all ! " the girl begged, looking 
at him imploringly, with a quivering lip. " It is all so 
real to me, and so sad, and — and such a disappointment ! 
I don't feel as if I could bear any more. Nobody seems 
to care very much about any thing, either pleasure or 
pain, and I care so much about both — ^too much — of 
course, a great deal too much ! But don't make fun of 
me ! Please, don't ! " 

Her earnestness roused the doctor out of his bantering 
mood. He got up and came towards her. 

" I have no reason for making fun of you," he said, 
with a kindly light coming into his handsome clear, dark 
eyes. " Nothing is further from my intention." 

Poor Jean was utterly worn-out and dispirited. The 
night had been cruelly long and she was weary beyond 
words. She looked up at Dr. Keith and struggled to 
smile, but the effort was a total failure. 

" O," she said, dropping her head suddenly and crush- 
ing back a sob, " forgive me, but — I am so tired, and so 
— so lonely ! It makes me very foolish." 

" I will not believe you are foolish at any time," re- 
plied Dr. Keith in a voice that had a very gentle and 
sympathetic ring, quite unlike his usual indifferent tone. 
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" You are only over-tired, Miss Jean, and you exaggerate 
every thing in consequence. There, you see I have 
learned your name after all, or a part of it at least. Mrs. 
Van Voorst did n't introduce you any further, so you 
must excuse me if I only use what I know. Don't you 
suppose this particular old lady is ready by now ? And 
will she expect me in a dress-coat on my morning round ? " 

Jean had quite recovered herself by this time. " I 
would not dare stand sponsor to all Mrs. Van Voorst's 
expectations, Dr. Keith, but at least I can see if she will 
not admit you without one." And as she left the room 
she looked back at him with a swift bright smile so full 
of gratitude for his few words of kindness that it touched 
him oddly. 

" Poor child," he said to himself, examining the various 
pictures and knick-knacks about the room with a rapid 
eye that seemed to rest on nothing yet noted every thing. 
" She is of too sensitive a nature. She will find life hard." 

Already by the afternoon, Mrs. Van Voorst's sitting- 
room seemed so completely to have changed owners as 
to have become Mrs. Lethbridge's peculiar property. 
The doctor's orders excluded all of the family save her- 
self from the invalid's bedroom, but her company ap- 
pearing to give her mother no smallest gratification, she 
did not avail herself largely of the accorded privilege, 
and was quite content to remain near at hand in case 
she was wanted, ensconced most luxuriously in Mrs. Van 
Voorst's great chair, which she found vastly more com- 
fortable than any sofa in the house, Justine, very cross 
and fatigued from superintending the reorganization of 
the household and its disturbed equilibrium, found her 
way up there also from time to time, to fling herself out 
at length on the sofa, and indulge in that one best com- 
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pensation for the trials of any entertainment whatever, — 
the talking of it over afterwards. The two ladies were 
in the middle of an unacrimonious but engrossing dis- 
pute relative to the attire of one of their principal guests 
of the evening before, when Dr. Warburton, to whose 
house the news of the old lady's illness had been duly 
transmitted, came in very properly with Marion, to make 
the customary inquiries, 

" What an affliction this is indeed, my dear Mrs. Leth- 
bridge,** he said in his deepest bass voice, bending over 
her chair with great concern, and taking one of her soft, 
plump hands delicately between both his. " Pray sit 
still. Pray don't rise" (which, indeed, Mrs. Lethbridge 
had no thought of doing). " What a sorrow to follow so 
closely on so successful an evening ! I would not delay 
a moment longer than necessary for a morsel of luncheon 
before hastening around myself to ask after your poor 
dear mother. Margaret wished exceedingly to come, 
but I thought it best she should attend to a few little 
duties in my stead, as I felt I might be of some service 
to you — some consolation to you all perhaps if I came. 
How is she ? Poor dear woman, what a terrible trial ! " 

" She is doing as well as possible," replied Justine, 
who was so accustomed to being her mother's spokes- 
woman as seldom to wait for her to give an answer. " It 
was nothing really serious even at the first. She was 
quite herself again by the time we saw her last night." 

" Indeed. I am truly gratified to hear it," continued 
Dr. Warburton, addressing Justine, but gently pressing 
Mrs. Lethbridge's hand to divide the honors the more 
impartially between them. **And Margaret will be 
equally relieved. She was in great agitation and distress 
over the news. I would like to send back word and put 
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an immediate end to her anxiety. Could you let one of 
your maids run round with the message ? It would be 
most thoughtful, most considerate of you." 

" Matthews could as well drive back with word, if you 
like," suggested Marion. " He has to keep moving the 
horses any way, while waiting for you." 

" Yes, ah, yes, to be sure," replied the Doctor, " so he 
could. If you would be so kind as to let him know at 
once, Marion, and bid him make what haste he can lest 
he keep me waiting. I have a number of calls to make 
this afternoon." 

**I had better take the message home myself then 
when I go," Marion replied without moving. " I shall be 
returning shortly, and if Matthews goes you will be sure 
to want him before he could get back." 

" Very true," rejoined the Doctor, taking out his watch. 
" My time is extremely limited to-day. I had to give up 
an important visit — a most important visit, — to come 
here. I felt that Mrs. Van Voorst would be glad to see 
me." He looked at Justine inquiringly. 

" Very likely she would," replied Justine. " But the 
doctor has seen fit to forbid the room to any one." 

" Most reasonable and just as a general rule," returned 
Dr. Warburton. " But it can scarcely exclude me. As a 
minister, I stand on one footing with the physician. Will 
you see " 

"You *11 only get in past Jean's dead body," said Jus- 
tine, dryly. " She is like all novice nurses, and supposes 
the doctor's orders are to be obeyed au pied de la lettre^ 
advienne que pourra!' 

" My mission is to the sick and suffering equally with 
his," said Dr. Warburton, impressively, slightly raising 
himself on his heels, and fixing his audience with a pair 
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of small but brilliant eyes, that conveyed the impression 
of looking upon all things from an immeasurable distance. 
" Of course I have no wish to intrude, nor am / generally 
considered an intruder. But here in my own family (for 
I am glad to regard my connection with you as one of 
actual relationship)," added the reverend gentleman in 
parenthesis, glancing graciously down upon Mrs. Leth- 
bridge, " here certainly I may be privileged to feel that I 
have a right of way superior even to the physician's 
dictum. Justine, my child," he continued, lowering his 
voice to one of persuasive gentleness, "will you be so 
good as to inform the young woman — Jean, you call her ? 
— that I am waiting to see your grandmother ? " 

" Grannie may be asleep," suggested Marion from the 
window where she had taken her stand, with her back to 
the rest of the company. 

" If such be the case the young woman can but say so, 
my dear," answered Dr. Warburton, with mild firmness. 
"Is not this the way, Justine? Can I spare you the 
trouble of knocking ? I do not wish to put you to any 
inconvenience." 

Marion turned around brusquely, the movement seem- 
ing a sort of protest, though she did not speak, and her 
face wore only its usual look of utter indifference ; but 
determined by even so slight a sign of opposition. Dr. 
Warburton hastily tapped at the door leading to Mrs. 
Van Voorst's bedroom, — an imperative knock despite its 
softness, and quite distinct enough to be heard through 
the little dressing-room which separated the two apart- 
ments. Jean answered at once, and divining that a par- 
ley of some kind was imminent, came out into the sitting- 
room, closing the door behind her and standing quietly 
before it, awaiting Dr. Warburton's interrogation. He 
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seemed to grow taller and larger every moment, as he 
loomed up imposingly before her. 

" How is your patient now, my good girl ? " began the 
Doctor mellifluously, and then struck of a sudden by 
Jean's face and bearing, remembered too late that he was 
addressing a lady, and felt that he had put himself in the 
wrong, a sensation particularly disagreeable to one who 
prided himself upon the swiftness and accuracy of his 
intuitions. 

" She is doing very well," Jean replied quietly. " She 
has slept most of the day." 

" Ah," commented Dr. Warburton, with grave approba- 
tion, after a moment's consideration of the statement. 
" that is as it should be. The long sleep will have con- 
duced to her well-being. And is she awake now, my 
dear young lady ? " 

" Yes." 

Dr. Warburton felt distinctly that it would not have 
been amiss, under the circumstances, had Jean added a 
"sir" to her "Yes," and was unfavorably impressed by 

the omission. " Then, if you will have the goodness " 

he began, with a motion of his hand toward the door, sig- 
nifying that it should be opened, " I will return with you 
for a few moments." 

Jean did not move. 

" Excuse me. The doctor said Mrs. Van Voorst should 
see no one to-day but Mrs. Lethbridge." 

" Quite right ; but the rule, of course, cannot extend 
to me. Or perhaps you do not know — I should have re- 
quested an introduction. Allow me to present myself. 
I am Dr. Warburton." 

He said the name with conscious humility, as unavoid- 
ably aware of its importance and humanely regretting the 
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necessity of overwhelming Jean with it. Jean, however, 
was apparently not overwhelmed. She bowed slightly, 
but still kept her ground. 

" I regret to seem rude, Dr. Warburton, but the doc- 
tor's orders admitted of no exception," 

A slight flush mounted to the gentleman's florid 
cheeks. Jean, on the contrary, grew a little paler. Mrs. 
Lethbridge looked distressed beyond measure. 

" Perhaps, Jean," she hazarded, *' if my mother seems 
tolerably well " 

"I was told that Mrs. Van Voorst required perfect 
quiet, and was on no account to be allowed to see any one 
except Mrs. Lethbridge," repeated Jean. "If the re- 
sponsibility rests with myself, I do not dare disobey." 

" You refuse, then, to admit me ? " 

Jean made a little hopeless gesture. 

" I only state my instructions. I have no voice of 
myself." 

Marion moved forward a step. She liked Jean's 
steadfastness. 

" Surely your confidence that Dr. Andrews would 
break his rule in your favor were he here," she said to 
her brother-in-law in her even, agreeable voice, " must in- 
cline you the more to respect it in his absence." 

" Dr. Andrews ? " echoed Justine. " It is not Dr. An- 
drews who is attending grandmother. It is Dr. Keith." 

" Who ? " asked Marion, in a tone of extreme surprise, 
and at that very moment the door opened and the gentle- 
man in question appeared upon the threshold. 

" Dr. Keith," repeated Justine, with a languid laugh. 
" And here he is in person to enforce his orders without 
either your or Jean's assistance." 

The pure rose tinge on Marion's cheeks deepened sud- 
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denly, and she drew back in the embrasure of the win- 
dow, turning her head haughtily aside, and so missing 
the young doctor's glance, which, cool and unobservant 
as it appeared, swept critically around the room, taking 
in the situation as by magic. A look passed between 
him and Jean, of amused intelligence on his part, and of 
gladdened relief on hers, and he came leisurely forward 
into the room, with a slight inclination of the head to the 
company at large. 

" I hope soon to have the pleasure of reporting favor- 
ably to you upon Mrs. Van Voorst's progress," he said 
quietly to Mrs. Lethbridge, pausing almost imperceptibly 
by her chair ; and he had passed on to the other door 
and disappeared behind it with Jean before the startled 
woman found her voice to call after him. 

"01 am so glad you came just then ! '* whispered 
Jean, closing the door, " so glad ! " 

" You looked as if you needed a protector. You 
seemed to be keeping the roomful of them at bay." 

" I was. You said I must let no one in, and Dr. War- 
burton would come.** 

" How dared you withstand him so undauntedly ? " 
" I did n*t quite dare. I was very frightened." 
" You were on the point of yielding then ? " 
*' What ! when you told me not ? O no ! " 
She was about to open the inner door as she spoke, 
and Dr. Keith, reaching forward with the same purpose, 
accidentally touched her hand. 

" How hot you are ! " he exclaimed, with professional 
concern, unceremoniously catching back her hand as she 
withdrew it, and involuntarily noting its beauty before he 
dropped it again. "You are feverish. Have you had 
no rest ? Have you lain down to-day ? " 
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Jean shook her head. 

" And you were up all night, and very probably will have 
to be up to-night too. What are they all thinking of ! " 

He made a stride towards the sitting-room, as if 
intending to remonstrate with them at once, but Jean 
stopped him. 

" Please don't say any thing," she implored, lifting her 
irresistible eyes. " Indeed I am not tired. I have been 
sitting so still all day it has rested me, and I am used to 
night-watching. I used to watch with grandfather, night 
after night." 

"And was there nobody to look after you then 
either ? " asked Dr. Keith, with a concern not altogether 
so professional as before. " Were you always alone ? " 

"Always," Jean answered with rather a tremulous 
smile. 

" I must keep watch over you here then if there is no 
one else to do so. It is my business to prevent people 
from killing themselves when I can. Come, now, let me 
see Mrs. Van Voorst." 

In the sitting-room outside, an instant of ominous 
silence followed upon the young doctor's unexpected en- 
. trance and exit, broken by Dr. Warburton in accents of 
unmitigated astonishment. 

" Of course I supposed that Dr. Andrews was your 
mother's physician. How in the name of common-sense 
does that young man come to be here in his place ? " 

" By grandmother's choice," explained Justine. " Dr. 
Andrews was not to be had last night. Jean somehow 
got hold of Dr. Keith, and grandmother took a fancy to 
keep him." 

"Yes, she will have it so," sighed Mrs. Lethbridge. 
** It is most awkward. I don't know how I shall make 
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peace with Dr. Andrews. It is a very odd whim for her 
to have taken." 

" Dr. Keith is reputed clever, I believe," said Marion, 
indifferently from the window. " And one clever man 
answers as well as another I suppose in such a case.* 

" O as to that, Vun vaut Men VautrCy^ answered Jus- 
tine. " For myself, I believe in young doctors in prefer- 
ence to old ones. They are n't so bored with their work, 
and have more faith themselves in their profession, and 
make up in enthusiasm and zeal what they lack in expe- 
rience. Besides I do not see how experience alone can 
be of so much value when no two cases are ever exactly 
alike." 

" So it is due to this young fellow that I have been 
kept from your poor mother's bedside in her hour of 
need," remarked Dr. Warburton in his most sonorous 
voice. " I must say he begins badly. He shows an ex-' 
cess of zeal. He is too domineering by far. How it is 
that a physician, whatever his years or his standing, im- 
mediately subjugates all the women of an establishment 
I really cannot comprehend. That young person whom 
you call Jean, — that young lady I should say, and she is 
undeniably attractive, though most unwarrantably self- 
opinionated, — she seems completely under his dominion 
already." 

" It is the nurse's primary duty to obey her doctor im- 
plicitly." 

" Indeed, Marion, first to obey, then to honor, and 
then to love him, I infer. That is the marriage service 
you ladies think so much of read backwards. And so it 
was this attractive young lady who you say somehow got 
hold of him last night ? How was that, Justine ? " 

Why, I really don't know, but it was through Marion, 
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Jean said. I was not even aware that you knew Dr. 
Keith, Marion. We barely know him ourselves." 

Marion turned back into the room with a faint smile 
of surprise on her beautiful lips. Her hands, restless as 
usual, were toying with the tassels of her muff. 

" Through me ? '* she asked carelessly. " There 
must be some mistake. I do not remember speaking 
with Dr. Keith last night, though I did bow to him, I be- 
lieve, early in the evening. Our acquaintance, as you 
may perceive, is of the slightest. Are you going now, 
Dr. Warburton ? or shall I not wait for you ? " 

" My dear child, pray do not • put yourself out for 
me ! " begged the Doctor with a benedictory wave of his 
right hand in her direction. " Do not wait for me on 
any account. It would annoy me excessively to feel I 
was detaining you. And as you go down, will you direct 
Matthews to drive home rapidly and fetch me my lighter 
overcoat ? This one is too heavy for the day. He will 
have ample time, for I have not yet congratulated these 
ladies upon last night's event. A remarkable success 
and a most brilliant affair altogether. I have a great 
deal to talk over with you about it. O Marion, of course 
I intended you to drive home in the brougham, you un- 
derstand. I should be extremely averse to your walking 
through such mud, and I will make it convenient to wait 
here till you have been taken back. And — my child " — 
he hurried to the door and called after her as she was 
already at the stairway. " Pray do not fail to find Mar- 
garet at once, and acquaint her with her dear grand- 
mother's improvement. She will be greatly relieved to 
hear of it, and it troubles me to remember her anxiety. 
Po not fail to tell her at once^ I beg of you ! " 



CHAPTER XII. 

'T'WO or three weeks went by and Mrs. Van Voorst 
' had so far rallied as to make any recurrence of her 
attack seem as remote a contingency as the first one had 
OTigioally appeared. She was a little shaken, a tittle 
weaker, a little more disabled, that was all ; and in addi- 
tion, was a good deal crosser and sharper and more 
exacting, as was to be expected. For, unfortunately, it 
is not on everj' nature that illness has a sanctifying ef- 
fect, and though patience, unselfishness, consideration, 
gentleness, and submission are all of them truly enough 
sick-room virtues, as a rule they are developed in every 
Other frequenter of the apartment sooner than in the in- 
valid, flourishing in them in exact proportion as the moral 
deterioration of the patient calls for the more constant 
practice of these qualities by every one in attendance. 

Jean learned a great deal in those trying days. The 
irritable old lady had a hundred wants every minute, and 
as many rebukes for any fancied lapse of skill or atten- 
tion in their fulfilment ; and by the time the two wintry 
roses began to reappear in their wonted places in Mrs. 
Van Voorst's cheeks, Jean's had grown somewhat no- 
ticeably pale and thin, and Dr. Keith, suddenly turning 
around on her one day, peremptorily ordered her out for 
an afternoon's pleasuring. 

" You must have it. You need it as a tonic," he pro- 
nounced, wilfully ignoring her alarmed glance toward 
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Mrs. Van Voorst. "You will be unfit for any thing if 
you go on like this, and if you wish to be of any further 
use to Mrs. Van Voorst, you must do as I say. Go to 
the Academy of Design. There 's an uncommonly good 
collection there just now, and you will come back fresh- 
ened up in body and mind. You can spare her, of 
course ? " he added, turning toward the old lady, who 
was scowling rebelliously up at him ; and in spite of her 
ungracious assurance that she could n't and would n't, 
and that Jean needed nothing of the sort, he won the 
battle with nothing beyond a calm display of unquestion- 
ably superior forces, and Jean found herself, no little to her 
surprise, with an afternoon of entire freedom before her. 

It was a day she did not soon forget, — one of those 
crisp, exhilarating December days, which seem visibly to 
shower down joyousness and health together out of the 
beneficent blue heavens ; and taking little Sibyl with 
her for a companion (for what pleasure is perfect when 
unshared ? ), she went, as advised, to the Academy, and 
wandered desultorily through the galleries, less occupied 
in truth with the paintings than with watching the con- 
stantly shifting crowd of spectators upon their rounds. 
It all seemed very bright and novel and gay to Jean, and 
she gave a little laugh of content as she finally paused to 
rest on a settee, which stood back against the wall in one 
of the smaller and less crowded rooms. 

"Why, Sibyl, this is better than a ball," she said merri- 
ly, as the child pressed up affectionately against her 
knee. " Was n't it charming of Dr. Keith to think of or- 
dering us here ? For one thing there are ever so many 
more people than at a ball, and everybody is as welcome 
and as much honored as everybody else, and there 's any 
amount of food for the mind if none for the body. It *s 
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impartial and helpful and delightful. O there 's Mr. 
Carrington." 

" He *s got a little boy with him," added Sibyl, staring 
fixedly at the approaching couple. " I did n't know he 
had any little boy. And I don't think he 's a nice little 
boy either. He does n't look at all nice." 

It certainly was an uninteresting little lad whom Car- 
rington led by the hand, — a pale, white-haired, unsmil- 
ing child, who lagged provokingly behind as he walked, 
and kept wriggling his head about in his collar in an 
irritating manner, expressive of habitual discontent with 
every thing. Clarke did not see Jean at first. He was 
pointing out the pictures to his small companion, en- 
deavoring with infinite patience to arouse the boy's dull 
interest in one after another, apparently noways discour- 
aged by his successive failures, though his face wore a 
weary look very foreign to it. 

" See here, Willy. See this magnificent dog. It 's a 
St. Bernard. Is n't he a beauty. Would n't you like to 
have him ? " 

" No, I would n't," responded Willy, with a contempt- 
uous side-glance up at the picture from under his light 
eyelashes. " He 's only a painted dog. He would n't 
bark nor nothing. I want a live dog, a dog that would 
run at you, and bite your legs, and make you get behind 
the fence just as quick as every thing. That 's the kind 
of dog / want." 

" What a wicked little boy ! " commented Sibyl aloud, 
deeply mterested and highly condemnatory. "I don't 
like that little boy at all ; do you, Jean ? " 

The speech naturally attracted Clarke's attention, and 
he instantly came forward with an exclamation of pleased 
surprise. 
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** What a cosey nook you have f ound, and how glad I 
am to have discovered j^^" he said, sitting down beside 
Jean. ** It seems an age since I saw you. To begin 
with, how are you ? " 

" Too happy even to feel tired," Jean answered, with 
a bright look up at him. *^ Sibyl and I are having a 
thoroughly good time this afternoon." 

" I hope I do not intrude upon your enjo3rment ? " 
said Clarke, a little formally. His face had brightened 
at sight of Jean, as it always did when they met, but had 
clouded over again almost before he spoke, and without 
waiting her answer now, he leaned forward and drew the 
boy toward him. 

"Here, Willy. You must get acquainted with this 
little girL You will find her vastly nicer to play with 
than any dog that ever barked or bit. This is Willy 
Blair, Sibyl, my little nephew, who has come from 
Louisville to live with me." 

The two children gazed with blank impoliteness in 
each other's faces, mutually unattracted. Willy felt 
that he infinitely preferred dogs, and Sibyl thought him 
the very ugliest little boy that she had ever seen. 

"Your nephew?" repeated Jean. "Your sister's 
child ? " 

"Yes. Harriet has just brought him on. Her hus- 
band has been appointed to the Consulate at Athens, and 
not being very well she has decided to remain behind 
with me. In fact, she could not go, and she could not 
stay alone, and she has nobody else to make a home 
with. There are only us two left of the family." 

" How pleasant for you ! " Jean exclaimed, with the 
quick interest which made her always a most attractive 
listener, " What a charming home-life it will make for 
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you ! I have often wondered if you were not lonely 
living so entirely by yourself." 

"I had just begun to find out that I was lonely," 
Clarke replied, looking off abstractedly at a picture on the 
opposite side of the room. " Strangely enough, the idea 
only seemed to shape itself definitely in my mind the 
very morning of the day that I learned of Mr. Blair's in- 
tended departure, a little too — ^just in time to offer a 
home to my sister. She has only me left to care for her 



now." 



"Mr. Blair chose the very time of times then to 
go abroad, did he not ? " said Jean, sympathetically. 
" How delightfully for once fate has fitted in with your 
feelings ! I am so glad that you are to have your sister 
with you. You will want to keep her always." 

" Perhaps I shall," said Clarke, quietly. " We do not 
talk of her leaving. She has but just come. What is 
the number of that picture ? " 

He got up and went slowly across the room to 
determine it, remaining there, catalogue in hand, and 
carefully examining it. Jean rather wondered at his 
taste. It was the poorest picture in the room, to her 
mind, but it had probably unconsciously attracted his eye 
as being also the largest. It is never easy to pass over a 
big thing, whatever its merits. 

The children meantime had edged a little nearer each 
other. Willy first made advances by turning his back 
on Sibyl and beginning to draw a string out of his 
pocket, winding it on his finger with solemn painstaking, 
and scowling darkly under the serious influence of the 
labor. There seemed to be a great deal of string, and 
the process of extraction was mortally slow. Sibyl 
watched closely in excited suspense, till finally human 
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nature could hold out not longer. She touched Willy 
gently on the elbow. 

" What is on the other end of it ? " she queried in her 
soft little interested voice. 

Willy jerked his arm away, and went on doggedly and 
still more slowly with his work. " I sha'n't tell you." 

" I don't believe there 's any thing," said the little girl, 
tentatively. 

" Is n*t there then ?" sneered Willy. " Much j^^w know. 
Ho ! " And he pulled the roll off his finger, hopelessly 
entangling it, and began putting it all back in his pocket 
as slowly as he had taken it out. Sibyl never should 
know what was on the other end of it. She swallowed 
her baffled curiosity with silent heroism. One must be 
content sometimes not to know, but only to guess for- 
ever. Jean thought it time to interfere. 

" How do you like New York, Willy ? " she asked, 
drawing the little fellow towards her. 

Willy scowled, more from habit than from any imme- 
diate cause. " Don't know." 

" Then, what did you come here for ? " laughed Sibyl. 

" Hadter." 

" Why ? Did anybody make you come ? " persisted 
Sibyl, going, with a child's praiseworthy frankness, di- 
rectly to the root of the matter. 

" He did," replied the boy, with a sulky nod towards 
his uncle. 

" But / would n't have come if I had n't wanted to," 
avowed Sibyl, boldly. " Was n't there anybody that you 
could have stayed there with? Have n't you got any 
sisters ? " 

" No. / don't want any sisters," Willy replied, as if 
it were entirely for that reason that he had none. " Girls 
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are n't any good. Girls are " he paused and screwed 

up his lips. The unfinished sentence was worse from its 
suggestiveness than any thing that he could find to say. 
" I 'd as lief have a brother though," he went on after 
that awful pause. " Boys count, they do." 

Sibyl passed over this insult with dignified silence. 
Presently, however, she returned to her catechism. 

" Have you got a mother ? " 

" Course I have." 

" What 's she like ? " 

Willy raised his pale eyebrows, and thrust out his chin. 
" Don't know. Guess she 's most like herself." 

" Have you got a father too ? " 

" No." 

" O Willy ! " expostulated Jean. " Don't disown 
your father because he has gone to Europe." 

" I have n't got him if he 's gone. Have I, now ? Ma 
says I have n't," insisted Willy, pulling a bit of the string 
out of his pocket and beginning to work it about again 
with an unkindly view to Sibyl's further aggravation. 
" Ma oughter know." 

Clarke had returned by this time, and stood with one 
hand on Willy's shoulder looking off down the rooms, 
while listening to the children's idle talk. His face was 
unusually grave ; but the gravity sat well on him, and 
seemed to lend him a new dignity. 

" How does it feel to be so suddenly father of a fam- 
ily ? " inquired Jean, laughingly. Do you like the rdle ? " 

" It seems a great responsibility," Clarke answered 
soberly, leaving Willy and sitting down by her again. 
" And as to liking it, when one assumes a responsibility 
it is not a question as to one's likes or dislikes, I sup- 
pose, but only as to one's duties. By the way, I have be- 
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come, not only a parent, but a householder. I have 
taken a house in Thirty-fifth Street." 

" What ! You have given up your rooms — the rooms 
you were so proud of, and that every one said were so 
beautiful ? " 

" They were good rooms, that 's a fact," Clarke an- 
swered, with just the vestige of a sigh following the admis- 
sion. "I would have liked you to see them before I 
moved out. I am sure you would have thought them 
good. But they would n't have accommodated my sister 
and her boy and maids, so I had to get other quarters. 
It does n*t matter. One should sleep as well under one 
roof as another. It is those who have no roof at all that 
are to be pitied." 

" I am sure you will be happy wherever you are," said 
Jean, warmly. " You seem to me to carry your happi- 
ness always in yourself. But I hope you will be happier 
than ever in your new home." 

" Thank you," Clarke rejoined, and got up again to 
study a second picture — the next biggest. 

Jean had discovered another acquaintance in the room 
by the time he came back. 

" See, there is Mr. Verplanck going through his duties 
like a hero," she said, gayly. " Poor little man, what a 
labor he makes of his pleasures ! " 

" He *s a very good sort of fellow, I believe," Clarke re- 
plied, glancing towards him. " Very much better than 
that other admirer of Miss Milly*s." 

" Mr. Fitzgerald ? I should think there was little to 
choose between them." 

" My dear Miss Jean, Verplanck is worth a dozen of 
the other." 

"I dare say — pecuniarily." 
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** I intended no reference to his fortune. But Fitz- 
gerald is a fooly while Verplanck is not a bad fellow by 
any means." 

" We never do agree in our estimates of people, you 
know, Mr. Carrington. We shall come to open war on 
the subject some day, I am afraid." 

" Nay, never that, I hope," said Clarke, so earnestly 
that Jean felt vexed with him for taking her words over 
literally. "However we may disagree on some small 
points, you and I will never be any thing but the friends 
we are now, I know. You can promise me that surely, 
can't you ? " 

He held out his hand with a frank smile, rising as he 
spoke, so that Jean in giving him hers scarcely knew 
whether she did so in farewell, or as a pledge to the 
promise he had asked. In another moment he was gone, 
and Mr. Verplanck, on his conscientious progress about 
the walls, reached the point nearest to her settee, and at 
once discovered her. 

" Good afternoon, Miss Ormsby — and Miss Sibyl — fine 
exhibition — ^at least no end of good names on the cata- 
logue — that 's what one goes by — could study up the ex- 
hibition just as well at home out of a catalogue — a great 
deal in a name always — Shakespeare quite out there — 
probably had n't heard proverb * Give a dog a bad name 
and hang him' — finished other rooms yet — 'fraid you 
don't do it systematically — ^how 's the family — and Miss 
Milly — ^hope Mrs. Van Voorst is doing well — and the 
young ladies " 

He paused, indicating by his fixed look and suspended 
breathing that he was waiting for an answer, and Jean, 
maliciously avoiding any reference to Milly, informed 
him that Justine had gone to one of the numerous 
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charity societies to which she belonged, and which she 
never under any circumstances neglected. Mr. Ver- 
planck wrinkled up his forehead till there was a perfect 
network of comical little lines across it. 

" Very remarkable young lady, Miss Lethbridge — finds 
time for every thing — *pon my honor don't see how she 
does it — would like nothing better than going in for good 
works myself if I could — but society is like the poor — 
always with you and can't be neglected any more than 
the poor can — one must do one's duty in the sphere one 
is called to — and I don't feel so particularly called to 
the poor as to society — society *s rather my forte so they 
say — ^not that I lay claim to it myself — ^but I '11 not de- 
tain you longer from the pictures — good afternoon Miss 
Ormsby — and Miss Sibyl — my kindest regards to the 
ladies please — and to Miss Milly " 

With which parting injunction, somewhat more 
anxiously emphasized than the rest of his speech, and 
accompanied by a series of formal bows, the dapper little 
man backed away and was soon actively at work in the 
next room, reconciling his duty to art and his duty to his 
neighbor with nice justice, pausing for a few moments' 
careful chat with every acquaintance whom he encoun- 
tered, and religiously vouchsafing each separate picture 
as he passed its exact meed of painstaking and impartial 
observation. 

" And now we '11 go home, my little Sibyl," said Jean, 
rising and clasping the child's soft hand closely in hers. 
" We will hurry away before the charm of our afternoon 
is broken and the pleasure begins to pall. One should 
never go quite to the end of any pleasure, remember, 
Sibyl. Then one's imagination is free to picture it as 
going on just so forever. It 's a sorry time when one 
learns to measure up to the ugly end of things." 
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"I won't learn sorry things," little Sibyl murmured, 
looking up seriously. " I '11 never try, and I can't learn 
them without trying, can I, Jean ? " 

And for answer Jean bent down, under pretence of 
tying the child's bonnet-strings afresh, and gave the 
lovely little face a quick, impulsive kiss when no one was 
looking, and so the two went contentedly home together, 
chatting merrily by the way. 

" My prescription has worked well," said a familiar 
voice behind them. " You are a different creature 
already." 

Jean stopped short, the surprise of the meeting bring- 
ing a brilliant rush of color to her clear cheeks. " Dr. 
Keith ! " 

He lifted his hat and stepped to her side. 

" Are you going home so soon ? I was on my way to 
see Mrs. Van Voorst myself." 

" O has she sent for you ? Is she worse ? ' 

" Of course not Why should she be worse ? Don't 
be so absurdly ready to take alarm. She won't die for 
fifty years yet. I only fancied that an unexpected social 
call from her doctor might, by reason of its rarity, have a 
soothing effect upon her nerves, and render her easier 
for you to face when you returned. She certainly did 
look dangerous this morning." 

" O Dr. Keith, how thoughtful and good of you ! " 

" I don't see that. It all lies in the way of my day's 
work, or I should n't do it." 

" That is only another way of saying that your life 
consists in doing daily kindnesses." 

" By no means," replied the doctor, as he strolled 
along at the leisurely pace which was his invariable gait, 
and out of which it seemed as if nothing could ever 
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Startle him. His head was slightly bent, and his face 
turned half away from his companion, with the pro- 
vokingly indiflFerent air which was its stereotyped ex- 
pression, and which ill prepared one for the fact that 
when he chose to listen no syllable of what was said 
escaped him. " By no means. My life consists in a sel- 
fish endeavor to earn my bread and butter like any 
other man." 

" You shall not say so," Jean protested with a very be- 
coming little frown. " I think a physician's calling the 
most unselfish and noblest on earth." 

Dr. Keith slightly raised the smooth, straight brows 
which gave so much character to his face. " I see. Your 
idea of a physician is of a glorified being — a sort of 
ministering angel with healing on his wings, and the 
wings always spread day and night ready to fly at the 
first jingle of the bell. True enough, he is, as a rule — 
that is, ready to fly at the ghost of a call, especially if he 
is a young man just starting in practice. But while you 
fancy him animated solely by the thought of the pa- 
tient's need of him, I fear he is more often spurred on 
his way by a sordid realization of his own greater need 
of the patient. I am sorry to dispel any generous delu- 
sions of yours. Miss Jean, but the truth is that the noble 
calling you speak of is based like every other business 
calling on a solid foundation of dollars and cents." 

" I will not be so easily disillusionized," declared Jean, 
sturdily. " I insist that the medical profession, to be 
worthily followed, demands a higher class of character 
than any other." 

" Our virtues are only a part of our stock in trade," 
rejoined the doctor, imperturbably. " It pays us to be 
passably moral. Who will employ us if we are not? 
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And if we seem kind and unselfish and devoted, and all 
the rest of it, it is just so much more money in our 
pockets. Our rival around the corner will inveigle our 
practice away from us if he is smart enough to outdo us 
in any of it. Skill is one of the smallest possible ingre- 
dients in a doctor's success, I assure you." 

" But what do you call success, if it is not acknowl- 
edged skill ? " 

" That depends wholly upon individual ambition. In 
my case I will say a brown-stone front in a first-class 
part of the city — I will not insist on Fifth Avenue, — a 
good library, an easy-chair (a big one, with a rest for the 
head and a stretch-out place for the feet), and an assured 
income of — I will be moderate — put it at fifteen thousand 
a year." 

" Success is a very material affair with you then," said 
Jean," keenly disappointed. 

" The proof of success is inevitably material. Miss 
Jean. What else would you have it ? Would you think 
me wiser to sigh for an emblematic laurel wreath which 
would be of no practical benefit whatever, and would 
not even prove serviceable to me as a head-gear ? " 

" O dear ! " cried Jean, in despair. " Is every thing 
so horribly matter-of-fact and unideal the world over ? 
Is every ambition and aspiration I have only a delusion 
to be dispelled sooner or later by some bald, common- 
place, hideous fact ? I hate facts ! " 

" Facts are more reliable than ideals of course. Noth- 
ing can controvert a fact," replied Dr. Keith, calmly, 
wholly untroubled by Jean's impetuosity. " It is never 
safe to give the bridle to one's fancies, though of course 
I don't mean to pronounce arbitrarily upon yours till I 
at least know what they are." 
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" I could never tell all my ambitions/' Jean answered 
despondently. " I am full of them, I am afraid, — ^for 
myself and for any one I care for. I can't bear to think 
everybody is working only for himself — that nobody has 
any higher aim than his own individual good." 

" But it all comes back to that in the end, you know, 
Miss Jean. Why not admit it at the outset ? The law 
of self-preservation is at the root of every instinct of our 
natures, and build on it what superstructures of goodness 
aud humanity you please, you will not eradicate it. My- 
self first, then my neighbor ; my neighbor of course not 
to be forgotten eventually ; but, naturally and properly, 
always first myself." 

" I do not believe it ! I will not believe it ! " Jean ex- 
claimed, vehemently. " The world, bad as it is, cannot 
be so hopelessly selfish as you would make out. Some 
few, somewhere, I am sure, live for others rather than 
themselves. And some few physicians, even if you are 
not one of them as I had hoped," — her voice sounded 
oddly pathetic, — " some few surely work for the work's 
sake and not for its rewards, having always their pa- 
tient's interest more nearly at heart than their own. Oh ! 
it is cruel of you to try to disenchant and disappoint me 
in every thing. Is nobody on earth ever wholly disinter- 
ested — not even those who seem most so ? Is everybody 
so unendurably egotistical as to think chiefly of self from 
beginning to end in all things ? " 

Dr. Keith made no reply, and walked on, striking his 
cane lightly at intervals into the low banks of snow lying 
crisply all along the edge of the sidewalk. He was not 
looking at Jean ; he seemed rarely to look much at any 
one ; and his manner to an outsider would have appeared, 
as usual, one of complete indifference. Nevertheless he 
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knew perfectly well that Jean's cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes bright with indignant protest. She never could argue 
dispassionately and coldly, this poor over-strung Jean. 
Responding like the Mimosa to the lightest touch of the 
most casual hand, she was generally more or less at the 
mercy of her disputant. One must have more reason 
than heart, more discernment than faith, more self-con- 
trol than zeal, and more calmness even than logic, if one 
would win in any argument. It gave Dr. Keith a not 
displeasing sense of power over the girl to feel how easily 
he could rouse her, though at the same time he was un- 
comfortably conscious that he had bitterly disappointed 
her, and that she was in a state of incipient antagonism 
to him, at sad variance with the very friendly relations 
that had come to be established between them during the 
past weeks. Still he was not one to take back his words 
lightly even when he saw they gave pain ; therefore he 
said nothing ; and so they walked on, each feeling 
vaguely that beginning of an estrangement which is more 
of a separation between friends than any actual distance 
as measured by line and rule, when suddenly, with a 
sharp cry of terror, Jean sprang from his side with a 
bound into the middle of the street. 

They were n earing home, and little Sibyl, who long 
since had broken away from Jean's hand and gone dan- 
cing on before, had started to run across the street in the 
face of an advancing sleigh ; and at the moment Jean 
glanced after her, a runaway horse, dragging an empty 
cutter, dashed around the comer and bore madly down 
upon the child in the opposite direction. Between the 
two threatening dangers escape seemed impossible, and 
Sibyl stood stock-still in the middle of the road in utter 
bewilderment, a lovely fantastic little figure out of a 
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picture-book, paralyzed into stone by fear. The same in- 
stant Jean reached her and snatched her almost from 
under the feet of the runaway, which swerved violently 
aside and tore headlong on in its wild course, frightening 
the horses of the second sleigh beyond control. The 
coachman shouted out warningly as he vainly tried to 
rein them in, and Jean, encumbered with Sibyl's added 
weight, as vainly tried to spring out of their way, slipped 
on the polished surface of the icy street, and fell at full 
length in their path, striving desperately, even in the act 
of falling, to push the child away and so save her from 
the impending fate. 

It all took place, as such things do, in a lightning's 
flash, and Dr. Keith had barely turned at Jean's cry, be- 
fore he saw her lying on the snow with two uncontrollable 
horses plunging and rearing but a few feet away from 
her. He could act promptly enough when the occasion 
required it, as is usually the case with these slow-moving 
but quick-sighted men, and to spring forward and fling 
himself at the horses' heads, suspending his weight upon 
the bridle and so compelling them to a standstill, was the 
work of but an instant more, and almost before Jean 
realized her escape, a strong arm lifted her to her feet 
and drew her, white and shuddering, to the sidewalk, 
with the child clinging to her unharmed. 

" Sibyl — Sibyl — " she gasped ; and as the little thing 
caught her arm with a frightened laugh, Jean looked up 
in the doctor's face. " You saved her life," she whis- 
pered hoarsely. " I shall never forget it ! " 

The occupants of the sleigh which had nearly caused 
so terrible an accident immediately crowded around the 
little group, profuse in anxious inquiries and offers of 
assistance ; but Dr. Keith brusquely waved them off. 
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*' There is no hann done, thank God ; none in the 
least. We have but a step to go, and the young lady will 
be the better for the walk. We need not trouble you." 

And drawing Jean's hand tightly through his arm, and 
catching little Sibyl by the wrist, he marched them 
swiftly off down the street and up the steps of their 
house without a single word spoken between them. Mrs. 
Van Voorst had long since had the doctor furnished with 
a latch-key, and as he opened the front door Jean stag- 
gered in past him and leaned against the wall for sup- 
port, trembling from head to foot. 

Dr. Keith abruptly flung open the door into the recep- 
tion-room, which was empty, dark, and deserted-looking 
as city rooms are wont to be in the daytime, reserving 
their brightness and sociability, like their mistresses, en- 
tirely for the evening. 

** Come in here and rest a moment before going up- 
stairs," he said authoritatively, guiding her to the sofa. 
" It has been too much of a shock for you." 

Jean tried to choke down a nervous sob, and snatching 
little Sibyl to her, flung off the child's ridiculous great 
bonnet, and covered the pretty face and head with pas- 
sionate kisses. 

" O my darling, my darling ! " she cried, " to think 
that through my carelessness you so nearly lost your life ! 
How could I have kept so little watch over you ! Sibyl, 
my darling, you would have died to-day but for Dr. 
Keith, and it would have been my fault — all my fault ! 
I shall never forgive myself — never, never, never ! " 

" Nonsense," said the doctor, grufiiy. " This is sheer 
hysterics. Nobody would have been to blame, whatever 
had happened, and, in point of fact, it was you who saved 
Sibyl's life — not I. But — it may be a trifle to mention — 
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Still I did save yours perhaps. Is that altogether noth- 
ing ? Sibyl " — his tone changed unexpectedly from its 
usual aggravating unconcern to one of genuine feeling — 
" do you care at all that you still have Miss Jean here 
safe and sound ? Tell her so if you do ; for she has en- 
tirely forgotten the risk that she ran herself in thinking 
only of you." 

" Oh, I do, I do ! " exclaimed Sibyl, burying her sweet 
face in Jean's lap and clasping her knees tightly with two 
affectionate little arms. " Jean knows how I love her. 
Jean knows ! " 

Jean looked up, smiling through tears, and held out 
both hands to Dr. Keith over the child's bent head. 

" Thank you," she said simply. " Thank you doubly. 
Sibyl and I are both willing to owe our lives to you." 

" I thank you in my turn," responded the doctor, still 
in that softened voice in which he so seldom spoke, while 
he held the slender hands for an instant fast in his. " For 
let me tell you, Miss Jean, that I believe now, from evi- 
dence, that even in this selfish world there may still be 
found some rare few who do not live for themselves 
chiefly, and whose thought is always for others first, 
and only afterwards for themselves. I own that I was in 
the wrong this afternoon, but you see that was before I 
knew." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE news that Clarke Carrington had taken a house 
' and had invited his sister to live with him indef- 
initely, created no little talk when Jean incidentally 
mentioned it that evening at the dinner-table. 

"A house means a wife presently, I suppose," said 
Mrs. Lethbridge, smiling complacently from the head of 
the table, where she sat more by courtesy than (or fulfil- 
ment of any of the duties thereto pertaining, these being 
one and all relegated to Justine at the other end. " Did 
you know of his going to housekeeping, Justine ? " 

Justine was motioning to the butler to refill her goblet, 
and was scowling slightly in reproach that his negligence 
had necessitated the sign. Why was he there but to 
forestall any possible need ? 

" No," she said shortly, " I did not know," 

" It is sure to be a fine establishment," resumed Mrs. 
Lethbridge, with a slow, comfortable look across at Jus- 
tine. " Clarke would never be satisfied with any thing 
inferior in any way, and Thirty-fifth Street is a good lo- 
cality." 

" Let us hope Mrs. Blair will find it so," said Justine, 
not yet finished with her scowl, and motioning for the 
salad. " Jean, you seem to be eating nothing to-night. 
I hope Mr. Carrington 's confidences have not taken away 
your appetite," 

Justine had the power of insinuating every thing while 
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saying nothing, a gift fitting its possessor for the highest 
diplomatic circles. Was it the tone in which she used the 
word confidences or the word itself ? Jean could not tell ; 
but she suddenly felt as if Clarke's innocent disclosures 
to her had been strangely out of place. She would have 
retorted with some quick answer of self -justification a 
few weeks before, replying to what Justine left unex- 
pressed rather than to what she said ; but to live with a 
diplomatist is unconsciously to become one ; and she 
wisely made no answer at all. 

" No wonder she does n't eat/* broke in Milly, oppor- 
tunely, with her idle little laugh. " No wonder she is 
tired. It serves her right for going to that frightful 
Academy instead of going to the Matinee with me. You 
don't know what you missed, Jean. Fortescue was 
divine. When he makes love in the second act, it makes 
your flesh creep, it 's so real. And the way his clothes 
fit — oh ! it *s just heavenly. If I only knew his tailor, I 
would go there to get my new suit. I 'm dying to know 
Fortescue, and ask him. So are all the girls. I thought 
I saw him on Broadway this morning, and I followed him 
four blocks to get a peep at him, and then it was n't he 
after all, but an awfully common young man with poma- 
tum on his curls." 

" O Milly ! " ejaculated Jean in profound disgust. 

But the mother and sister were too used to Milly's 
rhapsodies over any new actor to be lured from the more 
absorbing theme, 

** I suppose you will call on his sister soon," said Mrs. 
Lethbridge, meditatively, continuing her thoughts aloud. 
"And don't you think we should invite her to dinner or 
something ? You must do what is proper about it, Jus- 
tine." And having shifted the responsibility to the more 
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capable shoulders, Mrs. Lethbridge felt that she had 
done all that could be expected of her, and troubled her- 
self no further in the matter, returning to her Brazil nuts 
with the restful sigh of a satisfied conscience. Justine 
of course would do the proper thing always. 

" I will call on her, certainly, when Mr. Carrington has 
intimated that he wishes it," Justine answered. " Did 
he ask you to call on her, Jean ? " 

"No." 

" Was n't that rather odd ? " 

" I don't know. I never thought of it. Perhaps he 
wanted to ask you first, or perhaps he forgot." 

" Perhaps, then, he will forget to ask me either. It is 
as natural he should forget to ask one as another," said 
Justine, pleasantly. She had conquered her scowl by this 
time, and an indefinite something in her tone seemed to 
indicate that Jean was again reinstated in favor. It is 
wonderful this way some women have of playing nine- 
pins with one's feelings, knocking one down or setting 
one up all in a minute with a mere trick of manner. 

Justine was right. Carrington did not ask any of the 
ladies to call upon his sister. He came in a few even- 
ings after, cheery and full of talk, as usual, announcing 
his change of domicile with the air of a satisfied pater- 
familias, describing his new quarters with considerable 
zest, giving fullest replies to their various questions, and 
volunteering plenty of small news generally. Yet, when 
he arose to go, somewhat earlier than usual, Justine found 
that they had said very little about Mrs. Blair ; in fact, 
they had wandered off from the subject altogether ; and 
in response to her final point-blank question, whether he 
would like her to call upon his sister, she received only 
the evasive reply that she was very kind, but that Mrs. 
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Blair was so far from well, so much of an invalid, saw so 
little company always, that — etc., etc. In short, without 
saying it in so many words, he showed plainly that he 
neither expected nor desired any such politeness ex- 
tended to his guest. 

Justine was naturally enough disconcerted at this un- 
toward reception of her proposed civility, and she looked 
any thing but amiable as she came slowly back to the fire- 
place after he left, her long dress rustling behind her like 
a remonstrant " Pshaw ! " indefinitely protracted. 

Jean was standing by the hearth, looking down into 
the coals. She had taken little part in the conversation, 
and her thoughts had flown so widely away from Clarke 
and his affairs, that it was with a start she recalled them 
when Justine spoke. 

" It is very singular, I think." 

" What is ? " 

''His not wishing us to call on his sister, when he 
counts us among his best friends, if not as his very 
best." 

" But if Mrs. Blair is too ill to receive or to return 
visits ? " 

" Nonsense. No woman can be too ill to have cards 
left at her door, can she ? " replied Justine, sharply. " It 
would be but a civil recognition of her on the part of his 
acquaintances. It is extremely stupid of Mr. Carrington 
— not to say churlish — to shut the door of his house in 
his friends' faces in this way." 

" He has some good reason undoubtedly," Jean re- 
plied, looking dreamily into the fire. " Mr. Carrington 
never acts unadvisedly." 

" You have a high opinion of him." 

** Certainly I have," Jean answered, rousing a little. 
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'^ Indeed, I have a higher opinion of him than he has 
himself, for I think he might make more of himself if he 
would." 

" In what way, pray ? Don't you think him rich 
enough as he is ? " 

" Oh, money, money ! Must that always be the first 
thought ? " cried Jean, covering her impatient speech 
with a deprecatory smile which made her face very 
sweet. ** I do not speak of that. His money is no part 
of his intrinsic worth. He inherited it. He did not 
even prove his capability of earning it." 

" He has done more," Justine answered warmly. 
'' He has proved his capability of managing it. He is 
one of the most efficient and steadiest young men in the 
city. And he is as good as a man can be and live. 
There is no doubt about that." 

" That 's just it. That 's just why he is so disappoint- 
mg. 

Justine opened her light gray eyes to their widest 
extent. 

" Disappointing ? You are so peculiar, Jean ! What on 
earth do you require of a man more than to be rich and 
good too ? You can generally find one or the other 
quality separately, but to find both together is the neplus 
ultra of excellence. What do you want more ? Do you 
think he should be more accomplished — sing, or play, or 
draw, or something ? " 

'^ Accomplishments are for women. I don't mean that, 
of course." 

" You think, considering his literary tastes and educa- 
tion, that he should be more of a scholar, perhaps ? " 

" N— no." 

" Do you mean that he ought to go into politics — be 
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made Mayor, or Governor, or Senator, or hold some pub- 
lic office ? " 

"Ono!" 

"Well, what then ? Perhaps you want him to give 
away all his money to street beggars and to go about in a 
hair shirt ? " 

" At least I should like to think he did a good deal for 
the poor," said Jean, forced rather unwillingly to put her 
vague idea into speech. " He could do so much, having 
both the means to do and the will to do. I should like 
him to be something more than just an ordinarily good 



man." 



" He is more. He is extraordinarily good. He is in 
no end of charities. Won't you be satisfied without 
martyrdom and canonization ? " 

Jean laughed. " I could n't imagine Clarke Carring- 
ton going to the stake for any thing. I don't suppose he 
would recant on a matter of principle even to save his 
life ; still I can't fancy him in any such heroic position. 
He 's so easy-going. It would n't be in him to martyrize 
himself for any thing or anybody." 

" Why should he ? Thank goodness people are n't 
called upon nowadays to emulate the saints and get flayed 
alive, or done to death on gridirons, or shot as full of 
arrows as a pincushion is of pins, all in reward for their 
virtues." 

" Are n't they ? " 

" Not that I can see." 

" But that is just what I am complaining of, Justine. 
I think people are called upon to be saints as much as 
they were in olden times. We are to do as great things 
and to suffer for them as terribly as ever any did in the 
past, and to be martyred over and over again in private 
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if not in public for sake of the right. But I don't see 
that Mr. Carrington does any more for goodness' sake 
than others who are not so good as he. I can't fancy 
his ever sacrificing himself in any way for any one's sake. 
Not that he is selfish. Only he would be sure to find 
some sensible, matter-of-fact, very admirable way of 
comfortably avoiding the self-denial instead of heroically 
going through it and getting hurt by it if need be. Fate 
makes goodness easy to him, and yet he is quite content 
not to be any better than anybody else." 

Justine shrugged her shoulders. ^^ Man DieUy que 
vous ites exigeante ! One would be a fool not to avoid 
trouble if one could, and those who court it deserve to 
get into it. Your theories are all up in the air, high 
above me, and I fancy it would be pretty cloudy living 
among them even for yourself." 

" I have not got up near enough to them to know. They 
are higher above myself than above anybody else," Jean 
answered, with honest humility. " I am certainly a greater 
disappointment to myself all the time than anybody else 
ever can be to me." 

" Then for Heaven's sake don't talk as if Clarke Car- 
rington were not good enough to suit you," replied Jus- 
tine, bluntly, " especially as he pays you the compliment 
of being so thoroughly satisfied with you in every way." 

" O indeed you are mistaken there ! " exclaimed 
Jean, lifting her charming eyes in utmost surprise. " I 
never please him in the least. He is all the time finding 
fault with me— in a very kindly way, to be sure, for he 
could never be any thing else but kind ; still we con- 
stantly disagree, and shall do so to the end of our days." 

Justine pursed up her lips and turned away. 

" In any case," she declared irrelevantly, drawing her 
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light brows together, as she bent over to shake out the 
folds of her dress, " I don't see why he has n*t the sense 
to open his house to his friends. In his old rooms, as a 

bachelor, of course, he could n't ; but now Well, at 

any rate, we will ask him to let his little nephew come to 
Sibyl's party next week, and see what that will bring 
about." 

Sibyl was one of those self-styled, unfortunate children 
who are bom " too near to Christmas," to the acknowl- 
edged disadvantage of their birthday receipts, the latter 
day being so unfairly overshadowed by the great festival as 
to reduce them at least one half. But even for so mate- 
rial a loss as this, there should be no little compensation 
in the gain of first opening one's eyes upon the light at 
a time when the angel's song is in every heart and all the 
world is attuned to its utmost of joy and peace and good- 
will. No one can foretell what his last outlook upon 
life will be ; whether in tears or smiles, whether in thank- 
fulness or regret or dread ; whether in longing and love, 
or in unutterable hatred and despair ; so it is something 
at least to remember that one first saw the earth at its best, 
bringing a birthright of joy with one into it, and catch- 
ing a faint echo of the happy Christmas bells to carry 
afterward all through life in that deepest spot in one's 
heart, where all holiest things are hidden. Do the 
Christmas children ever dimly guess how blessed they are 
of Heaven ? 

Little Sibyl's birthday party came off duly two days 
after the eventful twenty-fifth. Willy Blair was invited, 
as suggested, and came to it with a new string in his 
pocket that had apparently no end at all, and a mon- 
strous Louisville cravat of an exasperating purple, which 
in its intensity put out every other neighboring color, and 
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seemed to draw universal attention to the white-faced 
little mortal so audaciously attached to it. Mr. Carring- 
ton came with him as escort, under excuse that the boy 
was too small to come alone, and too big to be sent with 
a nurse ; and Justine was very gracious, making uncle 
and nephew welcome alike, skilfully tucking the ends of 
the child's bow as far as possible under his huge collar 
with the agile fingers of one clever hand, in the very 
act of patting his cheek with the other, and with her 
usual quick-witted generalship pressing Clarke into 
active service before he had even decided to enlist, pro- 
moting him at one jump from the rank of private to that 
of second in command. He proved a willing ally, as 
Justine was undoubtedly a competent head ; yet there 
seemed something wrong about the social atmosphere, 
and do what they would the party would n't "begin." 
The children were afraid of Justine, and her grown-up 
manners, as she moved overpoweringly about among 
them, seeming to have her eye on every child at once in 
the most alarming way, and the poor little creatures 
stood about passively just where they happened to be 
pushed to, and stared at each other suspiciously, and 
looked scared and sheepish, and said they had " forgot- 
ten " or " did n't know how " to the simplest game pro- 
posed. Mrs. Lethbridge, who at all times had a genius 
for obliterating herself, had retired from the scene under 
the impression that there would be less restraint without 
her, as if her mild presence could ever seem any thing 
but a large tacit permission to the most lawless to work 
his will ; and Milly, who would have proved a valiant aid 
in the entertainment of the little ones, had basely de- 
serted her post for the exclusive benefit of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who had inopportunely elected to call that afternoon, 
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and with whom she had speedily disappeared in the quieter 
regions of the library. The affair was proceeding in the 
most halting and unpromising fashion when Marion 
arrived, bringing little Alice and Margie Warburton. 
Justine bore down upon them at once from the other end 
of the room, like the goddess of an unbeautiful fate, 
greeting Marion with a smothered but energetic ejacula- 
tion in French, accompanied by an almost imperceptible 
shrug of the shoulders, which expressed volumes, and 
hurrying off the two bewildered little new-comers to take 
their places in the ring, like two fresh victims waiting 
their turn to be guillotined. Marion stood for an instant 
watching the solemn effort at amusement and the unre- 
sponsive faces of the forlorn little guests, who seemed 
one and all laboring under the impression that they had 
somehow gotten back to school, where their primary duty 
obviously was to shirk all they could, and get away in the 
end with as little punishment as possible. 

There was a comical side to all this exaggerated seri- 
ousness which by no means escaped Marion's keen sense 
of the humorous, and she turned presently to Carrington, 
who had drawn near in the pursuit of a refractory small 
truant, and was vainly endeavoring to persuade the child 
to " try just once more," with an argumentative " I am 
advising it entirely for your own sake, little boy," much 
as if he were enjoining a further attempt at the multipli- 
cation table, or one grand final go at the capitals of the 
United States. 

" The pursuit of pleasure seems to be even more diffi- 
cult for the young than for the old," said Marion, with 
an amused smile. 

Carrington was bending double over his pouting and 
stubborn subject, but he raised himself at Marion's ad- 
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dress, releasing the child, who fled precipitately under a 
table. 

" I don't know what it is," he said hopelessly, glancing 
into the back room with an expression of undisguised 
despair, and wiping his forehead with his handkerchief, 
" this is about the most uphill work I ever lent a hand 
to in my life. Poor little things ! How happy it would 
make them if only they could all be turned off home 
again ! " 

" Society has its claims even upon children," Marion 
answered, with great gravity. "They must learn with 
the rest of us to do or die for its sake." 

She turned away as she spoke, with another amused 
glance at the melancholy assembly, and disappeared up 
the stairs ; and Carrington, with a profound sigh, returned 
to his laborious duties. 

The game was advancing on its dreary course, when 
the door suddenly opened and Jean appeared, bright, 
animated, and eager. 

" Miss Van Voorst asked me to come down. She will 
stay with your grandmother in my place," she explained. 

Justine's face clouded ever so slightly. Carrington's 
brightened visibly ; and little Sibyl ran to her friend with 
a delighted cry. 

" O Jean, Jean, I am so glad ! Do come and make 
fun for us ! Do come ! " 

And in another minute Jean was in the middle of them 
all, laughing, frolicking, suggesting this, proposing that, 
as much a child as any of them, forgetting Justine, 
Clarke, and every thing but just the moment's merriment, 
entering into the children's mood as only a true lover of 
children can, and infusing new life and vim into the 
whole. It was a magical change. The room, before so 
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silent and grave, now rang with childish laughter and 
merry voices as with- a jangle of silver bells, and was all 
alive with little daintily-robed, many-hued figures, dart- 
ing hither and thither like a whole flower-bed sprung to 
life and suddenly turned loose upon a lawn. Jean was 
the soul of it all. There was no need for any one else, 
and Justine and Carrington drew aside instinctively. 

" How thoroughly she is enjoying it ! " Clarke said con- 
tentedly, rubbing his hands slowly together. " That is 
the secret of her success and our failure. It is genuine 
sport with her, and children know the difference. There 's 
no deceiving a child." 

" The difficulty in a child's party is always at the 
start," said Justine, with a hard note in her voice. 
"Anybody can keep it going when it is once well under 
way." 

" Well, I am heartily glad to be out of it, I confess," 
admitted Clarke. " I would much rather sit here and 
cool off — and talk to you," he added, as a gallant after- 
thought. 

The talk was .a very desultory one however. Justine 
was oppressed with the unwonted sense of failure, and her 
companion's remarks were chiefly confined to comments 
upon the proceedings, which he watched with quite a 
grandfatherly interest, leaning forward, with his arms 
resting on his knees, and a smile of benignant satisfac- 
tion upon his kindly face. Justine watched him jeal- 
ously, and rather wondered that he did not attempt to 
speak to Jean in her frequent Sittings near them, his eyes 
followed her so constantly ; but generally when she drew 
near, he chanced to turn to Justine just at the instant, 
with some insignificant question. Only once, when old- 
fashioned Blind-man's-Buff was in full swings and Jean^ 
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the fateful bandage over her eyes, came uncertainly down 
the room with graceful outstretched arms, a light sway- 
ing figure, surrounded by a swarm of mischievous imps 
flying at her and away from her and back to her and 
around her like so many buzzing bees, Clarke suddenly 
jumped forward, and stooped to push an ottoman aside, 
not that it was really in her way at all, Justine thought ; 
he need n't have troubled himself to move it. The action 
brought his head accidentally against Jean's groping 
hands, and she instantly caught at it with a joyous out- 
cry. 

" I have you ! I have you at last, whoever you are ! " 
she exclaimed gleefully, while the children pressed gig- 
gling around, and Clarke dropped on one knee, the bet- 
ter to keep to his low level. 

" Guess ! Guess ! " called a dozen little high-pitched 
voices, and Jean's soft hands wandered questioningly 
all over Clarke's smooth head and round, beardless face. 
They felt like satin to him as they lightly touched his 
cheeks. Justine wondered that he looked so grave and 
kept so still — so very, very still. He seemed scarcely to 
breathe, quite as if it were all in earnest, and not only a 
foolish game in which he was accidentally entangled. 

"01 can't guess, I can't guess at all ! " Jean cried, 
stamping her foot in merry despair. " It is a boy's head, 
for here 's the parting on one side. And, O dear, what a 
big head ! What a terrible thing it would be if it ever 
got to aching — such a big head would have such a big 
ache ! Who is the very biggest boy here ? Why it must 
be Harry Conway. Yes, it 's Harry Conway, I am 
sure / " 

A shout of exultant derisive laughter went up from the 
fnrapture4 children, to whom no success is ever so 
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entertaining as failure, and Jean, with one hand still 
resting on Clarke's head, pushed back the bandage 
from her eyes. 

" O Mr. Carrington ! " she exclaimed. " How mean 
of you to creep into the game .and fool me so ! Never 
mind, Harry, I *11 have you yet ! " And with a light 
laugh she sprang away from Clarke, paused a minute to 
readjust the handkerchief, and was off as she had come. 
There was not a trace of embarrassment in either her 
voice or manner. Why should there be ? It was Clarke 
whose cheeks reddened faintly as their eyes met, his so 
grave, hers so merry, and he soberly got up and returned 
to his seat. What had the light touch of those satin 
fingers done to him ? 

He paid less attention to the game and more to Justine 
after that little episode, and finally turned his back on 
the children altogether, and embarked on a detailed 
account of a business trip he had taken some weeks 
before to Buffalo, and of his incidental visit to Niagara. 
He was an enthusiastic lover of natural scenery, which 
Justine was not, and before he was half through his 
description of the Falls in their wintry dress, she con- 
tracted a permanent dislike towards icicles. What dif- 
ference could there be, she thought, in icicles hanging 
from a rock or from an iron balustrade outside a city 
window? After all, impartially considered, they were 
nothing on earth but unpleasantly cold, damp, brittle 
things, leaking eternally from the sharp end ; it was 
being needlessly romantic to make such a fuss about 
them, and she had never before suspected Clarke, of all 
men, of having any romance whatever in him. It was a 
pity. She liked him better without it. 

The children's supper was announced at last, an4 
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Jean, panting, dishevelled, and flushed, though laughing 
and merry still, declared her mission ended, and handing 
her charges formally over to Justine and Milly, who re- 
appeared bright and blooming and prompt for action 
upon the departure of Mr. Fitzgerald, she darted away, 
closing the door determinedly upon the children's clam- 
orous appeals to her to stay. 

Somehow, when she reached the hall Clarke was there 
too, walking quietly up and down, with his hands behind 
his back, as if he had been there all the evening. She 
was running past with a sunny glance, but he stopped 
directly in her way. 

" Do say good-bye to me before that insatiable third 
story front absorbs you again entirely. You have been 
doing wonders to-night. Are you not very tired ? " 

" No, not a bit. I have so enjoyed it. I love children. 
I believe I have had the best time of any of them. O 
I hope I did not muss your hair unpardonably, Mr. Car- 
rington ! Please forgive me. How grave you look ! 
Have I vexed you ? I had no idea it was you, you know. 
Do forgive me ! " 

"Forgive you?" repeated Clarke. The grave look 
gave way to a smile, and he held out his hand to her. 

" Nay, all is fair in love or war or Blind-man's- Buff. 
And so good-night and good-bye, my lady Jean, and 
permit me this once. A kiss for a blow, you know." 

And he lifted one of the soft satin hands and kissed it, 
but so lightly that she scarcely felt the touch of his lips 
upon it, and the next minute he had dropped it, and was 
looking at her all as gravely as before. 

" I am sure you must be very tired," he said in the 
most matter-of-fact tone imaginable, turning away and 
resuming his walk down the hall " Good-night, Miss 
Jean." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" LJOW unlike Clarke to kiss my hand. I wonder why 
' ^ he did," was Jean's first thought, as she ran 
lightly up the stairs. " I wish Dr. Keith could have been 
here to-night. I am sure he would have enjoyed see- 
ing the children," was her second one, and in the second 
she naturally forgot the first. The last thought must in- 
evitably be the most absorbing, whatever its predecessors 
have been. 

It was like stepping into another world when Jean 
opened the door into Mrs. Van Voorst's sitting-room a 
little later. The gas was turned low, and the room 
lighted only by the fire, which threw a subdued yet luxu- 
rious, ruddy glow over its immediate vicinity, while the 
heavy shadows beyond showed all the blacker in con- 
trast to the one spot of condensed brilliancy, just as sor- 
rows make the darker blots upon our lives forthe bright- 
ness of the days that went before. Marion sat in the full 
firelight, her head fallen back on her chair, her hands 
folded quietly in her lap ; for once a picture of perfect 
rest. She was so near the hearth and so illumined by its 
glow, that it seemed almost as if she were herself the cre- 
ator as she was the centre of all the warmth and light in 
the room, the fire counting for but a secondary factor. 
Mrs. Van Voorst, who had so far recovered as to have 
entirely wrested her sanctum from Mrs. Lethbridge's 
usurpation, sat farther back — so far back, indeed, that 
153 
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there was only an indistinct line upon the shadows 
to betray where she was, as if she had heightened the 
darkness by entering it. It was all so quiet, so utterly 
still, that Jean involuntarily held her breath as she came 
in, feeling that she had walked into a dream which the 
first conscious thought would scatter. But Mrs. Van 
Voorst roused instantly at her entrance, all as broadly 
awake, and with her wits as keenly alive in a moment as 
had she not been peacefully and profoundly asleep for 
the last half hour. There was no such thing with this 
sharp-minded old dame as that mental twilight between 
sleep and wakefulness common to ordinary mortals. 

" It is high time you came, Jean," she declared em- 
phatically. "Marion and I have been bored to death 
with each other this hour back." 

"Speak for yourself, granny," came Marion's slow, 
lazy voice out of the firelight. " I have never been better 
entertained. My ideal of bliss is to do nothing and say 
nothing." 

" It is an ideal you constantly realize then," said her 
grandmother. "You are the idlest creature on earth, 
and the most useless." 

" I am profoundly conscious of it," Marion replied 
tranquilly. " I wonder I took the trouble to grow up. I 
should not do it again. Indeed, my creation altogether 
was entirely superfluous, so far as I can make out." 

" Is any creation that ? " asked Jean, timidly. " And 
don't you think it is partly in our own power to make 
our lives what we choose ? " 

Mrs. Van Voorst groaned. " Heaven help us, here is 
Jean off on her favorite hobby. Now there will be some 
fast riding. Get me away first, Jean, I '11 not stay for 
the circus," 
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Marion did not move while the nightly ceremonies 
connected with the withdrawal of the invalid took place. 
No further assistance could be needed in addition to 
that of Jean and Emma, so why offer it ? and Mrs. Van 
Voorst being too preoccupied with the details of the de- 
parture to remember to make any adieux, Marion did not 
trouble to proffer any civilities on her side, but lay back 
in her chair, apparently as unobservant of what went on 
around her as were she alone. It was some time before 
Jean returned from Mrs. Van Voorst's bedroom, and when 
she did so she found Marion in exactly the same position 
still. 

" What do you expect to make of your life ? " she 
inquired with indolent interest as Jean came up, precisely 
as if there had been no break whatever in the conversa- 
tion. 

Jean knelt down on the hearth, spreading out her 
hands to keep the flame from her face. 

" What shall I make of it ? Not much, of course. I 
have no talent whatever. I am less gifted than most 
people. My best must be poor enough. Only I do 
want to do some good — to help in some small way. I can 
at least try to do my utmost." 

" What is your utmost ? " 

" I cannot tell that yet. No one can know what his 
utmost is till he has tried. Fortunately, the power to do 
grows with the doing ; otherwise one would be disheart- 
ened at the beginning." 

" Is n't it as well to be disheartened at the beginning 
as disappointed at the end ? " Marion asked languidly. 

" No, for at least one has the satisfaction of having 
tried." 

''Where is the satisfaction in an effort resulting in 
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failure? There is the failure itself — an ignominious 
fact — the disappointment, and the weariness incurred by 
the effort. Better sit still and risk nothing." 

" But to win any thing worth having, must not one be 
willing to risk something ? Besides it does not seem to 
me that one need fail if one tries very hard — ^very, very 
hard." 

" And how are you going to try ? On grannie ? It 
will fit you for a great deal, certainly, to get the mastery 
of grannie." 

"But this is only my apprenticeship, you know," Jean 
said eagerly. " This is only to fit me to do better. I 
want to do so much — oh, so much ! " 

" Why ? " asked Marion, in the calm, unvarying tone 
that had such a fascination in spite of its monotony. 
" Where is the good of wearing one's self away in any en- 
deavor when after all a woman's much accomplishes so 
little ? How is any one the happier for setting up an 
impossible standard which it is a daily mortification not to 
have reached ? " 

" But if one comes nearer it ? " 

" One can't come nearer it," returned Marion, seriously. 
" It is like a man climbing a mountain with a flag in his 
hand. No matter how high he goes, he comes no nearer 
his flag." 

" Then you would give up trying ? You would not 
aim to do or be any thing ? " 

" I only ask what is the use of trjring ? " reiterated 
Marion. " No trying brings happiness. Happiness 
comes or not, according to circumstances, and never 
through any help of our own." 

" May not that depend a little perhaps upon what one 
ineans by happiness ? " 
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" Happiness can be but the same thing to every one — 
to every woman, that is. It is love, of course," said 
Marion in her most even and uncadenced tone. " What- 
ever we say, it always comes down to that in the end as 
the chief blessing in woman's lot." 

" I cannot agree to that ! " declared Jean, quickly. 
" Love is a great happiness, of course, but it is not the 
same to all women. It would not make the whole hap- 
piness of all. Life has so much else in it. Love is 
only a part." 

" Granted," said Marion, raising her arms to rest them 
above her head on the back of the chair. " It is only a 
part. But it is the best part. It is the dearest part. It 
is the one only part which makes the rest of life worth 
living— for a woman." 

" For some women ; not for all women," insisted Jean. 
" It would not for all — ^not for me, for instance. Love 
would be little to me compared to other things." 

"You think so," Marion answered, unconvinced. 
'*But it is because you do not know how weak even 
strong women are when it comes to love." 

** Why need it. come to love at all then? "said Jean, 
unwillingly, letting her hands drop, and turning her face 
towards Marion. " What does a strong women need of 
love ? Surely a life may be filled so full with work and 
duty and high aims as to be rounded all out without just 
this added." 

" Just this," repeated Marion, with a low, faint laugh, 
so low that it was hard to distinguish it from a sigh. 
" You speak as a man. It is * just this ' — * only this,' 
superadded to a man's life. But to a woman it is the 
very breath of life itself. Things are so unequally appor- 
tioned. The race is not always to the swift, nor the bat- 
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tie to the strong. It is the sex that loves the least that 
has the entire command of love. Woman is only to love 
when man gives her the permission. Yet let her life be 
as full, as over-full, as you please, and without just this in 
it — this love of which you speak so slightingly — it will 
unsatisfy her to the very end. There is no happiness 
without some measure of completeness, and no woman's 
life can be complete without love — love, marriage, and a 
little child to hold to her heart. She may pretend even 
to herself that it is not so, but in her soul she secretly 
knows and admits that it is, and that nothing else can 
atone to her for the missing of it." 

A fitful flame leaped up from the grate as Marion 
spoke, and played mockingly over her face, as if to show 
how proud and unmoved and passionless it was despite 
the passion in her speech. What indeed could love ever 
be to her — to this beautiful, cold, indifferent woman, 
whose looks and tones were so utterly at variance with 
her words ? 

Jean hesitated before answering. 

" I do not know," she said at last, doubtfully. " I 
have never loved any one, not in that way, I mean ; but 
it does not seem as if love could ever be so much to me 
as — as you say. I do not feel as if I should miss any 
thing out of my life in missing it, at least not much ; 
certainly not if I had other and better things — that is, 
I think not." 

As Jean made this faltering assertion, she was aware 
of an odd, unaccustomed little flutter in the region of her 
heart, at which she frowned instinctively as at something 
that should be put down at once and without investiga- 
tion ; and suddenly, too, she felt the fire warm on her 
face, so that she held up her hands again to shut off the 
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glow. Of course, love was nothing to her. It never 
would be any thing to her. She was far stronger than 
Marion knew. Love was beautiful, perhaps ; yes, very 
beautiful, doubtless, but 

Just at this point, rather preceding than following his 
hasty tap upon the door, Dr. Keith unexpectedly walked 
into the room. To have had any one break in unan- 
nounced upon the twilight quiet of their talk would have 
been disturbing, but Dr. Keith's second call in the day 
had been so long given up, that he was the last intruder 
Jean might have looked for. It was not surprising at 
all, therefore, that his entrance should give her such a 
start, making her heart beat absurdly, and sending the 
swift color brightly into her cheeks for shame at her own 
foolishness. 

" Why, Dr. Keith ! " she exclaimed, springing to her 
feet — and then stood still, transfixed with a strange and 
unaccountable sensation that suddenly swept through 
her overwhelmingly, like a less explainable and more 
humiliating shock than the last Could it be that it was 
gladness ? And why should she be suddenly so glad ? 

If the new-comer had startled Marion also, she did not 
show it. She did not even look to see who had entered ; 
but at Jean's exclamation she arose from her chair, 
slowly, as if resenting the interruption, and stood, too, 
turning half-way around, so that her figure was but a sil- 
houette against the firelight, which was making so pretty 
a picture of Jean. 

Dr. Keith hesitated in the centre of the room, glan- 
cing uncertainly at Marion ; and with an effort Jean 
caught herself together, and went forward to meet him. 

" Mrs. Van Voorst has gone to bed. I will tell her you 
are here." 
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" Pray do not wake her if she is asleep," said the doc- 
tor. " I only came in to say I shall not be able to see her 
for the next few days. I am going out of town." 

Going out of town. He could not be there again, 
then, for several days. Another odd sensation shot 
through Jean, one that this time had no faintest suspicion 
of gladness in it. But perhaps Mrs. Van Voorst would 
think she could not spare him. In that case would he 
still go ? 

Mrs. Van Voorst, however, proved to be asleep when 
Jean went in to see, and upon her return with the re- 
port, she found the doctor alone, extended at his ease 
in Marion's chair, with his arms clasped indolently above 
his head, much as hers had been. 

" Where is Miss Van Voorst ? " asked Jean, in surprise. 
" Why did she go ? " 

"Apparently for sake of leaving me her chair," answered 
the doctor, nonchalantly, stretching out his good-looking 
feet to the fire. ** It was considerate of her, for I find it 
an uncommonly comfortable one. She said something 
about taking some children home. Since when has the 
fastidious Miss Van Voorst taken to pla)ring nursery 
maid ? " 

"I cannot say. Don't you think she will grace the 
r6le?" 

" She will doubtless grace any position she chooses to 
fill, on the sole condition that she chooses it." 

" Have you known her long ? " asked Jean, leaning an 
elbow on the low mantel-piece and resting her head on 
her hand. 

The doctor was looking intently into the fire through 
half-shut lids, his thick, straight, dark lashes seeming 
almost to touch his cheeks. 
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" Long is a comparative term," he answered. " It has 
different values for different people. I have known her 
longer than I have known you." 

" Do you know her well ? " 

" I presume I know you better, Miss Jean. You are 
far less enigmatical." 

" I cannot understand her at all," Jean went on mus- 
ingly. " She seems so cold, so utterly indifferent. I 
cannot imagine her caring for any one ; not much, I 
mean ; not enough to — ^to forget herself ; that is, ever to 
get a hair's-breadth beyond her own control. And 
yet " 

" Go on," said the doctor. He had raised his head 
slightly, and was looking straight at her. It seemed to 
Jean she had never seen eyes so clear, and deep, and 
beautiful as his. They were very handsome eyes, cer- 
tainly, long and almond-shaped and heavily fringed, 
changing with every light from bronze-gray to deepest 
brown ; but there was a curious gleam in them now, half 
serious, half mocking, and the direct, unusual gaze flus- 
tered her. She could not meet it, nor continue speaking 
while it rested on her, apparently reading her thoughts 
without so much as an effort to decipher them, and she 
broke down and turned her head aside uneasily. 

" You think she would never love with the st\i-abandon 
that you would, for instance ? " said the doctor, specula- 
tively, filling up the pause. " No, I do not think she 
would. She has herself too thoroughly in hand. While 
you, if you ever loved, you would doubtless throw all 
there was of yourself into your love. You would fool- 
ishly reserve no smallest fraction of your affection for 
emergencies. You would love in the orthodox fashion, 
romantically, madly, and of course unwisely. So don't 
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fall in love too easily, Miss Jean. Very few men are 
worth all that loving." 

" That does not concern me," replied Jean, still with- 
out looking at him, and vexed with herself that she 
could not. " I am never going to fall in love." 

" That is right," said the doctor, and feeling that he 
had turned his eyes away, Jean breathed freer again. 
" That is the wisest resolution you could come to. This 
loving business is the very absurdest, and most contra- 
dictory, and most irrational, and least compensated of 
any business on earth. Men, of course, know nothing 
about it. By all accounts women do loving enough for 
both. Still I am glad to hear you are going to keep out 
of it, for if I am any judge of character, I should say you 
were one who would be bound to take it hard." 

" One would fancy you were speaking of the measles 
or the mumps ! " said Jean, with an uncomfortable little 
laugh. 

" Not at all," he rejoined, altering his position to one 
of greater apparent ease, and looking fixedly at Jean 
again. ** There is no possibility of any such misappre- 
hension. The measles and the mumps are misfortunes 
one may readily incur twice, while by all that is credible 
in poetry and song, no soul ever suffered of love but once." 

" I wish you would not speak in that voice," said Jean, 
impatiently. " It seems as if you were mocking at every 
thing." 

" I am sorry, but I really have n't any other voice 
about me, Miss Jean. I don't generally carry two." 

"Yes you do. Dr. Keith. You have two distinct 
voices. One is this one, indifferent, and cynical, and 
sarcastic, and — ^and hard sometimes in spite of its low 
tone and its clear ring. The other — oh, the other ■" 
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" The other is my professional voice, I suppose/' said 
the doctor, as she hesitated, taking out his watch and 
holding it at arm's length to look at it ; " the voice 
in which I bid you take good care of your patient in my 
absence, reminding you that I shall hold you accountable 
for the condition in which I find her upon my return. 
Don't be alarmed. She can do without me for a while 
perfectly, or of course I should not go. Go on as I 
directed this morning till I come back. My father is not 
well, and I thought I would take a run up into the coim- 
try to see him." 

" How long shall you be gone ? " 

" Four or five days, probably." 

" O, sha'n't you be back for the midnight service at St 
Ann's ? Justine said she was going to ask you to go 
with us." 

" She did me that honor, and I declined. But you can 
say a prayer for me on the memorable occasion. Pray 
do me the kindness. Miss Jean." 

" I am always in earnest when I pray," answered Jean, 
gravely. " I cannot remember you on my knees when 
you ask it so lightly." 

Dr. Keith got up, and stood resettling himself in his 
coat. " Quite right," he said, drawing down the collar 
energetically with both hands. " Quite right." Then he 
came and stood before her, looking at her very seriously. 
" I do not always think as lightly as I speak. Miss Jean. 
I shall be glad of your prayers then and now and always. 
There is no man so good but a woman's prayers may 
better him, and none so bad but they may help him. So 
you will not forget, I hope." 

" No, I will not forget. But " 

*' But what ? " 
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'* Nothing." 

"But what?" 

" Nothing, I said." 

The doctor drew a step nearer. " But what, Miss 
Jean ? I am waiting to hear." 

A faint flush came into Jean's soft cheeks, and she 
looked up in visible embarrassment. 

" It was only — I am so disappointed that you will not 
be here on New Year's Eve to go with us," she faltered, 
dropping her eyes as she spoke. ** O why do you always 
make me say what you choose, whether I want to or not ? " 

The doctor laughed, well pleased. 

" Why should n't you want to say this ? It is very flat- 
tering. I am glad I made you say it. But it was time 
I went half an hour ago. Good-bye. Tell Miss Van 
Voorst I have found her easy-chair exceedingly com- 
fortable. It was very polite of her to give it up to me." 

Jean looked dreamily after him as he left the room. 
He would be gone four or five days, probably, he said. 
Had he meant exclusive of the days he travelled ? That 
would make two more. He would be gone six or seven 
days in that case. Yes, most likely a whole week. His 
family lived in Maine. It was rather a long journey to 
take for a shorter time. What a pity they lived so far. 
He would certainly be gone a week. It would not do to 
think it could be less. Besides he undoubtedly meant 
the four or five days to be exclusive of the days of travel. 
Yes, it was better not to begin to expect him back before 
a week. That would be — this was Wednesday, and he 
was to start to-morrow — not till next week Thursday. It 
seemed strangely remote, that next week Thursday, as 
Jean counted off the days on the pretty tapering satin 
fingers that Clarke Carrington had kissed. 



CHAPTER XV. 

JVAARION had gone back with the children by the 
^ ' ^ time Dr. Keith went down-stairs. She had an en- 
gagement for the evening, and upon reaching home she 
went at once to her room to dress, although it was early 
and there was no manner of hurry. She was unusually 
long over her toilette that night, however, and her little 
nieces knocked several times at her door before she an- 
nounced herself ready to admit them for the appreciative 
inspection upon which they always insisted. 

"O how beautiful you do look, Aunt Marion!" 
Alice exclaimed, walking admiringly around her, and 
stroking the sheeny folds of her dress with that love of 
holiday garments innate in even the youngest of little 
women. " I never saw you loot so beautiful. You look 
just like a queen, you look so proud. Do you feel 
proud. Aunt Marion, when you look like that ? " 

" My dear child," replied Marion, reaching for her 
gloves and leisurely fitting them on, " to feel exactly as 
one looks, or to look exactly as one feels, always, under 
all possible circumstances, is the very first law of society. 
That is the chief charm about a ball-room. Every one 
there is, of course, as supremely happy as he or she ap- 
pears, and it is wonderfully refreshing to see so many 
perfectly happy people collected together at once." 

" But what do the people do who don't feel happy ? " 

asked Alice, anxiously. " Don't they ever go to any balls ? " 

164 
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" Never. They always stay away," Marion answered 
unqualifiedly. " Or if they are invited by mistake, they 
drop their troubles when they draw on their gloves, and 
are just as happy as the rest by the time they reach 
the ball-room. A pair of evening gloves is the sign and 
symbol of a light heart. To put them on is like raising 
a flag on a house-top to tell the world that all goes well 
within." 

" I would like to go to balls, too," sighed Alice, envi- 
ously fingering a rich bracelet on one of Marion's round 
firm white arms. " I would like to wear such pretty 
things every night." 

Marion shook her head wamingly. 

" Don't be in a hurry, my child. I will confess to you 
that my dancing shoes hurt sometimes, for all I dance 
away so bravely." 

" Auntie," suddenly said little Margie, who, paying no 
attention to the details of her aunt's splendor, had been 
staring steadily up at the beautiful face ever since 
Marion had admitted her, " have you been crying? " 

" Crying ? My ridiculous little Margie, don't you 
know yet that people never cry when they are grown up ? 
It is. only little silly, weak children who cry because they 
have broken their dollies or cut their fingers, or because 
they can't have their own naughty way. We grown-folk 
have n't any dolls to break, you know, and we have 
learned to handle our knives so that we can use them 
without cutting ourselves ever — all kinds of knives. 
And of course, being grown up, we can have our own 
way always. Now, Alice, hand me my fan, and let me 
go to see if any one else will admire me as much as 
you do." 

And smiling her most brilliant smile at the two little up- 
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turned puzzled faces, with a light caress, in passing, to her 
pet Margie, Marion went down to the library. Dr. 
Warburton and his wife were both there waiting for her, 
Margaret standing with her wrap in her hand ready to 
throw it over her shoulders at a moment's notice, and 
her husband walking up and down the room in the full 
glory of his newest broadcloth, reading aloud from a 
manuscript. He stopped short as Marion entered, first 
glancing at her from under his ponderous brows, and then 
turning his head slowly over his shoulder towards the 
mantel-piece. 

" The clock is slow by five minutes," he said, in his 
most distinct and clerical utterance. " And Marion is 
slow by the clock by ten minutes. But say nothing, my 
child, say nothing. I should do ill to reprove you for 
what has been a salutary lesson in patience to ourselves. 
Nor has it been lost time to us. On the principle that 
every minute should be utilized, I profited by your un- 
punctuality — less unusual in you, my dear, than I could 
advise — to read my next Sunday's sermon to your sister. 
Since I have begun, perhaps I would better finish it, 
Margaret. Pray lend me your attention a few moments 
more, my love. I think this last sentence or two will 
bear re-reading, being the result, as they are, of very 
cogent thought and of elaborate research. Marion, too, 
may not be altogether uninterested." 

" You would better sit down, Margaret," said Marion, 
bluntly. 

" Why yes, certainly, my dear," exclaimed the Doctor, 
springing gallantly toward his wife. " You are always so 
thoughtless of yourself, so careless of your own comfort. 
I do not know what would become of you if we did not look 
after you. Take this chair. No, I think you will find 
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this one easier. And will' you have a footstool ? " He 
looked vaguely around the room as if expecting one to 
come forward at its name. " But I believe you rarely 
use one. Allow me to relieve you of this — this — this 
garment." 

He drew her cloak tenderly away from her and laid it 
upon the sofa as gently as if it had been a live thing, and 
then turning back four or five pages of his manuscript, 
he took his stand under the chandelier, which seemed at 
once to focus all its rays exclusively upon his portly fig- 
ure, and began to read in the same sonorous, impressive 
voice, and with the same declamatory gestures as were he 
addressing his Sunday audience. Margaret sat a while 
watching him with absorbed gratification, till her eyes fell 
on a basket of unfinished work which stood near, and, 
taking off her gloves, she drew it up and proceeded to 
run a ribbon through some dainty little fabric of lace and 
cambric. Minutes may be turned to account in more 
ways than one. Dr. Warburton, however, in the progress 
of his address, turned his gaze upon her at the end of a 
denunciatory sentence as scathingly as had she been a 
rheumatic old rear-pew sinner, and becoming instantly 
aware of her unchurchly occupation, he paused abruptly. 

" My dear Margaret -" 

She looked up with her placid smile. 

" My work has gotten so far behind, Lionel. Going 
out so much with you lately has thrown me sadly back. 
I can work and listen too." 

" One thing at a time always, my love ; one thing at a 
time, if either is to be done well. That is the infallible 
rule of excellence. It is impossible that my work and 
your work should each receive its meed of attention from 
you at the same moment. But I am entirely ready to be 
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guided by your pleasure, my child. Let me wait a more 
convenient season." 

" O Lionel, I could not think of it ! " Margaret ex- 
claimed, hastily pushing the basket aside. " Pray go on. 
You are quite right. It is no suitable time to work when 
listening to such words. There, dear, I am ready." 

" As you decide," said the Doctor, graciously, with a 
smile of plenary absolution. " I am always anxious to 
do your bidding. But perhaps I would better go back a 
little. I fear you lost much of that last passage. Are 
you sure that you are quite comfortable, my love ? And 
you, Marion ? " 

Marion slowly unclosed her eyes. 

" Thanks," she said shortly, and the Doctor read on to 
the end without fyrther interruption, except when Mar- 
garet's cloak slipped from the sofa to the floor, and he 
turned and frowned down at it reprovingly. Inanimate 
things, as well as human beings, should show more respect 
to the preacher and his theme than to interrupt. It was 
in truth a wonderfully able sermon — powerful, eloquent, 
and full of learning. There were tears in Margaret's 
gentle eyes when he had finished. 

" O Lionel," she said fervently, going to him and clasp- 
ing her hands over his arm, "I have never heard any 
thing equal to it anywhere — never ! It is your very, very 
best ! " . 

" My dear child," replied the Doctor, gazing benignly 
down upon her as if she were the entire congregation re- 
ceiving his blessing. " You know I value your opinion 
too highly to consider myself justified in disagreeing with 
it. You are always right. Yes, it is my best ; and speak- 
ing dispassionately of it as another might — for the criti- 
cal faculty is so developed in me that I can judge my 
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own productions as coldly and fairly as were they the 
work of some other pen — I may say without, I hope, in- 
curring the charge of overweening vanity, that there 
will probably not be preached in this city next Sunday 
another sermon that will surpass it. By which, my dear, 
I would by no means be understood to mean that New 
York does not contain many very eloquent preachers. 
Far from it. I should be sorry — exceedingly sorry — to 
have you so misinterpret me. There are many very ad- 
mirable men to be heard here — very admirable indeed — 
even in pulpits of other denominations. I would not for 
a moment have you suppose that I intended to under- 
rate them. And now, my dear, if you will order it, I will 
take another cup of coffee before we start. I own that 
the reading has fatigued me considerably ; not that I re- 
gret it for an instant, however, my child, since it was for 
your sake." 

Margaret looked up at him with her clear eyes shining. 
" You are so good to me, Lionel ! You don't know how 
proud I am of you, and how happy you make me." 

" There, there," replied her husband, good-humoredly, 
gently disengaging himself from her — she was creasing 
his coat-sleeve with her clinging hands — " Marion will 
think we are bride and groom instead of such a staid old 
married couple. See that Thomas brings me the coffee 
at once, my dear. He is so slow. I am afraid he will keep 
us very late. I will step into the study while it is making. 
There is a reference I must look up." 

" What a mind he has ! " Margaret exclaimed, when, 
the necessary orders given, she came back to her sister. 
"Marion, I thought even you must admire that sermon." 

" I did." 

" O why did n't you say something to Lionel about 
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it ? You SO seldom praise any thing. I am sure it would 
have pleased him." 

" Yes, compliments are fitting accessories to ball- 
dresses, are they not ? " Marion made answer, looking 
musingly at her toilet. "I might have done so with 
propriety, but you see I forgot I was not in church, 
where compliments are out of place. Margaret — did 
you mean it — what you said to him just now ? Are you 
so happy really, so happy as you seem ? Can marriage 
really be to any what one fancies it would be ? " 

" O my dear," said Margaret, earnestly, with all her 
pure heart in her eyes, " I am happy and blessed indeed ! 
How could I be otherwise with such a husband as I 
have ? Marriage is all to me that one could ever dream. 
I wish I might see you if but half so happy as I am." 

Marion walked a few steps away and then came back, 
looking at her sister with a curious curl to her lip that 
however was not sarcasm. Margaret's unworldly, saintly 
face, contrasted with the almost ultra-stylishness of her 
dress, struck the younger sister afresh as an incongruity 
of character and accessory which might well extend 
farther into her life than only to her attire. 

" I think I require a great deal less than you have to 
make me a great deal happier than you are," Marion said 
oracularly. " Then again, you are not so happy as you 
think you are, and I am probably less unhappy than I 
think I am, so that the balance may not be very uneven 
between us after all. Now don't try to puzzle that out, 
Margaret. You were never good at enigmas." 

" I do not need to puzzle long to discover that you 
are not happy," Margaret returned gently. " What is it, 
Marion dear ? Has any thing especial happened to 
trouble you to-day ? " 
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" Any thing ? " said Marion, lightly. " My dear sister, 
can you realize that I am being kept all this time from a 
party, when you ask me such a question as that ? Do 
you have any adequate conception of my feelings at the 
delay ? You know I adore parties." 

" On the contrary, I thought you were utterly indif- 
ferent to them." 

" Well, I have changed my tastes, and I am dying to 
go to this one. Have I not spent the entire evening in 
preparation for it ? Have I not put on my most recherche 
and becoming expression ? Yes, I want to go. I want 
to be admired, and courted, and made a great deal of. I 
want to be complimented. I want to be feted. I want 
to be the belle of the evening and carry off the palm 
f tom everybody. I want to have every man in the room 
on his knees to me, withoui a single exception. I want 
to be the one love for life of every creature that comes 
near me." 

" Marion ! " cried her sister, in consternation. " Are 
you in earnest or jest ? I don't understand you. I never 
heard you talk like this before. You have never seemed 
to care an atom for the admiration you receive. Indeed 
I thought it all rather bored you." 

" Poor Margaret I " said Marion, pityingly. " How are 
you ever to know what. I am if I show you so many sides 
at once. You will quite lose the real me in my com- 
plexities. But tell me — your little Alice says she never 
saw me look so well as I do to-night. Is it my dress, 
or " 

" Well ? " 

" I was wondering if I really look better than I did in 
the dress I changed for this. It is a pity to have one's 
appearance deoendent wholly on one's trimmings. I 
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should like to think I had looked quite as well earlier in 
the evening in the dress that I took off. Did I ? Would 
others have thought so ? I should hate to feel I had 
not looked my best a few hours ago too." 

" You foolish girl," said Margaret, smiling fondly as 
she looked Marion over from head to foot with an almost 
motherly pride in her beauty — that wonderful, adorable 
mother-pride which has no equal on earth for the loving 
boldness of its beliefs, and its blind sweet faith in the in- 
fallibility of its own gentle judgments, — " I will pay you no 
compliments whatever. You will presently have your fill 
of them at this reception you are in such haste to be at." 

" O how I loathe receptions ! " Marion cried, unex- 
pectedly, turning on her heels. " How I loathe it all — 
the dressing, and the going, and the being there — the 
infinitesimal small talk and the bloated big talk — ^the 
lights that put out one's eyes and the linty atmosphere 
that stifles one, and the music that one can't listen to 
because of the dull talking ! And then the men, with 
their pretended admiration, their fulsome flatteries or 
their implied civilities, their bouquets, their bonbons, 
their bowing, their smirking, and their futile attempt at 
adoring — it is all insipid, and flat, and insufferably 
monotonous ! I wish I need never go to another party. 
They are all empty, and shallow, and frivolous, and vain 
as " — her voice changed suddenly to an ironical banter 
as the Doctor re-entered the room — " as the people who 
go to them. Here is Dr. Warburton, and here is your 
wrap. Come, Margaret. We must go too, and be shal- 
low and frivolous like the rest. Society is only what we 
each make it, after all ; so let us help make it without 
further delay. You know I am really dying to be there. 
I said so only a moment ago." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

lEAN did not have an easy time of it with her patient 
'^ during Dr. Keith's absence, and the days of waiting 
that she had counted ofF on her slender Angers seemed 
interminably long. Ah, if but it were permitted us to lay 
by all our dull, sorrowful, slow-stepped hours to add in 
some happier time to those few short days that are fin- 
ished ali too soon, how different life's measurement would 
be ! Whole months here, ay, whole years there, would 
be compressed into a second's space ; while some day, 
some hour, or maybe some single incomparably blessed 
moment, would be stretched out till it covered the half of 
a lifetime, and would still be deemed too short ! O the 
blind impartiality of Time, who metes himself out for 
good or for evil, for use or for abuse, to all alike, making 
the autumn day no longer by a single beat for the har- 
vester who must store all his winter wealth before the 
sun shall have reached the hill, than for the runaway 
from school, idling the hours out among the apple-trees 
of hia neighbor's orchard. Will the sun set later for the 
laborer than for the truant ? 

Mrs. Van Voorst was profoundly displeased at her 
physician's abrupt leave, and she was not to be recon- 
ciled by any of the excuses that Jean hesitatingly put 
forth in his behalf. 

" His father ill ? Pish ! " said the irritated old lady. 
" I don't believe his father is ilL How should he be ill 
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living up in that healthy country ? It *s only an excuse. 
Draw back that curtain, Jean. This room is darker than 
the heart of a convicted felon. Suppose his father ts ill. 
A physician has no right to leave his patients, not though 
all his family were ill together. His patients stand first 
in all things with any doctor who hopes to get on. Close 
that curtain again, will you. Do you want to blind me ? 
In point of fact a doctor should have no family. A wife 
is all well enough. She can always be set aside and have 
it made up to her in odd moments or on off days. Be- 
sides a wife is convenient to know his whereabouts and to 
be a sort of slate at the door for him. But as to a family 
with claims upon him — father and mother, etc. — that a 
physician has no manner of right to. He drops his 
family when he takes up his practice." 

" But what a monster he would be, dear Mrs. Van 
Voorst, with only a diploma in the place of all natural 
feelings." 

" Bah, my dear, I don't object to feelings. Dr. Keith 
might have kept on feeling all he liked, for his father, if 
only he had n't gone to him. What was the use of his 
going any way ? He won't attend his father. No doctor 
ever attends his family. His family would n't trust him. 
But he is attending me, and therefore I insist it is his 
first duty to stay and attend me." 

" He said you did n't need him at all for these next 
few days, or he would not have gone. He considers you 
wonderfully better, you know." 

" It 's my place to say if I need him or not," snapped 
Mrs. Van Voorst. ** I promise to let him know quick 
enough when I don't. I told him so a fortnight ago 
when he said I did n't need him so often now. I told 
him he was to come. I do need him. I am very ill ; or 
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if I am not, I may be going to be, who can tell ? Besides, 
his visits make a break in the day. Not that he *s any- 
body in particular. He *s an extremely ordinary young 
man in every way. He *s absolutely dull at times, he *s 
so quiet ; and why he does n't care to talk when he has 
such a voice to talk in, I don't see. There 's nothing in 
the least unusual about him, I maintain, except his eyes 
and his nose. It 's seldom one meets so good a nose. 
But it 's somebody fresh coming in, — one gets sick to 
death of faces one has around all the time. And it 's 
something to look forward to besides meal-time. Don't 
fuss with that paper-cutter, Jean. At any rate, so long 
as I choose to pay for his visits as I would for an amuse- 
ment — for a seat at the opera or a carriage to the races, 
for example, — ^just so long he is bound to come and feel 
my pulse, and look at my tongue, and order me my 
diet the same as were I the sickest person on his list. 
What is the difference ? We i>oth pay the same. What 
right has he to show partiality between us ? A physician, 
I tell you, is nothing but a general servant in every- 
body's pay, and with no right to leave without giving 
warning. He had no business to go to Maine unless I 
said he might." 

" Perhaps he required a holiday," suggested Jean, tim- 
idly. " He has been working hard lately, and he is look- 
ing rather pale and tired." 

" He is n't pale. That is, he always is. That color of 
brown hair invariably has a clear white skin with it. 
Nonsense, he 's well enough. If he is n't he ought to be. 
A physician has no more right to be ill than to take holi- 
days. If he is ill let him give up his profession. Shut 
that window, Jean. It 's open a crack. Is n't it ? Well 
then shut the door. Shut something. How can he pre- 
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tend to look after other people with ailments of his own 
on his mind ? If he can't cure himself what chance is 
there that he 11 cure his patients ? Catch that coal 
quick. It *s going to drop. It is all foolishness thinking 
he looks tired. What has he to tire him ? There *s no 
fatigue in going about seeing people. That *s a rest. 
The fatigue is to lie still all the time as I do. It *s I 
who am tired and need a rest, and my doctor coolly 
takes my physic himself, and leaves me here to suffer. 
He should think of me, not of himself. What else is he 
my doctor for ? " 

So the old lady grumbled on, recurring to the same 
grievance over and over, and growing more and more 
irascible as it assumed greater proportions ; for trouble, 
though the poorest of provisions, is the one article in the 
world which increases instead of diminishing in measure 
as we feed upon it. She was altogether intolerable by 
the third day after Dr. Keith's departure, and when Dr. 
Warburton came in, in the afternoon, she was in no pro- 
pitious mood for the encounter. 

" Don't go, Jean," she said, grimly. " If the Reverend 
Doctor is to do any good here in the absence of my lay 
doctor, it is certainly not to me, and so may be to you. 
For Heaven's sake, don't you go either, Amelia. He '11 
need some one to listen to him, and I am sure that is not 
going to be I." 

" I have not come armed with a homily for any one, 
my dear Mrs. Van Voorst," returned Dr. Warburton, 
blandly, detaining her reluctant hand with a forgiving 
pressure. " It is I who shall do the listening, as I came to 
inquire for your health. I trust I find you much better." 

" I should like to know how I am to be better, with no 
one to look after me." 
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" My dear mother ! " said Mrs. Lethbridge, appeal- 
ingly. 

" My dear Amelia, I forgot you. Your forte certainly 
is looking after people or at them. It *s the only thing 
you ever do do. And where is Margaret, if you please ? 
Off on some fooFs errand ? " 

" Margaret is attending a committee meeting at Mrs. 
Hutchinson's, in my place, otherwise I could not have 
come to-day," replied the Doctor, with dignity. " She 
will be pleased to hear that I have found you looking so 
well, however ; so unusually well, I may say." 

" I tell you I am not at all well," retorted the old lady. 
" I am ill — a great deal too ill to be deprived of all medi- 
cal supervision in a moment because my doctor takes a 
whim to go off pleasuring." 

" Dear me, dear me ! " ejaculated the Doctor. " Is that 
the case indeed ! I cannot commend it in the young 
man. It betrays a most thoughtless and selfish nature." 

" He is selfish, of course," replied Mrs. Van Voorst, 
with savage acquiescence. " Everybody is selfish. The 
whole world is steeped in selfishness to the core. Our 
very exclamations show it. What is the first thing we 
say when we hear of any thing lamentable, no matter to 
whom it happens ? * Dear me ! ' ajways * Dear me ! * as 
if it concerned ourselves vastly more than the person 
afflicted. Pray, how do Dr. Keith's moral infirmities 
touch you. He *s not your doctor." 

" My dear Mrs. Van Voorst, I cannot, but regret that 
you ever made choice of him for yourself. From the 
first I felt that you should have retained Dr. Andrews 
as more suitable for you in every way than this young 



man." 



" The suitability of any one consists in his suiting me 
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or noty and of that you must allow I am the sole judge/' 
responded Mrs. Van Voorst, with irate decision. "I 
should be glad if some other people, nearer of kin, suited 
me as well as he does." 

There was the premonitory fire of battle in Mrs. Van 
Voorst's eye. Mrs. Lethbridge stirred uncomfortably. 

" My dear mother — ** she interposed again, helplessly. 

" I should like to know in what way you consider Dr. 
Keith unsuitable,'* continued the old lady, straightening 
herself in her chair. " Of his skill there is no question. 
As to the rest, he 's of good family, excellent family, 
good old New England stock, with no end of grand- 
fathers in a straight line, and some grandmothers. He 's 
not rich, of course. Most old families are poor. Blood 
generally runs away with gold. But he *11 make his for- 
tune in his profession. Besides I 'm not thinking of 
marrying him, so that *s no disqualification. What I find 
immensely to his credit is that he has educated himself 
(studied in Paris, too), and has gotten a better schooling 
by far than if he had picked it idly out of his father's 
pocket as most young sprigs do. Then to his education 
and refinement and an uprightness you don't find in all 
owners of diplomas, mind you, add a clear head, cool 
judgment, sound sense, and a certain something in him 
which pleases without any effort whatever on his part, 
and I don't see what you want more. He 's a very origi- 
nal and uncommon young fellow, I tell you, and he '11 
have a reputation some of these days that will reach wider 
than to Madison Avenue." 

" Doubtless, my dear madam, doubtless, but " 

" My dear sir, he 's a young man with no buts. He 's 
not to be mentioned with one. However, it takes a fine 
nature to appreciate a fine nature. I don't see why I 
should expect you to appreciate him." 
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'* But, my dear madam, if he neglects you '* 

" Neglects me ? Who says he neglects me ? Do you 
suppose I would employ him if he neglected one ? Why 
do you think he should neglect me ? Am I a person 
likely to be neglected ? " 

** My dear mother — my dear mother ! " came in gen- 
tle expostulatory refrain from the sofa. 

" It is the last thing I could willingly infer," Dr. War- 
burton replied, patting the arm of her chair with two 
soft fingers so soothingly that it seemed as if he must 
mollify the very woodwork. " I can hardly conceive 
that any neglect could be shown any member of the 
family to which I have the honor to belong." 

"Which you have honored with your alliance, why 
don't you say ?" interrupted Mrs. Van Voorst, petulantly. 
" One should speak from the heart." 

" You are too flattering, my kind lady, much too flat- 
tering. And, as I was about to observe, it amazed me to 
understand from your remark that you were suffering 
from lack of proper care, because this young man " — as 
Dr. Warburton said it the adjective sounded like a de- 
served reproof — " had elected to go pleasuring." 

" Pleasuring indeed, sir ! He has gone to see his 
gouty old father. I presume it *s gout. Gout descends 
in old families along with the plate. That 's where he 
is — snowed up somewhere miles deep in the heart of 
Maine. Great pleasuring, I take it. Put down that 
newspaper, Amelia. The rustle is maddening. Nobody 
but myself has any business to touch a newspaper in my 
room. And as to your thinking me suffering from his 
neglect, let me assure you that I am better at this present 
moment, and have every prospect of a longer life before 
me than many younger people, who confidently, and it 
may be mistakenly, expect to inherit from me." 
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" Let US hope so. Indeed, we do all hope and pray so 
most devoutly," said Dr. Warburton, with unctuous 
fervor. " May your life be yet far from that end common 
to all, and towards which our thoughts should at all 
times and seasons humbly be directed, that, when it 
comes, it may overtake none of us as a thief in the 
night." 

He looked impressively at Mrs. Van Voorst, who 
looked contemplatively down at his feet. He felt that 
he had, perhaps, spoken a word in season. 

" It cannot be very bad walking after last night's thaw, 
judging from your boots," she remarked, lifting her eyes 
suddenly to the Doctor's face, and considerably discon- 
certing him. 

" Ah — perhaps — I really did not observe the streets," 
he said hastily. " I came in the brougham.*' 

" O did you," said Mrs. Van Voorst, significantly. " I 
supposed Margaret had the carriage." 

" It is, of course, always at her command," returned 
the Doctor, a little nettled, sensible that the arrow which 
had found out the joint in his harness was not aimed at a 
venture. " But Margaret prefers walking, and I advocate 
it as better for her health. Young mothers are apt to con- 
fine themselves too closely with their children, and so lose 
that healthful exercise which they require, and I am re- 
solved that my wife shall not be suffered so to neglect her- 
self. I have her health more nearly at heart than my own. 
And health," he continued, returning to the charge, and 
rising to his feet, conscious that he was more effective as 
also more at home in this attitude, " health is the one gift 
we should hold least lightly of all Heaven's manifold 
blessings, as there is no foretelling in what unheralded 
moment we may be called upon irrevocably to part with 
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it. Neither the youngest nor the oldest may hope to 
avert the mysterious edicts of Providence." 

He glanced meaningly and compassionately at Mrs. 
Van Voorst's left arm, but apparently she did not observe 
it, and smiled pleasantly back at him. 

" By the by, Doctor, can you tell me who are Marion's 
special admirers at present ? " 

" My dear Mrs. Van Voorst, I have matters of far 
greater import on my mind than the keeping track of 
Marion's admirers. I presume she is not without them, 
but " 

" Presume ! " echoed the old lady, disdainfully, adroitly 
drawing up a light shawl over her stiffened arm while 
seeming to alter the cushion at her back. " She is a Van 
Voorst. Of course she is not without them. The sole 
question is if any among them is eligible. It is time she 
decided on some one." 

There are few women who fail to respond to the first 
mention of matrimony, though their sluggish interest be 
stirred by no other subject under heaven. Even Mrs. 
Lethbridge found speech at this point. 

" I doubt if Marion marries early," she remarked in 
her emotionless voice. " She is the most indifferent to 
attention of any girl that I ever saw. She seems to care 
absolutely nothing for it. I daresay both Justine and 
Milly, with but half the chances, will be married long be- 
fore she is." 

" O as to your girls, my dear," said their grandmother, 
composedly, " C^est affaire faite, Clarke Carrington and 
Owen Verplanck. Very suitable, both of them. Apropos 
of Clarke, has any one seen his sister yet ? " 

No, Mrs. Blair had not been seen by any of Clarke's 
ffiends 5ince her arrival. Justine's invitation to little 
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Willy had been productive of nothing but the boy him- 
self, whose cravat still rankled biliously in her memory. 
True, Mrs. Blair had sent a very polite message, but, 
twist it as one would, it contained not even the shadow 
of an invitation to Justine to call. It was very strange. 
Why should the social, genial, open-hearted Clarke close 
his house to his friends ? Justine, as a society woman, 
resented it on principle. Every house that did its duty 
should give so many parties or dinners yearly, according 
to its location on the map ; otherwise it was not properly 
a house at all. In Thirty-fifth Street, where Clarke 
lived, a dinner company once a fortnight was the least to 
have been expected, and not to have the entr/e of his 
sa/on at all, was a grievous disappointment. Was it always 
to be so? Justine inquired as particularly after Mrs. 
Blair's health as politeness permitted, while inwardly 
bristling with questions that she dared not put. One 
never so chafes under the restrictions of good manners 
as when devoured with curiosity on some matter that a 
few of the indiscreet, point-blank interrogations of the 
licensed vulgar would clear beyond a doubt. One must 
pay for the privilege of refinement with certain positive 
losses. So, with the fact that Mrs. Blair was an invalid, 
and able to receive no one whatever, Justine was obliged 
to content herself. She was somewhat surprised, there- 
fore, when, a day or two before the end of December, 
Clarke came to beg her assistance in selecting a bracelet 
as a New Year's gift for his sister. " I wish it to be very 
handsome,"* he said, " and how is a man to know about 
such things ? JVt// you be so kind. Miss Justine ? " 

Justine was nothing loath, of course, to pilot her friend 
through the embarrassing allurements of Tiffany's ; still 
she felt it incumbent upon her to suggest 4 number of 
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equally valuable and beautiful presents as more suitable 
for a confirmed invalid than a diamond bracelet. But 
Clarke remained firm to his choice. " She wants it, and 
I wish to give it to her," he said simply, and Justine was 
soon too far lost in the pleasure of selection to ponder 
upon its inappropriateness. She was bending with 
Clarke over a trayful of bewildering jewels, when an un- 
expected push at his elbow nearly sent the tray and its 
glittering contents to the floor, and a child's voice ex- 
claimed, in high drawling accents : 

" I thought it was you ! " 

Clarke turned with a smothered ejaculation expressive 
of any thing .but delight, and Justine glanced around 
impatiently at the intruder. It was Willy, in an enor- 
mous yellow bow this time, which seemed to light up all 
the store. 

Clarke stooped down and caught his arm. '^ Is she 
here ? Where is she — your mother ? " he asked hur- 
riedly. 

Willy pointed to a counter some distance away. 

" She *s down there. She 's buying a smelling-bottle ; 
a big one. It '11 hold a lot." 

Clarke turned despairingly to Justine. "Will you 
excuse me just one moment, please ? " 

Justine was of course much too well-bred to look after 
him as he hastened away, and she calmly returned to a 
study of the jewelled bands before her. Still there are 
certain very reputable and high-toned methods of seeing 
without looking, which belong by instinct to the upper 
classes, and she was quite able to discover, therefore, 
that the lady to whom Clarke was conducted by his little 
nephew was both young and attractive, and very hand- 
somely though showily dressed, not at all an invalid in 
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appearance, and one to whom a diamond bracelet, far 
from being an incongruity, seemed a wholly harmonious 
and almost indispensable belonging. Justine was further- 
more aware that this lady greeted Clarke first with vexed 
surprise and then with decided coldness, not to say 
displeasure, while he bent closely over her and said 
something with great apparent earnestness in the dainty 
ear that she unwillingly presented to him. Whatever it 
was, evidently the lady objected to it in the strongest 
terms, and Clarke as evidently insisted still more ener- 
getically, and would not be gainsaid, while Willy, utterly 
unconcerned in the discussion, stood staring open- 
mouthed about the magnificent building, . and slashing 
stealthily at people as they went by with his knotted 
handkerchief, which had ugly orange spots as big as 
mandarins all around the border. 

It was some time before Clarke came back to Justine. 
She held one of the bracelets towards him as he joined 
her. 

" I would choose this one, I think. It seems to me to 
answer your purpose the best," she said, exactly as if he 
had been standing beside her all the time, yet noting 
perfectly, nevertheless, still without seeming to look at 
him, that there was a red flush on his cheeks and an 
expression of extreme annoyance about his eyes and 
mouth, which he was too honest or too unskilled an actor 
to attempt to conceal. He took the bracelet from her 
mechanically, and handed it to the man behind the 
counter. 

" You may send it round to me, if you please," he said, 
without as much as glancing at it, and then turned to 
Justine in open embarrassment. " I hardly know what 
to say to you^ Miss Justine, I sh^ll seem very rude in 
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return for all your kindness, but I must ask you to excuse 
me. My sister is ill — that is, she is not well, and I must 
take her home at once. Can you forgive me for letting 
you go back alone ? " 

" O . that is nothing, Mr. Carrington. Do not think 
twice about leaving me. But I am very sorry for your 
sister. Is it a case where I could be of any assistance ? 
I should be most happy '* 

" No, no, thank you, not at all, not at all," answered 
Clarke, hastily, moving away as he spoke. " You could 
do nothing. She needs nothing but what I can do for her. 
Then if you will excuse me — I am very sorry — It is most 
unfortunate — I must go to her." 

He was off before the words were well finished, bending 
again over the pretty and undeniably angry little woman at 
the counter, and speaking to her this time with undis- 
guised authority ; and presently, as Justine still stood 
there, he passed her on his way to the door, with his sis- 
ter on his arm, and Willy loitering along behind amusing 
himself by decorating the glass counters all along the 
edges as he passed with the marks of five round moist 
little finger-tips, stamped in a continuous irregular pat- 
tern. Clarke gave Justine a troubled smile and bow as 
he went by, rather quickening his pace at that point as if 
to prevent any chance of her addressing him. The lady 
on his arm gave her a freezing and almost impertinent 
stare, and said something to Clarke to which he made no 
reply, though he frowned and bit his lips in a way very 
foreign to him. But the next minute he seemed to make 
an effort to recover himself : his usual pleasant smile re- 
turned to his face, and as he left the store Justine saw 
that he, was talking cheerily and brightly, while his com- 
panion answered only in monosyllables. She di4 npt 
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appear ill in the least, nor seem in any way conscious of 
any need of his assistance. 

Altogether it was a strange affair, and Justine went 
home slowly, pondering it over. If a woman is well 
enough to shop, she is also able, as a rule, to receive her 
friends ; and Mrs. Blair, for a supposed invalid, had un- 
commonly the air of a society woman, who, with a few 
extravagancies of dress toned down, would be quite in 
her element in any drawing-room of the city. What 
could be Clarke's reason for his conduct ? 

It all furnished an interesting and inexhaustible theme 
of discussion that evening over the dining-table, and Jean 
was tired of Clarke's name before the subject was done 
with. If Mr. Carrington chose to be eccentric, whose 
affair was it but his own ? Besides, how could any thing 
matter much that happened in days so mortally dull and 
slow as these ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IVTEW Year's Eve came, and Dr. Keith had not yet re- 
' ^ turned. It was the night of nights for the proposed 
expedition to Brooklyn, — clear and not too cold, with a 
brilliant moon, and a sky pricked with stars like jewels 
newly set. The late thaw had swept the streets of the last 
vestige of snow, leaving them clean and dry as in mid- 
summer ; there was not a breath of wind, and the calm, 
crisp air seemed full of a subdued joy, as if the Christ- 
mas gladness had not yet all passed from it. Dut to Jean 
the soul had gone out of the night. She was over-wear- 
ied with a long day's work. Mrs. Van Voorst had been 
more than usually fretful and exacting, and little Sibyl, 
who had been ailing and unlike herself all that day, had 
unfortunately had the Warburton children to tea, and had 
given quite out with their advent, and come crj^ng to Jean 
for assistance. And Jean had been patient and watchful 
with her invalid, full of fun and frolic with the little ones, 
and tender and loving with Sibyl, and had bravely tried 
to keep down the subtle sense of disappointment, as of 
something missed, that hour by hour crept over her. 

But feelings that have been driven back all day come 
crowding closer to our hearts at eventide, like beasts of 
prey emboldened by the gathering of the darkness ; so that 
thoughts which we resisted successfully at noon become 
our conquerors in their turn by night. There had been 
a lively party of young people in the drawing-rooms all 
187 
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the evening, but Jean in her present mood could not force 
herself to join them, and sat idle and still in her own 
room, bidding the old year farewell with that sudden 
yearning over it which we feel towards all things in the 
moment of losing them. It is only when the past slips 
from us that we realize all that it has brought to us of 
good, questioning anxiously within ourselves whether any 
future will prove more kind, and dreading the disap- 
pointments that we feel are hovering with vulture wings 
over the very sweetest and choicest of our dreams. 

So Jean sat in her quiet, unlighted room, weaving 
vague memories and vaguer hopes together, until the hour 
for starting came and she went down-stairs, pausing in 
the nursery on the way for another good-night to little 
Sibyl, whom she found wide awake, tossing restlessly on 
the pillows. 

" O to-day is so long, Jean," she murmured, pressing 
her hot face against Jean's cool cheek. " I am tired of 
to-day : I want it to be to-morrow." 

Jean held the child close, kissing the thick waves of 
silky hair that fell so prettily across her forehead. " It 
is the cruel law of life, my pet, that we cannot have any 
to-morrow till we have lived to-day quite through. Is it 
so hard to be patient till it comes ? " 

" Yes," the child said drearily, as Jean reluctantly laid 
her back in the bed and covered her tenderly over. '' I 
can't be patient. I don't like to-day. I want it to be to- 
morrow. Why is to-morrow so long in coming ? Why 
is to-morrow so far, so far, so far ? " 

And Jean went away with the words ringing like a re- 
frain in her ears. " Why is it so far, so f ar ? " Why do joys 
that we wait for seem farther from us than joys that we 
3:^^)em^)^^ ? Why is it only coming sorrows that seem near? 
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All were ready for the start by the time Jean appeared, 
and the little procession of young people, with Dr. War- 
burton and his wife as chaperones, soon reached Third 
Avenue, where they were to take the Elevated Road to the 
ferry. They had their car quite to themselves at that late 
hour, and the gay chatter and laughter went on back and 
forth unchecked. Jean felt too little in the spirit of it to 
mingle with it, and sat silently apart, listening with grow- 
ing disdain. It is curious that the mere fact of bearing a 
part in any conversation should lend it at once so much 
of interest and purpose. Why is it that the same thing 
sounds so ineffably inane when we are no longer partici- 
pators in it ? Could all our talk be jotted down for us to 
read afterwards with the cool criticism of an outsider, how 
many of us would believe it possible that such trivial and 
aimless words were spoken really by ourselves ? Scraps 
of the conversation going on around her reached Jean's 
ears intermittently. Was it credible that what Milly was 
saying could sound so different to Mr. Verplanck from 
what it did to her ? He was all satisfaction and absorbed 
attention, and how silly Jean thought it ! Could they 
find nothing to discuss but the various favors at " that 
lovely German " of the evening before, and the compara- 
tive merits of caramels and chocolate creams ? Yet how 
Milly sparkled and blushed and laughed, and how thor- 
oughly interesting Mr. Verplanck appeared to find her. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was on her other side, occasionally con- 
tributing some remark in comparison with which Mr. 
Verplanck's effusive speeches seemed wit incarnate. But 
then, no one expected any intellectual effort of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, it being conceded that economical Nature had 
withheld the gift of brains from him when bestowing on 
him that of good looks ; and when the outside of a man's 
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head is so entirely satisfactory in every particular, who 
could be exorbitant enough to demand equal perfection 
of its interior ? Not Milly, at least. 

Justine sat nearly opposite, in less animated yet as en- 
grossing conversation with an intelligent-looking man 
and a young woman with that peculiarly aggressive form 
of nose which is said to be one of the whimsical sign- 
posts of a superior intellect. Surely they could not be 
talking such twaddle as the others ! Yet it did not sound 
of much higher order. 

" Were you there ? " 

"No." 

" I went." 

" Did you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well ? " 

" It was crowded." 

" Was it ? " 

" And hot ! " 

" You don't say so ? " \ 

" Yes.' 

" Good ? 

" So-so.' 

" Indeed." 

" Why did n't you go ? 

" Could n't." 

" Oh ! " 

Jean looked away in despair. What was the good of 
that young woman's nose, if it could not put a stop to 
such pettiness as this ? Dr. Warburton was farther along, 
in one of the cross-seats by himself. He occupied it in- 
deed too completely for any one else to have cared 'to 
share it ; besides, he evidently preferred to be alone with 
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his thoughts. He sat perfectly motionless, with his arms 
folded on his ample breast, his head bent forward, and 
his lips pursed up, in profound meditation. Jean won- 
dered if he was displeased with the light society tone of 
a party on its way to so solemn a midnight service. It 
consoled her somewhat to see that he had withdrawn 
from it all, as if unwilling to lend it his countenance, and 
she was divining what grave theme might absorb him, 
when the car swerved a little in going around a curve, 
and from the start he gave, she saw that he had been 
asleep. Her eyes wandered on with a gleam of sudden 
laughter in them. Marion had not come on the expedi- 
tion, but Margaret sat a little beyond her husband, and 
Clarke, who had been moving impartially through the 
car, joining first one group and then another, now stood 
beside Mrs. Warburton, whose sweet face was uplifted 
with an intent, pleased look upon it that made it very 
charming. What could Clarke be saying ? He was talk- 
ing volubly and emphatically, and slightly frowning, as 
he often did when much in earnest. He seemed to be 
explaining something, for he presently borrowed Mr. 
Verplanck's dapper little stick, to draw out an imaginary 
diagram on the car floor. Were they discussing the ca- 
thedral at Garden City, perhaps, or some new cathedral 
that should be built by some future Stewart? Jean 
watched the motions of the cane, and could distinguish 
lines befitting a churchly edifice, and fancied she saw 
Clarke pointing out where the organ was to be, and 
where the font should stand. What fitter subject could 
they have chosen for their talk that night, he and the 
saintly Margaret ? He caught Jean's eye as she was 
watching him, and smiled contentedly back at her, and 
when a few moments later they all left the car, she found 
him waiting for her at the door. 
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"May I have the pleasure of escorting you to the 
boat ? " he asked, with a rather formal little bow. 

Jean did not notice the question, she was so eager with 
her own. 

" O Mr. Carrington, what was it you were drawing for 
Mrs. Warburton ? What were you talking of ? " 

" I was trying to explain a new idea of mine that I am 
introducing into some tenement-houses I am running up. 
She is much interested in the subject." 

" Interested ? In tenement-houses ? " Jean's voice 
showed her disappointment. " You both seemed so eager 
that I could not help trying to make out what it was all 
about, and after all it was only tenement-houses ! I was 
sure you were describing some cathedral." 

Clarke broke into one of his hearty laughs, but in- 
stantly sobered down, noticing that she did not join 
in it. 

" My dear Miss Jean, I fancy a well-built tenement- 
house may do as much good to the poor, in its way, as a 
cathedral. Had you cared for such things, I have often 
felt I should like to show you my plans. I have given 
the subject a great deal of thought, but women's wit often 
suggests improvements that men's dulness overlooks. 
If I cannot indulge in air-castles like other men," he 
added with what sounded almost like a sigh, " I am 
determined to build something that shall stand, at any 
rate." 

" O tell me about the house, please," begged Jean, with 
quickly aroused interest, her vivid imagination promptly 
picturing a row of stately buildings little short of palaces, 
with " improved condition of the poor " written all over 
them in great golden letters. " I never guessed that you 
were interested in building for the poor. Are the houses 
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very large and very comfortable and beautifully finished, 
and do you rent them very cheap ? " 

" They are essentially practical," Clarke replied, 
pleased at her responsiveness. " But I don't know that 
a practical thing can well be beautiful also, except with 
the beauty of fitness. Still, however they fall short of 
what I hope yet to make them, the proof that my houses 
are doing real good, and are an absolute success even 
now, is the undeniable fact that they are turning out a 
paying investment, and pay well too." 

Jean made no reply, except abruptly to withdraw her 
hand from Clarke's arm under pretence of re-fastening 
her bonnet-strings, walking silently on beside him with- 
out replacing it. Must every thing bring in money, mon- 
ey, money — even one's charities ? Must one turn even 
alms-giving to profit ? 

Clarke felt that Jean had in some way misunderstood 
him, and her sudden displeased silence, when he thought 
he had won her sympathy, struck through him like a 
chill. It was but a short walk from the station, and they 
were already at the ferry. A moment more and they 
would be with the others on the boat. 

" Miss Jean," he said hurriedly, " what is it ? What 
have I said that could vex you ? " 

They were passing under one of the lights near the 
gate. Jean turned and looked him full in the face, and 
he plainly saw the reproach in hers. 

" I wish, O I wish you were not so fond of money ! " 
she said. 

Clarke recoiled as if she had struck him a blow. He 
saw at once how she had misinterpreted his speech, and 
it hurt him cruelly. He stepped back to let her pass be- 
fore him through the gate, and followed her in without 9, 
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word. Then he came to her side, and taking her hand, 
drew it through his arm again, holding it there with a 
grasp so tight that it pained her. 

"You mistook my words. You do not understand," 
he said, in low, quick tones. " Perhaps you never will. 
You are full of visionary ideals that clash against reali- 
ties and hurt both yourself and others. You do not mean 
to misjudge any one, I know, but cannot you have faith 
that we are cUl trying to do our best even as you are ? " 

Jean was full of remorse in a moment. She drew 
nearer him and laid her other hand on the one that held 
hers so firmly. 

" Dear Mr. Carrington, please forgive me if I have been 
in the wrong," she said humbly, looking up at him plead- 
ingly like a child. *' I would not misjudge you for the 
world, and however mistakenly I speak, you must know 
that in my heart I have faith in you always. Won't you 
believe that of me at least ? " 

Clarke drew a hard breath and stopped short, turning 
towards her as if about to speak ; but he only made an 
inarticulate murmur, and then led her at once to the 
waiting-room and silently placed her in a seat. Ah, the 
things that we would say, why are they so often the 
things that we may not say ! It was Jean who felt hurt 
now, for she fancied he had not forgiven, and it made a 
trouble the more in an evening already overclouded with 
disappointment. 

Clarke kept his place beside her when they went on the 
boat, but he was very silent, and she felt that an invisible 
barrier had sprung up between them, silencing her too. 
The river was full of ice, through which the boat slowly 
ploughed its way across. It seemed to her that they 
would never reach the other shore, and the merry chatter 
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of the party jarred on her more than ever. O what a 
dreary, unpeaceful, disappointing New Year's Eve ! And 

it might all have been so different, if only . O the 

possibilities and the impossibilities that we hang upon 
life's Ifs ! Perhaps it is as well for us, sometimes, that 
fate leaves them Ifs forever. 

But, whatever the disenchantments of the evening, 
Jean forgot them all by degrees as she knelt in the 
church, with her hands pressed close over her face, 
while the beautiful ceremonial proceeded. The great 
building was scantily filled, but that very fact seemed to 
render its size and the unwonted hour of the service 
more impressive than had there been the usual Sunday 
throng ; and it was lighted wholly from the chancel, 
which was all ablaze as with holy fire, such as Moses saw 
of old when the Angel of the Lord appeared to him in 
the midst of the burning bush. The shott lesson and 
few carefully selected prayers, familiar since so long, 
seemed fraught to-night with a fuller meaning, as if the 
words were charged with some new message to this 
people that sat in the darkness, looking towards the light. 
Then came the five minutes of silent prayer, preceding 
the stroke of the midnight bell, and a hush so intense 
that it seemed as if it must still the very pulsings of one's 
heart, fell shroud-like over all the church. One did not 
need to pray in such a silence as that. The stillness it- 
self was a prayer, farther-reaching and more adequate 
than any form of speech. Jean knelt with her head bent 
low, not consciously thinking at all, yet with a sense of 
exultant expectation stealing over her, as if the hour for 
which she was watching was to be to her the era of a 
marvellous life, whose first touch upon her heart should 
be one of infinite blessedness and peace. Heaven 
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seemed so near just then, how could it be possible that a 
little of its glory should not reach the earth as the sky 
opened to let the new year through ? She had forgotten 
the old year already. The future is better than the past 
to the young, after all, while, inconsistently enough, the 
old dread it ; although it is they who have the least to 
fear from it, since, whatever it brings them, it cannot be 
for long. 

The great bell broke at last with a shock upon the 
stillness, like the voice of Time himself proclaiming a 
death and a birth in one with a dirge that was a jubilee. 
It seemed to fill all the church, that clanging, jarring, re- 
joicing bell, and to be ringing on every side, as if the 
first stroke of its metal tongue had turned the very air 
into sound. The old year was done with forever, for- 
ever, and should find no place again in any life to come. 
Though all else shall live anew, for Time there can be no 
resurrection evermore, not evermore — nor evermore. 

As the last echo of the bell died quivering away, the 
organ broke forth in a magnificent peal of melody, and 
the congregation rose simultaneously to their feet and 
united in the Gloria in Excelsis, when Jean became 
aware of a voice just behind her joining in the chant, a 
low, rich, and wondrously sweet baritone. It was not a 
trained voice, nor really remarkable in any way ; but it 
had some rare quality of tone or modulation that made 
it one to be remembered beyond its merits, and possessed, 
moreover, that singular form of fascination owned by a 
few, in virtue of which the listener, whatever was thought 
of the song, could not but love the singer. Jean heard 
no other voice any more but that one, and held her 
breath that she might lose no syllable of its music. Who- 
ever he was, he must be a good man who had so true 
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and pure a voice. It seemed to thrill through her even 
after it had ceased, as sounds do, vibrating on in the soul 
that has shut them in, like a wind that is caught in the 
strings of an ^olian harp and cannot get away. 

The Gloria in Excelsis ended the service, and the ben- 
ediction followed, seeming the proclamation of a peace 
that had already descended with folded wings, rather 
than an invocation of one as yet ungranted. And then 
in the reverent silence that ensued, unbroken by that 
triumphant outbreak of the organ, which so often on 
Sundays seems like an inappropriate hallelujah over the 
closing of the sacred rites and the return to secular occu- 
pations, the congregation slowly dispersed, and Jean in 
turning, involuntarily glanced at the unknown singer, and 
found herself to her unutterable surprise confronting Dr. 
Keith. He was still facing the altar, so that the light 
from which she had turned, fell full upon his face, and 
the calmness and gravity in it seemed almost a rebuke to 
her for the swift flutter of delight at her heart. 

He saw her, of course, but he only bent his head 
slightly and let her pass by him, and when the party re- 
formed to walk down to the ferry, it was Mr. Verplanck 
who fell to her lot as escort. The anxious little man did 
his best to entertain her. He told her about his New 
Year's list, and what houses he intended honoring with 
the longest calls, and where he proposed getting his salad, 
and where his coffee, and where the one glass of sherry, 
which was all he allowed himself, and which must, there- 
fore, be of the best. He even confided to her what new 
and original topics he had thought up for conversation, 
giving her the headings of each as if he were a newspa- 
per column. Jean had never found him so tiresome be- 
fore. Could a day begin so solemnly only to be spent in 
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a round of idiotic New Year's calls ? But upon reaching 
the boat he redeemed himself in her eyes by being the 
one to propose that the party should remain on deck, and 
as they clustered together in a miscellaneous group, Jean 
discovered Dr. Keith standing by her side, and all in a 
moment felt that the night had fulfilled its promise. 

" How those lights shine along the bridge ! " he said 
without other greeting — ^just as if he had not been away 
at all." " Could n't we have gone back that way ? " And 
then he unceremoniously took hold of the arm nearest 
him and felt the texture of her coat-sleeve. " Is this 
thing thick enough ? You won't take cold out here ? " 

" Take cold on such a heavenly night as this ? Im- 
possible ! " Jean exclaimed, though pleased enough, as a 
woman always is, at even so slight a token of care for her. 
" When did you get home ? " 

" To-night. How is Mrs. Van Voorst ? " 

" Very well, and very cross about your going. Why 
did n't you come down with us ? " 

" I was detained by a patient." 

Jean was silent for a space, and her next question was 
asked almost beneath her breath, as if it came from very 
near her heart. " How could you know me so long — so 
well — and yet never tell me that you sang ? " she said. 

" Why should I have told you ? " returned Dr. Keith, 
in surprise. " I have no voice to boast of." 

" You cannot say that to me now, for I have heard you 
sing," said Jean, softly, and a quick look of gratification 
shot across the doctor's passive face. He turned his 
head uneasily aside as if to hide it. 

" You should not have heard me," he replied bluntly. 
" One does n't go to church to listen to one's fellow sin- 



ners." 
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And then they relapsed into silence and stood looking 
back at the long line of stately houses that crowned the 
Heights above the river. 

It is an uncontroverted fact that a view is beautiful or 
commonplace, according to the circumstances under 
which we contemplate it, for our own moods stare back 
at us from every landscape that we gaze upon, and to 
admit that a scene is passing fair is to confess that we 
are at peace with life as we look. In Jean's soul that 
night the New Year bells had not yet done ringing ; all 
was harmony within ; and as she stood beside Dr. Keith 
leaning over the railing of the boat, she thought she had 
never anywhere before seen so glorious a picture. . The 
night was superb, and in the midst of its radiance the two 
monster cities, sprinkled all over with drops of light as 
though the sky had rained down stars upon them, lay 
stretched out side by side in an enchanted sleep, with 
the dark ice-strewn river flowing restlessly between like 
a troubled thought running disturbingly athwart their 
dreams ; while high above, as if in their disquiet the 
cities had reached out to each other and silently clasped 
hands across the waters, hung the huge span of the giant 
bridge. 

It was a very long crossing to New York that night, 
owing to the obstructions in the river, but Jean took no 
note of time, and stood contentedly watching the great 
ice-blocks as they flung themselves headlong against the 
sides of the boat with a crash like the boom of a cannon. 
At this season the East River was generally still free, but 
the unusual thaw of the last few days had brought down 
the ice in masses, and it gave her an exhilarating sense 
of resistance and battle and victory as the stout wheels 
slowly ground their way through to the other shore. Oc- 
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casionally she glanced up at Dr. Keith, who was looking 
steadily off into the distance. His eyes were magnificent 
as the moonlight flashed upon his clear, pale, handsome 
face, and he was so tall, so straight, so perfectly propor- 
tioned, that she could not help feeling a thrill of pride in 
him. It is lawful to feel proud of one's friends. And 
that they were friends — ^intimate friends — ^was proved by 
the long silence between them if by nothing else, since it 
is only with our friends that we may dare to be silent, 
knowing that the fellowship between us does not require 
to be always interpreted by speech. It is our least inti- 
mate acquaintances that we are at the most pains to en- 
tertain. The doctor was, however, a silent man by habit, 
and Jean was already used to long lapses in their talks. 
He roused himself as the boat entered the dock and 
shook himself up with something very like a yawn. 

" I believe we are to walk up Wall Street to the Ele- 
vated," he said, offering Jean his arm. " Come." 

They were the first to leave the boat, the others strag- 
gling on by twos and twos in the rear, and Jean felt that 
they had the universe to themselves as they walked lei- 
surely up the deserted street towards the church that 
stands at its top to remind the busy world of money- 
makers that, let human affairs lead where they will, at the 
end of every thing is God. The poor old wicked care- 
worn street looked transfigured and almost holy under 
the sanctifying moonlight. Even the wicked must tire 
sometimes of wickedness and find goodness good indeed. 

Jean felt singularly peaceful and happy. Was it the 
grace of the night, the influence of the solitude, or the 
charm of the companionship? She neither knew nor 
cared. It was enough to feel happy without questioning 
why. Perhaps the truest happiness of all is that which 
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we cannot analyze, but which surrounds us on every side 
as with an atmosphere of intangible content that we draw 
in unconsciously as we breathe. There are such mo- 
ments in every life — perfect moments that come unherald- 
ed and seemingly without occasion. There is neither 
gain nor. change. Life is wholly what it was before. 
Yet mysteriously, as if some magic wand had touched our 
souls, our every sense is suddenly so satisfied that we find 
nothing beyond to desire, and ask ourselves — almost in 
fear — ^what further miracle of bliss it is possible life can 
contain. 

In a few moments, as they walked on together, Jean 
gave herself up to this visionary content, then roused her- 
self with an effort. It seemed weak to be so happy with 
no positive outward cause. 

" Was not the river beautiful to-night ?" she said, turn- 
ing towards her silent companion. *' Shall you ever 
forget it ? " 

The doctor was in one of his aggravatingly perverse 
moods. 

'* Yes, I have already forgotten it. Being in Wall Street, 
I am thinking of Wall Street and not of the East River." 

" But did n't you enjoy it at the time ? " 

For all answer Dr. Keith made that irritating sound of 
assent which passes for Y^es, and saves one the trouble of 
opening one's lips. 

" Do say so, then ! " Jean entreated, laughing. " Did n't 
you enjoy it ? Very much ? " 

" Hm — hm," replied the doctor, again impassively. 

** O can't you even speak ! " cried Jean, in despair. " Do 
say something. Do praise something. Why will you be so 
vexatious just to-night of all nights. Are you never 
enthusiastic over any thing ? " 
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** No. Why should I be ? It is not worth while. En- 
thusiasms are useless expenditures of energy." 

"Have you always been so cpol and indifferent and 
uncaring ? *' 

" I suppose so. It 's my manner. I was made so." 

"Were you really always so ! Can't you remember a 
single instance in all your life where you have been roused 
into actual enthusiasm ? Not one ? " 

Dr. Keith reflected profoundly. 

" Yes," he said presently. " I can. I was once." 

" Over what ? " 

" Over a kite I made. It flew higher than all the other 
fellows', and I was enthusiastic. Then it got caught in 
a chimney and burned up, and I stopped being enthusi- 
astic. You see how useless enthusiasms are. There is 
always something to cut them short." 

" Your one experience seems to have had a very lasting 
effect. And you have never had the slightest recurrence 
of enthusiasm in all this long time since ? Not once ? " 

Dr. Keith reflected again. 

"Yes, once." 

" About what ? " 

" About whom, you mean. About a girl I was in love 
with." 

There was a pause, and a sharp little stab passed like 
lightning through Jean's heart. Great heavens ! why 
should it hurt her to hear him say, even so lightly as this, 
that he had once cared for some woman ! She tried to 
speak lightly too. 

" Which girl ? I suppose there have been more than 



one. 



" No. Only that one." 

" Are you — are you engaged to her ? " 
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" I am not." 

Jean could not help it ; she felt that she must know. 
" But you will be ? " 

" I will not." 

There was another pause. The stab had left a little 
spot in Jean's heart that felt sore, but she could not dis- 
miss the subject, and hovered about it as a moth flutters 
about the candle that has singed its wings. 

''Is she dead?" 

" Dead to me." 

" Then she " 

" She refused me. She was a woman of excellent 
sense. I don't mind telling you in the least, Miss Jean." 

" Oh," said Jean, softly, and drew imperceptibly nearer 
him with a mingled feeling of pity and jealousy and re- 
lief. How could that unknown woman have scorned his 
love ? How could she, winning it, not have felt herself 
blessed above all others ? Her hand pressed his arm a 
little closer, with a sympathy that she was quite uncon- 
scious of expressing, and yet that he could not but feel. 

" Was it long ago ? " she asked falteringly. 

" Ages ago. It was when I was credulous enough to 
believe in the stability and reliability and all the other 
bilities of human affection. Judging from my progress 
in wisdom since, it must have been thousands of years 
back." 

" You mean it has made you cynical ? " 

" Not at all. I am not cynical. But I have gained a 
wider view of human nature, and have learned that its 
qualities are mortal like its existence, and that every 
thing is as subject to change in the spiritual world as in 
the material world, and that, therefore, it is preeminently 
unwise to put reliance in any thing or in anybody." 
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" Heaven deliver me from so melancholy a creed as 
that ! " exclaimed Jean. " I would rather be foolish for- 
ever, than wise with such hateful wisdom. And is it 
really a wider or a narrower view to take of life ? What 
is faith given us for, if we are to let go of it with the first 
trial ? It is cruel to doubt everybody, because you have 
learned to doubt one." 

The doctor looked down at the sweet, earnest face and 
lovely eyes, lifted so beseechingly, and his own face soft- 
ened as he looked. 

" Very well. It shall be as you wish. I will not doubt 
everybody. I will not doubt you, my dear Miss Jean," 
he said. And his tone resolved the simple words into a 
promise. 

They had reached Broadway, and were standing in the 
shadow of Trinity Church, waiting for the rest of the 
party. The darkness was chilly just there, or Jean 
seemed to feel it so, for the little gloved hand on Dr. 
Keith's arm trembled ever so slightly. He noticed it and 
brusquely hurried her on. 

" Why will you women wear such thin clothes ! " he 
said impatiently. " You are not half dressed. You are 
shivering. If you were my wife, I should buy you an 
ulster like mine to-morrow." 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

lEAN did not go to bed that night. Upon reaching 
'-' home and stopping on her way to her room to see 
little Sibyl once more, she found the child so very much 
worse that, seriously alarmed, she dashed down-staiis and 
out into the street after Dr.. Keith, who had taken his 
leave of Justine but a few moments before, and was not 
yet out of sight. 

" Come hack ! " she exclaimed as she reached him, 
panting with her rapid runi. " Come back at once ! You 
must see Sibyl immediately ! " 

And drawing him impetuously with her, she soon had 
him standing beside the child's tiny white bed in the 
nursery, where Justine leisurely followed them, under the 
conviction that Jean's alarm was unfounded and the doc- 
tor's recall wholly unnecessary. 

" It is nothing, is it, doctor ? " she said incredulously, 
coming up in her faultless, fashion-plate attire. " There 
can't be any thing really the matter with Sibyl. Her 
throat is naturally more troublesome at night." 

Dr. Keith looked up quickly, raising a well-shaped 
handsome hand to ward her off imperatively. " Who is 
to nurse this child ? You, Miss Jean ? Good. Miss 
Lethbridge, will you kindly leave the room at once, and 
not allow any one to come in on any pretext whatever. 
Your sister has the scarlet-fever," 

That was the beginning of a long siege for poor little 
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Sibyl, who, for many anxious days thereafter, lay hover- 
ing on the borders of death. The nursery was at the end 
of the house in an extension, and, from the instant the 
malady declared itself, the room was cut off from all 
communication with the rest of the house, and Jean es- 
tablished in sole charge, no obstacle being raised on the 
part of Mrs. Van Voorst, as Jean had at first anticipated. 

" Scarlet-fever ! " cried the old lady, in unmitigated 
horror, when informed the next morning of her grand- 
child's illness. " Jean with her all night, and the child 
down with scarlet-fever ! Gracious heavens ! Don't 
you let her near me, Justine, on any account, do you 
hear ? Don't you dare to let her near me." 

" My dear grandmother, the child could not possibly 
come to you if she would. She can't leave her bed." 

" Mercy on us, do you suppose I am talking of seeing 
Sibyl ! " screamed Mrs. Van Voorst. " Do you think I 
am gone daft altogether ? I mean Jean, of course, you 
stupid. Don't you let her out of that room, or she '11 
bring the fever out with her. It 's the most transporta- 
ble thing in the world. Keep away from that part of the 
house, all of you. And just you lay wait for Dr. Keith, 
and tell him he 's to see me first every day or not at all. 
Heavens, what a risk for me to run, shut up in a house 
with scarlet-fever, and at my age ! What is to become 
of me ! Saturate the hall and stairway with carbolic 
acid as quick as you can, and leave a pan of it — two 
pans of it — standing close to my door. And look sharp 
after that mother of yours, and don't let her near the 
child. She would be no good except as a disseminator 
of contagion, and Jean is quite equal to all her duties 
alone." 

YeS; Jean proved herself fully equal to all that de- 
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volved upon her. Her whole soul was wrapped up in 
this little helpless creature thus thrown on her exclusive 
care, and never for one instant did her devotion slacken 
or her vigilance weary. Justine carried out the doctor's 
charge to the letter,' and kept a strict guard over the pas- 
sages leading to the nursery, so that no one should ap- 
proach the infected region, though occasionally poor 
Mrs. Lethbridge, watching her opportunity, would suc- 
ceed in stealing down to the door unobserved, and not 
daring to disobey further, would call through to Jean in 
piteous accents, to know how it went with her darling. 

O the long anxious days and longer nights ! When 
or how Jean slept, she scarcely knew, but the thought 
that Sibyl needed her seemed to take all necessity of 
rest from her, endowing her with strength in proportion 
to the demand upon it. The child was very, very ill 
from the first. Dr. Keith, who from being Mrs. Van 
Voorst's physician, naturally slipped into the position of 
family adviser, came every few hours, but beyond giving 
Jean the most explicit directions he scarcely spoke to 
her. The friend was for the time entirely absorbed in 
the physician ; his every thought was solely for his little 
patient ; Jean and he were only there for her. The fre- 
quency of his visits and the minuteness of his care 
showed his anxiety, but his face gave no signs of it. He 
looked serious at all times, and he seemed neither more 
nor less so now, only there was an alertness in his eye 
that belied the indifference of his manner, and a quiet 
decision of action and dignity of bearing which com- 
pelled one to trust in him as in a man who had not 
come lightly by his knowledge, and who held it in a 
masterful hand. Jean watched him with increasing 
pride in him, until at last there came a little natural long- 
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ing for some recognition on his side of the skilful help 
she was conscious of giving him. Any awkwardness or 
smallest inexactness she knew would have been immedi- 
ately and unsparingly reprimanded, so that perhaps the 
utter absence of reproof amounted of itself to a com- 
mendation, ^till she was not a mere machine to work 
out his will automatically, and she longed for the few 
words of encouragement and approval always so dear to 
women-hearts ; but compliments were not at all in Dr. 
Keith's line even when best deserved, and he bestowed 
none now. He was doing his duty and she was but 
doing hers. What right had either one to praise ? 

One day he came in towards dusk, and after his care- 
ful examination of Sibyl was finished, together with all 
necessary instructions, he gave Jean a quick scrutinizing 
glance, and then instead of leaving the room as usual, he 
went to the sofa and wheeled it into a more inviting 
position. 

** Come and lie down," he said authoritatively. 

Rebellion was of no use. He stood waiting with that 
calm expectation of obedience which ensures it, and Jean 
came at last unwillingly and lay down as he dictated, 
though protesting that she was not tired, and did not at 
all need the rest. 

" You are tired. You do need it," he said, as he cov- 
ered her warmly over with a rug and deftly improvised a 
screen to shield her face from the fire. Then he sol- 
emnly consulted his watch. " Now you are to lie here 
and not move or speak for the next hour and a half." 

" O Dr. Keith ! " Jean exclaimed in dismay. " How 
can I ! Sibyl " 

" Leave Sibyl to me. Is n't she as safe in my hands as 
in yours ? " replied the doctor, so brusquely that one 
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might have thought him displeased but for the kindliness 
of his intention. " Go to sleep. I shall read." 

" What ! You are going to stay all this time — an hour 
and a half — ^just for me ? " 

" Did n't you hear me tell you to go to sleep ? " said 
the doctor, frowning at her. " Shut your eyes immedi- 
ately, and don't you even dream. I wish you to rest 
body and mind. Shut your eyes.** 

Jean obeyed without a word, but her soft lip quivered 
like that of a hurt child. She was too tired for quick 
words, even though kindly meant. The doctor hesitated 
an instant, then came nearer and laid his hand lightly on 
her shoulder. 

" Do you think I don't know how utterly worn out you 
must be ? " he said very gently, in that other sympathetic 
voice of his that had such a singular charm. " One can- 
not do all that you have done, even in the spirit in which 
you have done it, without needing rest greatly." 

And so Jean knew that he was satisfied with her and 
with her work, and was content without his saying more. 

Love and care and skill are not all that are needed to 
save any life ; but when these have been faithfully given, 
and given not in vain, then is there triumph indeed in 
the hearts of the watchers by the sick-bed. Jean felt 
that not even the anxious mother wringing her helpless 
hands in the passage outside, could hail the verdict with 
Biore delight than she when the doctor at last declared 
that little Sibyl would certainly recover. The fear of 
contagion still kept the room in quarantine, but the nurs- 
ing became daily a lighter and less anxious task, and as 
the child grew better and the doctor less professional, his 
old friendly relation with Jean reestablished itself, and 
his visits lengthened perceptibly, though this seemed 
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partly owing to Sibyl, for the child came to love him 
dearly, and clung to him, and would not let him go. 

" O stay ! ** she would beg, holding him tight with her 
tiny, wasted hands, and looking up at him with her be- 
witching eyes. " Stay and talk to Jean and me. We 
will be very good, won't we, Jean ? '* 

And Jean would look up at him too with the quick, 
bright smile that was so sweet, and the doctor did not 
find it hard to be persuaded. Indeed there were many 
less pleasant and peaceful rooms in New York City than 
little Sibyl's nursery at five o'clock of a winter's after- 
noon, when the shadows were dropping like a curtain 
before the windows and the fire glowed so invitingly in 
the low, wide hearth. It had a very homelike look, and 
Jean, sitting well back in a great easy-chair, with little 
Sibyl snugly wrapped up in a blanket on her lap, made 
not at all an unpleasing picture for any one's eyes to rest 
upon. Sometimes they hardly spoke, and Sibyl would 
take a succession of little naps like a kitten in a nest of 
wool, and after the doctor was gone Jean's thoughts 
would waken as from a spell, and she would recall a 
thousand things that she wanted to tell him, wondering 
how she could ever keep them unsaid until he came 
again. At other times he would break the silence by 
singing song after song to Sibyl in his low, delicious 
voice, while the child's eyes danced with rapture, and 
Jean's very heart stood still to listen. And again, they 
would have long and intimate talks, in which Sibyl bore 
her part gravely, with the wisest little face in the world, 
and with never a suspicion that she did not always 
wholly understand. 

"What will you do when I get quite well and you 
don't have to come any more ? " she asked one day as 
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they sat so before the fire, and she was peeping up at him 
out of Jean's enfolding arms. 

"That is in the future," replied the doctor, lolling 
back comfortably in his chair with his hands behind his 
head and his eyes fixed on the fire. " There is no use in 
troubling about the future till it comes. All our lives are 
like unfinished stories. We can only read them so far as 
Fate's pencil has written, and all the pages ahead are 
blank. We turn them over in vain to know how the tale 
will end. Therefore, as I said. I never trouble about the 
future till it comes." 

Jean's thoughts had wandered off, most irrelevantly, as 
they frequently did, to the time so long since when Dr. 
Keith had cared for that some one who had not valued 
his love. She looked up quickly as he spoke. 

" Can you say the same of the past ? " she asked. 
" Does that never trouble you either ? " 

" Past or future, I abjure them both," Dr. Keith an- 
swered, waving a lazy hand without moving from his 
position. "I live essentially in the present, which is 
certainly the only desirable place of residence, the past 
being the scaffolding from which we have built it, and 
the future nothing but the thin air surrounding it." 

" Then you never dream either of what has been or of 
what may be ? " 

" Never. What has been is a fact. One does n't day- 
dream about facts. And what will be does n't exist yet. 
One can't dream of what does n't exist." 

" You are wrong, you are wrong ! There is nothing 
one cannot dream about," declared Jean, looking up at 
him with bright shining eyes. " Things that have been, 
and things that are to be, and things that are — there is 
no limit to the dreams and the hopes that one can wrap 
them up in." 
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"You are too fanciful, Miss Jean. Remember that 
hope is only a builder of walls, not of foundations. Do 
try to be practical." 

Jean shook her head. " I can't. Life would be hid- 
eous with no hopes to soften it. Its practicalities would 
hurt if we did n't sometimes gloss them over with fancies. 
If we have to walk on stones, let us at least choose moss- 
covered ones where we may. The stones will be there 
all the same, only they will hurt us less for the moss. I 
love to dream. It rests me to go out of this world into 
the dream-world, and have every thing my own way for a 
while. I get tired of not having my own way in the real 
world." 

"Yes it *s very tiresome," put in Sibyl, with a quaint 
little sigh. "But it *s naughty to want to do what we 
please. We must always want to do what we don't 
please. That 's the way to be happy." 

" Believe me, my dear Miss Jean, it is wholesome dis- 
cipline not to have your own way," said the doctor, 
blowing Sibyl an appreciative kiss. "You should not 
rebel against what is for your good. We are put in the 
world to be thwarted in it, to be rebuffed and turned 
back and defeated at every point, and to pick ourselves 
up and keep doggedly on, unmindful of sore spots and 
bruises." 

" No, no, no ! " cried Jean, raising her head with a 
sudden fire in her eyes. " We are meant to be victors, 
not slaves, — to overcome destiny, not to be beaten down 
by it, — to create a life for ourselves, not to accept it pas- 
sively as it comes." 

Dr. Keith looked at her through his half -closed eyes 
with irritating serenity. 

" You should have been born a general. Miss Jean. 
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For me, I do not aspire to get out of the drudgery of the 
ranks. It is better to be a good private than a poor 
commander." 

" O you don't mean that — that you don't care to rise 
out of the ranks, — not ever to step out of the ordinary ? " 

" I do most distinctly. Why should n't I ? / am or- 
dinary. I belong in the ranks." 

" And you are willing to stay there ? You don't want 
to be famous, — don't care to make yourself a name ? " 

" Not in the smallest degree, except in so far as it 
would ensure my future. Fame is the most hollow thing 
in the world. It has never satisfied any man's hunger 
yet. I should vastly prefer wealth. That would secure 
me a good dinner, at least, — a respectable dinner, a de- 
cent coat, a generous fire, — I hate a stingy coal-bin, — a 
permanent ticket to a library, and a soft-cushioned sofa ; 
all of which, you know, constitute my united ambitions. 
Whereas fame would do nothing of the sort. It would 
much more likely remove the cushions and substitute a 
hard-backed working chair." 

" Then you set personal comfort before every thing ? " 

" Of course I do. Personal discomfort would make a 
Purgatory of Paradise. What is the aim of all human 
ambition but a greater state of comfort? And what 
earthly good is any thing that defeats that aim ? " 

"That is rather Miss Van Voorst's philosophy," re- 
marked Jean, with evident dissatisfaction. 

" Is it ? Well, Miss Van Voorst has no monopoly of 
it, I suppose." 

" I don't believe you really mean all you say," continued 
Jean, slowly. " You must be more ambitious than you 
pretend, or you would not have made yourself what you 
lire. Or perhaps we define the wpr^ ambition differently." 
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" I had ambition in my definition lesson just the day 
before I got ill/* observed Sibyl, with interest. ** It was 
a hard word and I missed it." 

" Most people miss it," said the doctor, thrusting his 
head farther back on his chair and staring up at the ceil- 
ing. " That 's the definition of the word — to aim clev- 
erly, yet to miss by a mile. It ts a hard word, Sibyl, and 
those people have the easiest time of it who don't go in 
for learning it. It means strife and failure. It means 
midnight oil and weak eyes. It means the sweat of the 
brow and rheumatism in the joints. It means any thing 
you please in the way of effort, and every thing you don't 
please in the way of result." 

" Don't listen to him, Sibyl darling ; listen to me," pro- 
tested Jean, folding her arms closer about the child. 
" Ambition means a noble will, and a lofty standard, and 
an unfaltering courage. It means the right use of what- 
ever powers we have, that we may increase them to their 
uttermost. It means the neglect at no time of any pos- 
sible form of self -improvement." 

" That last is an argument in favor of my staying on 
here forever," said the doctor, rising reluctantly to his 
feet. " But I may not neglect my patients even for my 
own advancement in ethics. Good-bye, Sibyl. Don't 
you think Miss Jean could improve us both a great deal 
if we only gave her the chance ? I do." 

He came near and patted the little thing's face affec- 
tionately. Jean's delicate, rose-tinted cheek was pressed 
against the child's head, and it seemed almost as if the 
lingering caress were meant for her too, for it was on her 
and not Sibyl that his eyes rested ; and yet, though he 
stooped and kissed the child, he did not even shak^ 
hands with lean when he went, 
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Who can say when or how love comes ? Its approach 
is as noiseless as the advance of the stars upon the heav- 
ens, or the green steps of the spring across the land, and 
is a mystery greatest of all to the very heart that has 
admitted it. Yet when love comes, who can mistake it ? 
Who can look it in the face and say, I do not recognize 
this as love ? 

Jean, sitting dreamfully before the fire with little Sibyl 
falling into a dreamless sleep in her arms, looked into 
her heart and saw love there, and was frightened with a 
lovely fear. This guest who had come unbidden, and 
whom she had said she should be so strong to resist, had 
lifted the latch in a moment when she did not know, 
and had stolen into her soul and taken possession of its 
inmost sanctuary without her knowledge, first revealing 
his presence to her by the fragrance of the incense that 
he burned upon its altars. How could she turn a guest 
away, still less one who was a sacerdotal priest ? Nay, be 
the guest bidden or unbidden, all honor to him when 
once installed ! Let the finest hospitality be accorded 
him ; let the choicest gifts be showered on him ; let all 
that we have of most cherished, most rare, and most 
priceless, be poured unstinted at his feet ; let us despoil 
ourselves for him ; let us leave ourselves bare for all the 
years of our after life, that those few hours of his in- 
dwelling may be the most perfect he has known. 

Little Sibyl was sound asleep now ; happy little 
Sibyl, ignorant little Sibyl, who had yet all to learn of 
that exquisite pain, that devouring delight, that delicious 
cruelty, which men call love ; and Jean, wide-awake, was 
lost in childlike dreams. She had drawn the first con- 
scious breath in this new life that had opened so daz- 
zlingly upon her bewildered vision, and was all athrill 
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with amazement at herself. At first it seemed enough of 
pleasure only to love him ; enough j ust to watch for his 
coming, counting the hours that lay between like so many 
stepping-stones leading across a weary waste of waters to 
a beautiful shore of peace ; enough simply to be near 
him when he came, silently observing him and discover- 
ing new excellences in him day by day, finding a loveli- 
ness in each that made it as a quality hitherto unknown ; 
enough to do this, desiring nothing beyond. But to love 
so is to love as the angels may, and Jean was only a 
woman, with a longing, yearning, sensitive woman-heart, 
to which the being loved is as essential as the loving. 
Did Douglas Keith love her ? Certainly, by all that is 
conventional, it was he, not she, who should first have 
questioned if there were any answering love. But Jean 
was unconventionality itself, as impulse is apt to be. She 
felt first and reasoned afterwards, and though this makes 
the best and most generous and least selfish love, it is 
not so honored in the world's opinion as that less spon- 
taneous and more cautious affection which withholds it- 
self till sure of an equal return in kind and measure. 
Ah, poor reckless, uncalculating Jean, had she given her 
all so lavishly for nothing ? Not so indeed. She knew 
that it was not for nothing. 

The doctor came in rather late one evening after 
Sibyl had fallen asleep for the night, and as he entered, 
the room seemed to Jean suddenly filled to overflowing 
with that sense of rest and content which she always felt 
in his presence. 

" I must sit down for a few minutes," he said apolo- 
getically, as he flung himself into his usual seat with a 
very weary air. " I am too tired to go home yet. I 
b^ive been extremely busy to-day." 
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Jean sat down near him on an ottoman, folding her 
white hands idly in her lap and looking dreamily away 
into the fire. The outline of her bent head, with the 
wavy satin hair gathered in a soft coil at her neck, was 
very charming. Dr. Keith's eyes rested on her appre- 
ciatively. The room seemed full of rest and content to 
him also. 

" You have never told me any thing about your home," 
Jean said presently, in that hushed voice in which one 
naturally speaks when one is happiest. " Please do. 
What is it like ? " 

" It is n*t a home," he answered in the same subdued 
tone. " It 's a dispensary where patients pay for advice 
instead of drugs. It 's my post-office box, my linen- 
basket, my bootjack — that is all. There 's nothing of a 
home about it. This seems infinitely more homelike to 
me. 

And then both wer6 silent, and Jean's thoughts flew 
off straightway in jealous haste to that other woman 
whom he had once asked to share his home. Would she 
have made it fair and sweet and dear to him ? Would it 
have been all his heart could have divined had she 
come into it at his bidding ? 

" What was she like. Dr. Keith ? " she asked suddenly. 

The doctor lifted his head a little and stared at her 
lazily. 

" Who ? ' She ' is an indefinite article." 

** But I mean the one * she ' in the world ; the one you 
said — that you said you cared for once." 

Dr. Keith put down his head again and shut his eyes. 

" That belongs to the past. I have told you scores of 
times that I live only in the present, J never rake ov^r 
fishes," 
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" Because they are dead ashes, or because they hide 
live coals ? " 

" A few live coals under a bed of ashes would at best 
make an indifferent fire to warm one's self at, which 
reminds me that I am cold, and that your fire makes 
a sorry show/' rejoined the doctor, sitting up and search- 
ing diligently for the fire-irons. " Do hand me the poker, 
Miss Jean. Don't wake that child though." 

He cautiously stirred the fire into a blaze, then stand- 
ing in front of it, he unexpectedly turned full upon Jean. 
" Why ? Why did you ask ? Why do you want to 
know ? " 

Jean faltered and grew embarrassed. In all the lan- 
guage there is no such searching word as Why. 

" I was wondering what kind of a home — what kind of 
a wife she would have made you," she said slowly, lifting 
her pathetic blue eyes. 

" Oh ! " said the doctor, rather grimly. " As that belongs 
neither to the past nor the present, nor yet to the future, 
I am afraid I can't help you out, not having any imagi- 
nation. I have n't a particle of imagination, you know. 
It is n't a medical quality. I deal chiefly with facts." 

" But what was she like ? She was a fact, so you must 
remember how she looked." 

" Ashes, ashes ! " said the doctor. " I refuse to use you 
as a shovel and tongs. Don't ask any more idle ques- 
tions. It is a bad habit of yours. You have made me 
talk too much already. I am going. Good-night." 

Jean rose and stood looking down silently, twisting her 
slim fingers nervously together. Dr. Keith reached out 
for his hat, and deliberately put it on in impolite abstrac- 
tion, then turned abruptly to Jean again. 

" Why ? " he repeated curiously, " Why do you ask ?" 
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* I — I wanted to know." 

" That *s too unlimited a reason, Miss Jean. It has no 
boundaries whatever. Besides, it is no answer to my 
question." 

" You have n't answered mine yet* 

"We are quits then, so I will let you off this time, 
though I am much too lenient with you — much. It 's a 
bad habit on my side. But it is you who are teaching it 
to me. You are to blame for it yourself. Good-night." 

He moved toward the door and opened it, then turned, 
and taking off his hat held it down at arm's length, bend- 
ing his head very gravely and very low, and stood so a 
long ipstant, looking full at Jean with an air of combined 
deference and dignity, that seemed to construe the sim- 
ple act into one of respectful homage. There was a 
marvellously sweet smile on Jean's tender face as the 
door closed behind him. " He may have loved her 
once," she thought. '* He may have loved her well 

once. But now " And the smile said even more than 

her thoughts dared admit. Was it not possible that the 
present was indeed becoming nearer to him than the 
past ? Might not the ashes be but dead ashes after all ? 




CHAPTER XIX. 

T ITTLE Sibyl's convalescence was nearly over, and to 
'— ' Jean's secret regret, Dr. Keith announced that the 
quarantine would be lifted in but a few days more. 
How would it seem to go back to every-day life again 
out of that wonderful world in which she had been living 
for so long, holding by little Sibyl's hand ? Apart from 
those first terrible days of anxiety, how happy a life the 
child and she had led in that room so shunned by the 
rest ! It was but natural to dread a return to the tur- 
moil and jar of the outer world, after being shut in so 
long with peace and love. She snatched the child to her 
breast and held her close in a passionate embrace. 

" Can I ever be so happy again, Sibyl, as I have been 
here with you ? " she murmured. " Can it be possible we 
may take any portion of the happiness out of this room 
with us when we go f " 

" We don't want any of the old happiness," said Sibyl, 
clasping her arms around Jean's neck. " It 's got the 
scarlet-fever in it, you know, Jean, and we 'II have to 
leave it to be burned up with the carpet." 

Jean gave a half hysterical laugh. The child's words 
seemed ominously prophetic. 

"But what shall I do without my happiness, Sibyl?" 
she asked piteously. " I have had it so long I can't 
spare it now. There is nothing one gets used to so soon 
as happiness. It becomes a necessity immediately, not 4 
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luxury any more, but a necessity, something one cannot 
live without afterwards, though one try never so hard." 

Sibyl looked very wise and grave. 

" Then we 11 just have to get a new happiness in its 
place," she said. 

" O you dear foolish little child ! " Jean exclaimed, 
partly laughing, partly crpng. " What do you know 
about it ? Why I never knew myself, till lately, what 
happiness really was. I fancied it was something I was 
strong enough to do without all my life long ; that I 
should never need it — never. And lo, I have discovered 
that nothing else could take its place — that all the world's 
treasures beside could not make up for the loss of it. 
Little by little I am unlearning all my fine theories, Sibyl. 
I am living life backwards, like Alice through the look- 
ing-glass. I began with conclusions, and I am only just 
reaching the facts that I should have started with. But 
one thing is certain any way, Sibyl darling. We *11 make 
the most of these few days that are left us here together, 
won't we ? — the very, very most !" 

But not even the respite of a few days was accorded 
Jean. The next morning an urgent request was brought 
from the parsonage that she would, if possible, come to 
assist in the nursing of little Margie Warburton, who, two 
weeks after Sibyl's tea-party, had been taken in her turn 
with the dreaded fever, having it thus far very lightly, but 
who now was dangerously ill with a relapse. Mrs. Van 
Voorst gave a grudging consent to Dr. Warburton 's ap- 
peal. 

" I don't at all believe the child is so ill as they make 
out," she said crossly. " It 's Margaret's over-anxiety. 
These impossibly good women are always as over-anx- 
ious about people's mortal bodies as about their immor- 
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tal souls, though, to be sure, having the Reverend Lionel 
for a father ought to be enough to kill any sensible child 
without scarlet-fever thrown in. And so they want Jean ? 
I supposed I engaged Jean for myself, not for the third 
and fourth generations ; but the generations seem to 
make it their principal business to get her away from me. 
But let her go, of course. Don't they want Emma too, 
and my wheel-chair, and my chocolate pot, and my down- 
cushions, and my novel ? Let them have every thing — 
every thing — and Jean, too, by all means, along with the 
rest. I am the last person to be considered, not being yet 
quite at death's door. I must say, if our friends would 
but give the tithe of the love to us living that they give to 
us dying, life would be a different thing for us all ! Yes, 
let Jean go. She might as well be at the parsonage as 
here for all the good / have of her while the infection 
lasts. It *s quite the same to her Quixotic soul, I sup- 
pose, whether she 's in one fever-room or another." 

As it happened it was not at all the same to Jean ; but 
who was to know that ? It was with a heavy heart that 
she heard of the Warburtons' petition, though the next 
minute she chid herself valiantly. Was not nursing the 
life-work she had originally proposed to undertake, and 
ought she not to hail every opportunity that was offered 
to her now ? How could she be so selfish as to think 
only of herself and her preferences ? She should be 
thankful to be of use — thankful that she could be to any 
other what she had been to her little Sibyl ; but — ah, 
that tiny word But is a rock against which all other 
words beat in vain, and upon which many a brave hope 
makes shipwreck ! 

" Shall you miss me, my Sibyl, shall you miss me ! " 
she whispered tremulously. 
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And Dr. Keith, would he miss her ? But that question 
she could not ask. At least, however, she would see him 
once more to say good-bye, for she was not to go to the 
Warburtons* till evening, and he was to come that after- 
noon. 

She watched the clock nervously all day, impatient for 
his wonted hour to arrive. She wanted to see if his face 
would change at all, if it would look surprised or blank 
or disappointed when she told him she was going away. 
Surely he must miss her a little when she would miss him 
so intolerably ! It was usually about four or five that he 
came, choosing an hour, Jean fancied, when the press of 
his work was over and he had the most time at his dis- 
posal ; and by two o'clock she hurried up-stairs to her 
room to put together whatever she required to take with 
her, that all might be done and she need have nothing to 
call her away when he came. One more talk they would 
have together any way in the firelit twilight before all was 
changed out of the routine that had grown so pleasant 
to them both — one more long last talk, at any rate. It 
seemed odd to be back in her own room after her long 
absence from it. It looked strange to her already. 
Would any thing ever seem familiar again outside of that 
! one room on the second floor, where she felt that she had 

lived an entire cycle in her existence ? 

The door opened softly while she was still bending 
over her bureau drawers, and Milly stole in, triumphantly 
turning the key behind her. 

" There ! I just had to see you before you left, Jean ! " 

" O Milly dear ! " cried Jean, retreating before the 
young girl with both hands outspread to ward her off. 
" Don't come too near ! Don't touch me ! I don't sup- 
pose there is any real danger of contagion now. But 
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what would Mrs. Van Voorst say if she knew you were 
with me ? " 

" She sha'n't know ! " exclaimed Milly, gayly. " I am 
not such a goose as to tell her, but I have been dying to 
see you all day. Jean, look here ! I 've something to 
show you ! *' 

She drew out a letter from her pocket, dancing up to 
hold it before Jean's eyes, and then dancing off again 
with a childish laugh of delight. " No, you can't guess. 
Of course you can't guess. It 's from Owen Verplanck, 
and it 's z.proposaly Jean ! Think of that ! It 's an out- 
and-out offer, down in black and white ! " 

She drew up her small figure with a ludicrous assump- 
tion of dignity, and stood looking at Jean with sparkling 
eyes and quickened breath. 

" Well," Jean said, smiling back at her, " did n't you 
expect it ? " 

" No, not exactly. That is, I did n't suppose he would 
go and write it all. It seems to make it very documentary 
and important this way ; a great deal more so than if he 
had just said it, though to be sure he might have gone 
down on his knees then, and one can't do that in a letter. 
It 's a pity rather. I should have liked to see him down 
on his knees, only I should have been afraid some one 
would come in and spoil it." 

" Poor little man, that would have spoiled it sadly in- 
deed," said Jean, laughing. " How quickly he would 
have bounced up, and how distressed he would have 
been at not having had time to say his proper little 
speech quite through. He was very wise to do it by 
letter, certainly. And now I suppose he is tearing his 
hair, and raving at destiny, and re-reading your letter 
for the fiftieth time to see if he can't glean any crumb of 
hope out of it, after all." 
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" Why no he is n't," said Milly, " because you see he 
has n't got any letter yet. I have n't answered him yet. 
I *m going to, of course. But that *s what I wanted to 
see you about first. I thought you would help me. I 
could n't talk it over with Justine or mother or grandma 
— ^not with any of them. I knew just what they would 
say. But you — what do you think about it, Jean ? What 
shall I say ? " 

" My dear Milly, you had much better go to Justine. 
She could word your refusal for you in the very newest 
and most stylish way out." 

" My refusal ! " repeated Milly, turning her letter slowly 
over and over in her hands, and looking soberly down at 
it. " Tljen you think I ought to refuse him ? " 

" Do you mean you have n't settled that point yet — 
whether it shall be yes or no ? " asked Jean, in surprise. 
" O my dear ! " 

" I don't see why that is so remarkable," replied Milly, 
a little put out. " I only got the letter last night, and 
it 's not a thing to decide all in a minute so. Why, it 's 
a matter affecting my whole life," she added, with an im- 
portant toss of her vain little head. " And of course I 
must reflect upon it before I can know if I had better 
accept him or not. And that 's what I came to you to 
help me about." 

" To me ? For that ? " exclaimed Jean, greatly taken 
aback. " Why, my dear Milly, nobody can decide that 
for you. It depends wholly upon yourself, of course, — 
wholly upon whether you love Mr. Verplanck or not. 
You must excuse me if I was over-hasty in taking it for 
granted that you did not. Of course if you do " 

"01 like him very much, really very much ! " Milly 
answered hesitatingly, rubbing the floor with the side of 
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her slipper. "And you see it would be a very good 
match indeed. I should be able to have every thing I 
wanted all my life long, and he *s as fond of balls and 
parties and theatres as I am, and we could just be on the 
go every minute, and I could have a new velvet every 
time I liked. Fancy. You should never see me in the 
same one long, I can tell you. I hate to be recognized 
in a crowd by the color of my dress, as so many girls are. 
And the diamonds in the family are something wonder- 
ful. They belonged to the first grandmother he ever 
had. And of course they would all be reset for me. 
Just think, Jean ! '* 

"O Milly, Milly, it can't be you are influenced by 
things like these— you / You are not a poor girl. Surely 
you need n't marry for money. Do think more seriously 
of what you are about. Marriage is something vastly 
more than engaging a permanent escort to a ball." 

" Well, I 'm not exactly a rich girl either, you know, 
Jean. I have to do without lots and lots of things that I 
need desperately. You know I could n't have that ermine 
wrap I wanted so this winter. And of course Owen 
Verplanck's being so wealthy ts a very great point." 

** O no, no, Milly — dear Milly ! " pleaded Jean, ear- 
nestly. " That is not the point at all. That ought fuver 
to be the chief point in marriage. The only question is 
whether you love him — not like him, but love him, love 
him. Do you, Milly? Do you really love Mr. Ver- 
planck ? " 

"Why, I don't know," returned Milly, reluctantly. 
" He 's very nice and dresses beautifully. He is n't 
handsome, to be sure ; not nearly so handsome as Mr. 
Fitzgerald, nor so tall. And I do like tall men, they 
show off their clothes so well. Mr. Verplanck is only just 
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a little taller than I am. That *s against him, of course. 
I would like him to be as tall as Mr. Fitzgerald, and as 
dark. I adore dark men. Fortescue was dark, you 
know, and I just worshipped him till I found out it was 
a wig. No, I should always regret Mr. Verplanck's 
being light, of course, but " 

" O you child, what has the color of his hair to do 
with it ? The question is only if you love him or not. 
You must know if you love him. You don't need any 
one to tell you that. If you loved him it would n't mat- 
ter though he were bald." 

" O, but it would," responded Milly, seriously. " It 
would matter an immense deal, for I should n't love him 
at all then. I could n't abide him in that case. It 's 
only because he is n't handsome that I 'm not sure now. 
It 's the one thing makes me hesitate. The family would 
be delighted if I said yes. Grandma has set her heart 
on it all along. I did n't dare tell any of them about his 
letter. I thought I would settle it first, and yet I do so 
want them to know I 've had an offer, and such a splen- 
did offer too ! I don't belive there are many girls would 
refuse Owen Verplanck." 

" You think so many girls love him ? " 

" They would if only they got a chance." 

" Well, no, I don't suppose I do," Milly admitted un- 
willingly. " He 's a great deal too light. Still, I really 
don't know how to decide. What shall I say, Jean ? " 

" Say no a hundred times over if you don't love him," 
Jean cried emphatically. " Say no, no, no, though he 
kneel to you his lifelong. Think of being tied to Owen 
Verplanck for the whole of your existence ; of having to 
listen to his interminable talk day after day and day after 
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day ; of there being no escape from him ever after ; what 
is there in him to make it endurable to you if you do not 
love him ? What could his companionship be to you ? 
Is he so satisfying in all other ways that you could fore- 
go loving him and still be happy with him ? Has he any 
thing but his money to commend him to you ? " 

"He dresses well," Milly murmured again. "And he 
would let me do just as I liked, and go everywhere, and 
dance all I wanted to. To be sure he is n*t dark, and I 
never could really love any but a dark man. Still " 

" O if you do not love him, say no so long as you 
have breath left to say it ! " exclaimed Jean, impetuously, 
springing to her feet and facing Milly, straight and slim, 
with the color coming and going in her cheeks and her 
eyes shining like darkest sapphires. " But if you do love 
him, if you feel that he is the only one man in all the 
world whom you could be contented with forever, if you 
can forgive his faults and find even his failings lovable, if 
you can conform to all his tastes without so much as guess- 
ing when yours are different, and can yield to his will 
just for the pleasure of making his way yours, if you can 
even be disappointed in him over and again without 
coming to care a shade the less for him, if no sacrifice 
would be too great for you and no obedience too petty, 
if there is nothing — nothing — you would not put into his 
life out of your own, though it stripped yours bare as a 
twice-ploughed field, — why, if you really feel so towards 
him, then I say marry him, Milly, — marry him, though he 
had n*t a cent in the world, and no other recommenda- 
tion but your love." 

Milly stood open-eyed, visibly startled at Jean's vehe- 
mence ; then looked down at her letter with a forlorn 
little sigh of regretful renunciation. 
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" Well, if loving means all that I suppose I must tell 
Mr. Verplanck no, for I don't care for him any thing like 
that. And, of course, it is better to love the man you 
are going to marry ; and money can^t make up for looks, 
can it ? But any way," she added, brightening, " it *s 
something to say one has had such an offer and has re- 
fused it, and in one's very first season out. Yet I should 
like to have been engaged too. So few girls get engaged 
in the middle of their first season." 

She gave another sigh of disappointment. It really 
was hard. " Shall you ever love any man like that, Jean, 
so as not to care if he is light or dark or if he has any 
money or not ? " she asked half pettishly. 

" I should have to most certainly before I could ever 
marry any one," Jean answered steadily enough, but with 
a sudden quickening of all the pulses that made her turn 
hastily aside lest Milly should see and wonder. " If I 
once loved there could be no doubt about it, and it could 
be no half-way love ever." ' 

*' Ah, well," sighed Milly, putting her letter carefully 
back in her pocket and going towards the door, " I can 
only hope then for your sake that he '11 be dark." 

And with this charitable wish she departed, and Jean 
hurried through the rest of her preparations with a half 
indignant pity for the foolish young girl, who knew so 
little what love was that she could dream of marriage, 
and above all, of marriage to Owen Verplanck, without 
it. And then she sat down before her mirror and tried 
her hair in half a dozen different ways to see which 
suited her best, wondering which " he " would prefer. 
(One names no names in one's thoughts, but certainly 
she was not thinking now of Owen Verplanck.) And, 
in the end, though she had successfully arranged it in 
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some new style more becoming than any other, she took 
it down once more and did it up in just the usual way 
after all, with a feeling that, on that last day, it was bet- 
ter he should find her unchanged in any thing. For 
did she not want his memory of her to be changeless ? 
For all that, she took extra pains with her toilette that 
time. At least he should think she had never looked 
quite so nice before. 

It was half-past three when she went back to Sibyl. 
She had still half an hour to wait before she might even 
begin to listen for that slow, light step along the hall, and 
the quick tap upon the door, that had long since become 
so familiar. Thirty minutes still to wait. 

Sibyl sprang to meet her as she entered the nursery, 
catching her around the waist with both hands. 

" O Jean dear, you have been gone such a while ! I 
thought you would never come, and Dr. Keith could n't 
wait any longer." 

" Dr. Keith ? V said Jean, blankly, stopping short where 
she stood. " Has he been here ? " 

"Yes, he was here, O ever so long ! He stayed and 
stayed, and he was not nice a bit. He would n't talk or 
any thing. He just took up Harper's and read. And 
he said the stories were rubbish, for I asked him. He 
said they always were rubbish, and I don't think they 
can be, do you ? or people would n't buy Harper^ s^ 
would they ? And then he threw it down very crossly, 
and said a magazine was nothing but a literary table- 
d*h6te. And I asked him what a table-d'hSte vidJ&, and 
why Harper* s was like it. And he said because it had 
a little of every thing to meet every taste, and not 
enough of any thing to make a meal on. And when I 
said I did n't understand what he meant, he said he had 
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dyspepsia, and so I was n't to mind about understand- 
ing. And then he lay down on the sofa and took a nap, 
only he kicked his heels about a good deal, so I don't 
think he slept very well ; and every little while he woke 
up and looked at his watch. It was very dull. I wished 
you were here. And then all of a sudden he jumped up 
and said he had to meet some doctors at half-past three, 
and it was nearly half-past three then, and he would be 
late. I don't see why he stayed so long if it made him 
late." 

" Did he ask after me at all ? " inquired Jean, with chill 
disappointment creeping over her like an actual breath 
of cold wind. " Did he know I was going away ? Did n't 
he ask where I was ? " 

" No, he did n't say any thing about you, but I told him 
you were going away to take care of poor little Margie 
till she got well. I told him right off while he was feel- 
ing my pulse." 

" What did he say ? " 

" He said if I was well enough to spare my nurse I 
could certainly spare my doctor too." 

" And he did n't leave any word — any message ? * 

" Yes. He said you were to tell Matilda all there was 
to do for me to-night, and he would see her himself to- 
morrow, after he had been to grandma." 

" And that was all ? He did n't leave any other mes- 
sage for me ? " 

" No." 

" Not any good-bye even ? Try to think, Sibyl 
darling." 

" O yes, just a good-bye. But I guess he forgot first, 
for he came back after he had gone, and opened the door 
just a tiny crack, and said, * Say good-bye to Miss Jean 
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for me.' But that was n't any message, was it ? or of 
course I would have remembered. It was only a good- 
bye, was n't it ? " 

" Yes, only good-bye, my pet," Jean said consolingly, 
pressing the dear little brown head against her breast. 
'* Only good-bye." But there were two scalding tears in 
her eyes that it took all her strength of will to keep back. 
She had counted so much on that last talk, and she had 
missed it ! Who knew when they would have another ? 
Or who knew what might not have been said in that one 
that now would be unsaid forever? Dr. Keith had 
waited so long for her — it must have been for her, — and 
by the merest accident of fate she had not come. She 
had missed him by just a few little minutes — those iden- 
tical last few minutes that she had spent before the mir- 
ror in her room, smoothing back the waves of her pretty 
hair, and making herself look fresh and sweet for him ! 
Could it be that one sometimes missed the happiness of 
a lifetime so, by a few heartbeats only, just as she had 
missed him to-day ? 



^er^ 




CHAPTER XX. 

pOOR little Margie Warburton was very, very ill, and 
^ there was a breathless hush of anxiety all through 
the parsonage that struck one with a sense of dread as 
one entered. Dr. Warburton left his great easy-chair 
and came forward to meet Jean as she was shown in, 
taking her by both hands. He looked larger and more 
imposing and more in-the-pulpit than ever. Even grief 
sat pompously on him. 

" My dear young lady, my dear young lady," he be- 
gan, with that sonorous roll of the voice that seemed to 
convert her into an entire congregation, and gave her a 
sensation of being overcrowded, " you have come into a 
stricken household. The angel of death may even now 
be on the wing, and no prayer spread in the way can bar 
our portals from him. God's blessing be upon you, my 
child. You find us worn with sleepless nights and days 
spent by the bedside of our darling, and you have come 
to share the weary watches with us, taking our troubles 
and cares upon you. I can understand your heroic 
impatience to begin your blessed work of relief. Is 
there no one to accompany you up-stairs ? Marion, my 

love " He paused, as if expecting her to come at his 

call, as a dog runs from some comer at a whistle. " Nay, 
I remember. She is with our precious one. There is 
no one here but myself. Margaret — ^my poor wife— was 
forced to attend to some small congregational matter, for 
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which my overwhelming anxiety altogether unfitted me, 
and yet which could not be neglected, so stern and un- 
relenting is duty even in the face of such misery as ours, 
and, ill as I could spare her from my side in these trying 
hours when we should be each other's mutual support, I 
was compelled to set aside my own necessities for sake 
of my flock. She cannot be absent much longer how- 
ever. Her anxiety will be as spurs to her feet to hasten 
her coming, while I " — he opened out his arms and 
dropped his head on his breast with a cry of genuine dis- 
tress that yet seemed almost theatrical in its unrestrained 
outburst, — " I am bowed down heavily, heavily, as one 
that moumeth for his mother ! " 

Jean stood irresolute, not knowing what to do or say ; 
but the Doctor presently mastered himself, and resumed 
in more natural tones : " You must excuse me, Miss 
Ormsby. We who preach resignation to others should 
be the first examples of it in our own persons. But was 
not King David himself weak while he /elt that the blow 
was falling ? My poor Margie ! My poor Margie ! 
My little white flower ! And if I could but have the 
comfort that her mother has of being constantly with 
her ! You cannot guess what restrictions, what priva- 
tions we pastors suffer for our position's sake. My con- 
gregation must stand first with me, my family second, and 
I must hold myself aloof from my own child now, that I 
may be in readiness to respond to the calls of my parish. 
But pardon me, I am leaving you standing all this time. 
Will you not be seated ? And allow me — I see you are 
holding an umbrella— ^r^j/ let me relieve you. Nay, I 
must insist. I cannot permit you to remain so encum- 
bered." 

He freed it from her with gentle persistence, and was 
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Standing with it* in his hands, uncertain how to rid him- 
self of it, when Margaret entered from her out-doors er- 
rand, pale and very weary-looking, but calm and peace- 
ful as ever, and going to Jean, kissed her quietly on the 
cheek. 

" How good of you to come, my dear," she said, smil- 
ing at her, though with tears gathering in her gentle eyes. 
" I was sure you would not fail us." 

" There is always succor at hand in the hour of need 
for those who will but trust," said the Doctor, absently 
handing the umbrella to his wife and stooping to kiss her 
forehead. " My love, it is good that you have returned. 
I feel weak and depressed in your absence. Poor child, 
that you should have had to go forth with this burden 
crushing your soul ! It is the misfortune of our position 
that it compels such a constant sacrifice of our personal 
feelings. I hope it has done you no harm ? I trust the 
strain has not proved greater than your strength ? " 

He looked at her with tender concern, and Margaret 
raised her sad eyes to his with loving gratitude. 

" One has always strength to do what one must," said 
she simply. "And I was glad to be able to go in your 
place. It would have been very trying for you. Jean — 
you must let me call you so now, — ^will you come at once 
to our Margie ? " 

Dr. Warburton caught his wife's hand and wrung it 
convulsively. "Do not be gone long, Margaret," he 
said brokenly. " Come back to me shortly. I need the 
solace that you alone know how to bestow. It has been 
a cruel hour to me while you have been absent, a cruel 
hour, my dear. I bore it as I could, but this suspense 
is terrible. Do not leave me so long again, unless it be 
unavoidable." 
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And Margaret promised to return. Was not her duty 
first to her husband and then to her children ? 

" It is so hard for him," she said, with a deep sigh, as 
she led Jean up-stairs. " Men are not accustomed to 
anxiety as women are, and the children not being here 
makes it very lonely for him. But I had to send them 
away. It is only right to take all possible precautions ; 
and of course I always change my dress from head to 
foot before going down to Dr. Warburton. It seems, in- 
deed, as if most of my time were spent over my toilette 
in these sad days, just when I least care for it," she 
added, with a melancholy smile that went to Jean's heart. 
"There. The second door, please. I must take off 
this dress again before I can follow you." 

Nursing is well called woman's chief mission, but not 
all women are born to it, even of those who adopt it as a 
profession. True nurses, like poets, have the best part 
of their gift from Heaven, and come by it through no 
earthly schooling. Their labor is one of love, arid they 
need no apportioning of their duties and no initiatory 
rites of instalment, falling into the routine of their work 
as naturally and as easily as had they belonged there 
from their birth. The sick are all akin to them by right 
of their boundless sympathy with suffering, so that to be 
by one sick-bed or by another, for them is still always to 
be at home. 

So Jean was no sooner in the presence of the poor 
little child to whom she had been summoned, than all 
her heart went out to meet the new claim upon it ; and 
in a shorter time than she could have believed possible, 
she was as familiar with her new surroundings as were 
they identical with the old ones. Again her absorbing 
interest in her work seemed to stand her in lieu of rest, 
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and it was with difficulty that she could be persuaded to 
leave the child for a few hours' sleep each day while 
Margaret took her place. To Jean's surprise Marion too 
was almost constantly in the sick-room. She was by 
nature no nurse, but she was utterly fearless as regarded 
the contagion, and would sit there hour after hour in a 
wicker chair, never offering to assist in any way, and 
rocking indolently back and forth, with her dark eyes 
fastened intently on the child's flushed face or wander- 
ing idly over the apartment. Why should she offer to 
do unnecessarily what she felt that she did awkwardly, 
and that another did so well ? Sometimes she held a 
book, but she rarely read and still more rarely spoke. 
Her whole thought seemed concentrated on the child, 
and occasionally, when she stooped over the bed and 
laid her cool hand on the little thing's forehead, and 
Margie, in one of the conscious intervals that were now 
growing rarer and rarer, would recognize her and smile 
languidly up at her, an expression of such intense and 
absorbing affection would cross Marion's face, that Jean 
was almost startled by it. It did not seem possible there 
could be so much warmth underneath so cold and 
passionless an exterior. 

Jean had been there nearly a week, watching the 
fluctuating phases of the fever with an aching heart, 
when, after a day of unusual anxiety, there succeeded a 
quieter night than usual, when the fever somewhat 
abated, and the child lay in a more restful and natural 
sleep. It was long after midnight, and Jean was at one 
end of the large room, noiselessly building up the fire, 
when Marion entered, and, pausing by the bed, watched 
the little sleeper anxiously for a few moments, and then 
came slowly down the room to where Jean was, too far 
away for their voices to disturb the child. 
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" How is she, do you think ? " Marion asked. 

Jean shook her head sadly. " I do not know. Dr. 
Andrews would not say. But I dare not hope." 

Marion drew a deep breath and stood leaning her 
elbow on the mantelpiece with her head on her hand, 
pushing the loosened masses of dark hair back from her 
face, and looking down at Jean with troubled eyes. She 
had on a dressing-gown of some soft, clinging, pale-blue 
material, made in the simplest fashion possible, and re- 
lieved only by collar and cuffs of a darker velvet. But 
it was wondrously becoming, and Jean, looking up at 
her, thought that she had never at any time been more 
beautiful. Jean herself, though she did not know it, 
made, however, fully as charming a picture, h^lf sitting, 
half kneeling on the floor, with her hands fallen loosely 
in her lap, and the firelight touching her dark-red wrap- 
per to all manner of ruby tints that showed off her pure 
skin and delicate coloring to no less advantage than did 
her usual day-dress of deep mourning. 

" I cannot have her die," Marion said presently, with 
suppressed passion, and two great tears rolled slowly 
over on her cheeks. " You cannot think how I love 
her," she added huskily. 

Jean's own eyes were moist. She bent forward and 
took Marion's other hand between both hers, looking up 
with a face full of interest and compassion. Marion did 
not resent this silent sympathy to-night. She only turned 
her face out of sight, as proud people do when in pain. 

" I wonder why I love her so — ^more than any of 
them ? " she continued, after a moment. " She is not 
any brighter, or prettier, or sweeter than Alice, and she 
brought a great sorrow into my life, and yet I am so fond 
of her ! " 
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" She brought a great sorrow into your life — Margie ? " 
said Jean, incredulously. 

" I ought not to say that," Marion replied quickly, 
" for I do not really know. I never shall know It may 
have been a mistake of the child's, but perhaps too it was 
not. Poor little thing. She was not in the least to blame 
in any case. It was my own foolishness, only one likes 
to shift the blame elsewhere if one can. It is intolerable 
to think one has spoiled one's fate one's self. So, rightly 
or wrongly, I have always ascribed it to Margie." 

" But what did the child do ? " 

" She merely took a letter to a wrong room — a letter 
that chanced to be important. At least I suppose she 
did. I do not know — never can know how it was." 

" Was it addressed wrong ? " 

" It was not addressed at all ; neither inside nor out- 
side. Whoever found it probably flung it into the fire. 

A hearth is the most convenient dead-letter office exist- 

• ft 
mg. 

Jean sat quite motionless with interest. " What was 
it ? When was it ? " she said. The words came so 
softly they seemed more like thoughts than questions. 

" Long ago," said Marion, looking straight before her, 
as if gazing off into the past. " Endlessly long ago, 
judging by my feelings. It is over three years, as time 
counts. One would have thought I might have forgot- 
ten it somewhat in three years ; but women don't forget. 
Our hearts are like blown-glass vessels, and must be 
broken to get out the memories." 

" And men, do they forget ? " asked Jean, still more 
softly. " Always ? All men ? I do not believe all men 
forget." A very sweet curve came to her lips as she 
spoke. Dr. Keith would not forget. 
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"I cannot answer for all men," Marion replied.. 
"There has never been but one that I have wished 
should remember. And he forgot. Unless, indeed, he 
never found my letter." 

" Did you not write again ? " 

" How * could I ? y/hait wom<an could put down her 
pride sufficiently for that ? Could you ? It was he, not 
I, who should have writteti again if there were any doubt. 
Perhaps there was none for him. He knew I had his let- 
ter, for he gave it to me himself. It was at one of those 
monstrous hotels at Sariatoga, and* you know the sort of 
life one leads at such a place* ' It is. like living at a town- 
hall. One is in a crowd from morning till night. He 
detested crowds as I did. He only went there because 
of me, and there was such a party of us — Margaret and 
the children and another of my married sisters — ^that he 
never had a chance to speak to me alone. And the 
evening before he left, as he was saying good-night, he 
put his letter into my hand. He had been suddenly 
called back to New York, and was to leave by six o'clock 
the next morning, and in the note he begged me to let 
him have an answer that night, unless I could give him 
no hope. If I did not write he would understand my 
silence, and would not importune me again." 

" But youh^iW write — you ^^V care for him." 

Marion was silent for a space. Her hands were tightly 
locked together, but there were no signs of emotion in 
her face. 

" I did — Heaven help me I " she said at last, very, very- 
low. 

*' And was it that letter — your answer — that went to 
the wrong room ? O how could fate be so cniel ! " 

Marion threw back her head with a little gesture of 
impatience. 
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" What is the good of railing against fate ? We make 
our own fates chiefly. It was my own fault. I hated to 
send my letter to him by one of the hotel waiters, it was 
so late — ^af ter eleven, and the maid had gone. So I woke 
up little Margie, who slept in my room, and dressed her, 
and told her to take it. His room was in another hall on 
our floor. She had been there dozens of times in quest 
of bonbons. He was vefy fond of children, and had 
made an especial pet of Margie. Poor Httle creature, 
how sleepy she was, roused up- so suddenly out of bed ! 
She could only just keep her eyes open. But she trotted 
off obediently ; she always did any thing I said, poor 
little darling ; and I watched till she turned the comer 
down the passage. Think of my trusting such a letter to 
the hands of a little sleepy child of seven ! But I never 
thought of any possible mischance, and perhaps there 
was none. Perhaps she did go to the right room. I 
only know that when she came back she said he was not 
there and she had pinned the note to a pin-cushion on 
his bureau, and at the time I supposed, of course, that he 
would get it ; as perhaps he did." 

" But if a note without an address was left in the wrong 
room, would it not have been taken to the hotel office to 
be returned at least to the writer ? " 

" No, for I had only signed it ' Marion.' That would 
have given no clue as to the writer — not even as to 
whether it was a man or a woman. Nor would any one 
have guessed my note to be of importance, for from the 
tone of his letter I had inferred that he felt small doubt 
as to my answer, and my pride had resented it. I fancied 
he thought he had but to speak for me to surrender un- 
conditionally. So I had merely written a few lines, not 
even enclosed in an envelope, for I could not find one in 
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my room, saying as laconically as possible that we were 
returning to town ourselves in three weeks' time, and 
that I would give him an answer in person if he would 
call when we reached home. And he never came." 

" Ah ! " 

The sigh was from Jean. Her s)nnpathy was beyond 
other expression. 

" Day after day I waited for him," Marion went on in 
her level, passionless voice. " Day after day. First in 
confident expectation. Then in wonder. Then in anger. 
And then in a sort of dull despair. For two whole 
months, if not, indeed, for three, on one pretext or 
another I managed never to be absent from the house at 
an hour when he might have called. But he neither 
came nor wrote. It was as if he had died. What was I 
to do ? " 

" I should have written to him again," declared Jean, 
with glistening eyes. " I never should have left it so. I 
could not have endured it. Womanly or not, I should 
have written him again, asking why he did not come." 

"No, you would not," said Marion, passively. "You 
could not. Not if your first note had been like mine. I 
had not accepted him. I had given him no answer. He 
could not know I meant to say yes when he came. As it 
was I had merely put him off. How could I be sure 
that that had not piqued him into a withdrawal ? He 
was very proud — as proud as I was. Or he might have 
changed his mind in those three weeks that I had appar- 
ently requested for reflection. Why should he not have 
changed his mind ? " 

" O not if he loved you, surely not if he loved you ! 
No one could change so completely in such a little 
while. O why did you not write again I " 
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" It was impossible," Marion answered wearily. " My 
pride would have blotted out the words had I written 
them. I only waited and waited. And then at last, 
when still he did not come, the idea came to me that 
Margie had perhaps mistaken the room. The hotel 
rooms were all exactly alike. There was only the num- 
ber outside to distinguish them. His was the last door 
but one at the end of a long corridor. The child might 
easily enough have stopped a door too soon. But how 
was I to find out ? Margie could not tell, though I 
questioned her repeatedly." 

" I wonder he did not write again himself." 

" Why should he ? He said if I sent him no answer 

he should understand my silence as a refusal, so if he did 

not receive my note, of course he thought that I refused 

him. I cannot imagine him offering himself twice to any 



woman." 



" And did you never see him again ? " 

"Yes. Three months later. It was at the theatre. 
He was in one of the proscenium boxes. Whether he 
saw me or not I could not tell. He gave no evidence of 
it. He was paying no attention whatever to ■ the party 
with him, and sat in one of the front seats, watching the 
play with the most bored air imaginable. And coming 
out I met him face to face." 

" What did you do ? " 

" Nothing. I waited for him to take the initiative. Is 
it not always the woman's lot to leave her fate, whatever 
it is, in the man's hands ? He hesitated the briefest pos- 
sible instant ; I don't doubt he had settled long before in 
his mind just how he would act in such an emergency. 
Then he took off his hat, said * Good-evening, Miss Van 
Voorst/ and walked by." 
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" Has he married ? " 

" No." 

" Does not that prove that he still cares for you ? " 

" Not at all. He may have cared for a dozen girls 
since." 

** O how can you think that ! " cried Jean, softly, catch- 
ing Marion's hand and pressing her cheek against it. 
" Love — such a love as you would have given yours for, 
cannot be so changeable, so worthless, as that ! " 

The impulsive caress seemed all at once to recall 
Marion to herself. 

" Love is very different to different people," she 
answered, disengaging her hand with that sudden acces- 
sion of coldness which with reserved natures is so apt 
to follow immediately upon any unwonted expansiveness. 
** One cannot gauge it for another." 

She stood a moment longer, looking down at Jean, not 
absently or dreamily now, but consciously drawing her 
pride around her as a veil, with a displeased sense of 
having bared her soul before another's eyes in an un- 
pardonable moment of forgetfulness. Then she went 
abruptly back to Margie, and sat down by the bed in her 
accustomed chair, turning her face haughtily towards 
the light as if disdaining to seek the kindly concealment 
of the shadow for it. 

Jean felt as if a handful of cold water had suddenly 
been flung over her, and remained in her place before 
the hearth, baffled and uncomfortable, her pity some- 
what lessened by a feeling of resentment against one who 
played upon her feelings so adroitly. Besides, who 
could quite dare pity Marion, even in the face of so sor- 
rowful a story ? It was very certain that she still loved 
this man, and undoubtedly she would never love any 
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Other because of him. Such natures do not love more 
than once. And that she was most unhappy was also 
evident enough. Still it was not an unhappiness that de- 
manded, or would accept, the least show of sympathy. 
Her hurt would bear no outward touch, not even one of 
balm. Yet how beautiful she was in her proud sorrow ! 
Surely she was not to be lightly forgotten. Did men 
really forget so easily ? All men ? Had Dr. Keith per- 
haps already forgotten herself in this little week that 
she had been away ? The soft sweet lines all came back 
to Jean's face with the thought of him. No, she could 
trust him, at least, out of all the world. She knew that 
he would not forget. And so, for a brief moment, she 
lost herself in a happy revery, which carried her far away 
to a dream home, the ideal home where two live together 
in life's only perfect form of companionship, one in will, 
in interest, and in destiny, as no other two can be, finding 
in each other all that they lack elsewhere, giving to each 
other that which no one else can give, supplying each 
other's needs, redeeming each other's faults, rounding 
each other's characters, divining and expanding each 
other's capabilities as only the most absolute love and 
sjmipathy can do, and growing more and more har- 
moniously together as the years go by, happy with a hap- 
piness that surpasses while completing all other of earth's 
joys. Was it wrong to dream of so beautiful a home as 
this, and to pray God that she might so live now as bet- 
ter to fit herself for the day when perhaps the dream 
should come true ? And there she recalled herself with 
a self-accusing start. How could she be so selfish, so 
heartless, as to permit herself the thought of such happi- 
jiess in a house so full of sorrow ! 

rpr little Margie was surely stricken with death, al^ 
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though the family still clung to that faint hope that doctors 
mercifully hold out to the very end, to let the blighting 
certainty creep in slowly and of its own accord upon 
hearts that would go mad if it came with too swift a 
shock. At times the child would rally so wonderfully 
that they could not but be deceived into thinking that 
her life might yet be spared, and then would follow 
hours and hours of renewed suspense, when they felt that 
each breath she drew might be her last. 

It was in one of these uncertainly recurring moments 
of seeming improvement, while Jean was kneeling by her 
side one evening smoothing the little hot head with her 
cool soft hand, that Margie suddenly looked up in her 
face. They two were quite alone. 

"Why does n*t Dr. Keith come ?" said the little weak 
complaining voice. " I want him to take care of me. 
He takes care of Sibyl." 

" But you see he knows Sibyl, dear one, and he does n't 
know you. That is why he does n*t come." 

" But I used to know him too," said Margie, frowning. 
" I knew him when I was little. He was very good to 
me. I was his pet." 

" Were you, dearie ? " Jean murmured tenderly. " He 
loves children. I don't doubt he must have been very 
good to you indeed." 

" He used to give me candies. Ever so many. Does 
he give Sibyl candies ? I used to go to his room for them. 
I have n't seen him all this time since. I 'm afraid he 
has forgotten me, for he does n't come any more." 

A sharp, horrible fear flashed like the edge of a sword 
through Jean's heart. 

" You used to go to his room ? " she repeated. " He 
was fond of you — ever so long ago. When was it Mar- 
gie ? Where was it ? Here ? " 
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" No, no, not here," replied the child, fretfully. " He 
does n't ever come here now. I said he did n't. We 
were away. We were at Saratoga." 

" And Dr. Keith was there ? You are sure it was he, 
Margie ? Dr. Keith ? Not somebody else ? " 

"No, no, no. Not anybody else. Dr. Keith. He 
had a watch that wound up on the face — such a queer 
watch. He used to let me wind it. I was so little I 
liked to wind it. I would n't want to wind it now." 

Jean's heart stood still. She had often noticed Dr. 
Keith's peculiar watch. 

"And Marion?" she asked, with dry lips." Was she 
there too ? " 

" Yes, all of us. And papa, and Aunt Helen, and Dr. 
Keith was there." 

Jean was trembling now, and her hands had grown 
icy cold. Should she, or should she not, ask further ? 
Would it be right to say no more, to shut her lips forever 
and never know. Already the child's eyes were closing. 
In a moment more the stupor would again be upon her ; 
she would be lost in that heavy death-like lethargy which 
no sounds could penetrate. Jean's tongue felt para- 
lyzed in her mouth. She moved it and no words came. 
Would she be to blame if she did not speak — did not ask 
— could not know ? Would it be wrong ? 

With a desperate effort she bent down ciose over the 
child's ear, touching it with her lips. 

" Margie ! Margie ! " she said hoarsely. " Tell me, 
dear — just this — was it to Dr. Keith, to his room, that 
you took Marion's letter ? " 

The child looked uncomprehendingly into Jean's face. 
The glaze of unconsciousness was creeping back to the 
sunken blue eyes. 
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" Margie ! O Margie ! *' Jean cried despairingly, bend- 
ing down and looking into the little one's eyes, as 
though she could hold back the retreating senses by the 
sheer force of her compelling gaze. " You must tell me, 
dear, you must. Where did you go with Marion's letter 
that night when she woke you up to take it ? Where^ 
dear? Where V 

A transient gleam of light shot over the childish face, 
and a tiny smile quivered around the wan mouth. 

"To Dr. Keith," she said. "I know. He was n't 
there. I pinned it on his cushion." 

The light in the little face fluttered feebly a moment 
more, and went blankly out. The heavy lids trembled, 
opened and shut languidly a few times, and then slowly, 
slowly descended over the young eyes already too weary 
to look out beyond childhood ; the little hands fell pass- 
ively across the childish breast that should never know 
either the heights of bliss or the depths of wretchedness ; 
the breath came faintly and fitfully, and Margie was 
again beyond the reach of any human questioning. But 
an instant more and Jean would have asked too late. 

That was the last time that little Margie spoke. 
Through the day and the night that followed she was as 
far from all about her as had God's angel already set his 
white seal upon her. Death had taken her by the hand, 
and was leading her gently down towards the shore of 
eternal Peace, and the music from the other world was 
filling her soul so fiill that there was no longer space in 
it for Earth's sounds to enter. Fortunate little Margie, 
dying so early, taken from love to love, from joy to joy, 
from rest to rest, with none of those weary steps between 
across the cruel wastes that maturer feet must traverse. 
§he had np burden to loosen from her ^s she left Bartb'§ 
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gates ; no miseries of sins, no chafing cares, no galling 
sorrows to lay down. Her bitterest pains had been but 
unfinished joys. She had only happy memories to take 
with her into Heaven. Saved before she had sinned, re- 
warded before she had labored, gladdened before she 
had sorrowed, — are there not many of us earth-worn pil- 
grims who might be forgiven if we looked with envious 
eyes on so happy a lot as hers ? 

The house grew stiller and stiller as the silence of 
Death approached it. Outside the busy world went on 
its way unheeding. Who could miss so little a life out 
of so full a land ? Would any thing be left undone, any 
thing remain incomplete, when those two tiny hands 
were still. She had walked so short a way out into life 
that she had not met its duties, and had had no time to 
sow what any after hand might reap. She was but a be- 
ginning, blotted out before one could guess at its finish. 
What call for lament over the fallen blossom that gave 
no hint of fruit ? The great world has no tears for the 
graves of little children, though the angels may look on 
and weep, knowing better than the world what the souls 
are that Earth has lost. But in the home itself, who can 
estimate the void when one of these little ones is taken ? 
All that the child might have become, as well as all that 
it is, goes forever out of life when it lies in its narrow 
coffin. In that unfinished sketch, they who see closer 
than the world, recognize lines drawn by a master hand, 
and they only, in that broken blossom, realize how 
precious and how rare a fruit the sweetness and the 
bloom betokened. And therefore it is that among all 
Earth's griefs there is said to be no other grief approach- 
ing that of a parent who mourns a child. 

Jlargaret sftt npw whjte ^n4 mute by the si^e of b^r 
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darling, watching with straining eyes while the young life 
ebbed away. Dr. Warburton had been summoned to the 
room at last, and Marion, of course, was there, all the 
more tearless and stony-faced for the sorrow that wrung 
her heart, and Jean knelt at the foot of the bed, with her 
arms thrown out over the counterpane and her face hid- 
den, a drooping, broken figure, as of one beaten down by 
the violence of an unlooked-for storm. 

O the slow, long, terrible watch for Death by the bed- 
side of our beloved ! O the awful dread, and the de- 
spair, and the maddening, consuming agony of love that 
possesses us ! O the horror of the unknown moment 
coming, and the passionate yearning over the moment 
gone ! O the weakness, the helplessness, the worthless- 
ness, the utter insignificance of life, beside the power, 
and the marvel, and the sublime mysteriousness of 
Death ! 

Slowly, slowly came to little Margie that moment which 
out of all the moments of time we rightly name supreme. 
Nearer and nearer came the messenger of Heaven on his 
wonderful, twofold mission, with one hand striking a 
sword through the hearts of the living, with the other 
crowning the dying with an everlasting Peace. More 
faintly, more fitfully, more uncertainly the child's breath 
went and came ; the indefinable Something passed mist- 
like over the little face as if the departing spirit had 
brushed it lightly with its wing in leaving ; and silently, 
solemnly, away from the hands that could not hold her 
and the love that could not keep her, little Margie passed 
out ^one into the unknown world of the Beyond. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" R^^ ^^^ "^ ^°* ^^' J^*°- Think of all you have 

^ done, all you have been through. You cannot 
go yet," said Marion. 

It was immediately after the funeral, and the two girls 
were together in Marion's room. Marion herself was 
very white and worn and sad, but not so sad, nor so 
white, nor so worn as Jean, who stood facing her, dressed 
for the street. 

" O let me go home, only let me go home ! " Jean 
cried, putting out her hands imploringly. " I am not 
ill — not in the least — only tired, and there is nothing 
more to do here now. I must go. I cannot stay." 

Marion looked at her anxiously. " We have been very 
selfish, I fear," she said gravely. " We have let you for- 
get yourself completely in doing for us, and now you are 
suffering for it. Indeed you are in no condition to be 
out of bed. You shall go back of course if you prefer it, 
but at least you must allow me to go with you. I cannot 
let you go alone." 

Jean's breath came gaspingly. Again she put out her 
hands with that imploring gesture. 

' Only let me go alone, and at once ! I would rather. 
It is best." 

" It does not seem right, but you shall do as you please, 
certainly," Marion answered reluctantly. " That is the 
least return we can make you. Good-bye, if good-bye it 
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must be." She held out her hand, then yielding to an 
unusual impulse, came quite close and put her arm ten- 
derly about Jean and kissed her. Jean shrank away 
strangely, looking up with dilating eyes, and putting her 
hand to her cheek as if Marion's kiss had been a blow, 
and then, without a word, turned and sped down the 
stairs and out of the house like a hunted thing, leaving 
Marion perplexed and troubled beyond measure. 

How Jean reached home she did not know. She could 
not remember the walk afterwards when she tried to re- 
call it, and had only a confused sense of her feet having 
carried her back of their own accord, independently of 
her command, as had they belonged to some one else. 
But she reached the house somehow, and got safely in 
past the butler, who was at the door vituperating an inso- 
lent beggar, and who stared at her as if she were a ghost. 
Nobody was in the hall. Jean stopped and took a long 
breath. The front steps had been too much for her 
strength, and there were still two flights more. How 
should she manage them ? Pulling all her will together, 
she staggered on. Her knees shook, and the perspira- 
tion stood in great drops on her forehead, but the first 
flight was accomplished. There was only one more. 
But could she ever get so far ? Her heart was beating 
great noisy strokes that she could hear. All the blood 
in her body seemed to be rushing into her head. She 
imtied her bonnet and threw it off. It was suffocating 
her. One despairing glance up the long stairway — ^how 
steep and high it looked ! — and she desperately began the 
ascent. One, two, three steps. She paused to rest. Two 
more. She loosened her cloak and let it drop. She 
could not breathe in it. Another. She felt herself grow- 
ing faint, and catching at the banisters staggered giddily 
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on, half sinking forward on the stairs as she went At 
the top at last ! But there was still her room to reach at 
the end of the hall. How would it be possible to get 
there without falling by the way ? Was it really grown 
dark so suddenly, or was it that she could not see ? She 
must go on. Ah, if but she could reach her room — reach 
her room and shut herself in there, and die ! 

There was the sound of a closing door behind her. 
Some one had come out from Mrs. Van Voorst's room 
into the hall. Through all her bewilderment she heard 
and recognized the footstep. It started her pulses beat- 
ing still more wildly, and she tried to hurry on and es- 
cape, but only succeeded in swaying up dizzily against 
the wall, where she stood panting, with her hands spread 
out on both sides to steady herself. 

" Why, Miss Jean ! What is it ? Are you ill ? " 

It was Dr. Keith, She looked up at him like a 
wounded animal brought to bay, and grew ashy white to 
the lips. There was no coldness or indifference in his 
manner now. His face manifested a very real concern. 

" You must not stand here," he said gently. " Come. 
Let me help you to your room." 

He took her hand and passed his arm around her to 
lead her forward, drawing her close up to him for sup- 
port ; but with a low cry she feebly tried to push him 
from her. 

" Don't ! " she gasped. " Don't ! I do not need " 

'^ You do need me," he said, holding her firmly. " You 
are not able to stand alone. You must let me help you." 

" O no, no ! Go away ! " she cried with a broken sob. 
" Leave me alone — don't touch me — please don't touch 
me I " 

She wrenched herself away from him, and with a des- 
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perate eflfort gaining the door of her room, flung it open, 
only to stumble helplessly across the threshold and fall 
at full length upon the floor. As instantly the doctor 
was beside her again. 

" You foolish, foolish child ! " he said, but more gently 
than she had ever heard him speak before. " Why would 
you try to go alone ? " 

And lifting her lightly in his strong arms he carried 
her to the bed, and laying her down, stood over her with 
his hands upon her two slender wrists, scanning her face 
closely. She could not bear it, and shut her eyes, turn- 
ing her head aside, but the tears trickled through the 
closed lids all the same, and rolled off in great drops 
on the pillows. 

" There, there ! " he said soothingly, patting her cheek 
caressingly and smoothing back the hair from her fore- 
head as he might have done to Sibyl. " You are all right 
now. Don't cry. Don't cry." 

Then he went out of the room, reappearing almost im- 
mediately with her cloak, which he spread carefully over 
her, and disappearing a second time, he came back, after 
a longer absence, with Justine. Jean felt herself grow 
weaker and whiter as he came up to the bed and put his 
fingers again lightly on her pulse, and she knew without 
opening her eyes that he was looking at her with his 
keenest professional gaze, that seemed to pierce down to 
her heart. She could neither move nor speak, but he 
gently lifted her head and held something to her lips, 
and she drank without knowing what it was. 

" Get her to bed as quickly as you can, and leave her 
to rest," he said to Justine. " I will see her again to- 
night. She is completely worn out — ^naturally enough, 
poor child — but that is all." 
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He Stood a moment more looking around the room, 
then marched up to the register and closed it with his 
foot. 

"You had better have a fire made there," he said, 
pointing over his shoulder to the empty grate. " She 
likes an open fire." 

And with that he went away, and Justine began her 
ministrations, acquitting herself of her novel rdle with 
unexpected gentleness and deftness. 

" Don't try to talk, please," she said kindly, when at 
last all was done, and Jean lay pale and exhausted on 
the pillows. " I am sure you ought not to talk. It is 
only a wonder you have not given up before. But don't 
worry. You are not going to be ill, or, if you were to be, 
do you think we have so quickly forgotten your care of 
Sibyl that we should not be glad to nurse you in our 
turn ? Now you must obey Dr. Keith, and try to rest." 

How could poor Jean rest ? She lay very, very still, 
but even through her closed eyes she saw the firelight 
that he had ordered for her flickering dizzily over the 
walls and writing out his name, Douglas Keith, Douglas 
Keith, Douglas Keith, all up and down the room in long, 
dancing, golden letters. And then she felt his eyes upon 
her, reading her soul in her face, and would look up 
every moment or two with a start, to be certain that he 
was not there. And over and over the words kept ring- 
ing in her ears as he had said them to Justine, " I will 
see her again to-night," and she would bury her face 
deep in the pillows, or hold her hands close over her 
ears in a vain effort to shut out the sound. Must she 
tell him when he came ? tell him that it was all a mis- 
take, and that the woman he had loved had never 
meant to throw his love away ? tell him that Marion had 
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waited and waited for him in wonder and grief, and was 
waiting for him still? O yes, she would have to tell 
him. It was her duty ; her duty ; there was no possible 
escape from it. She must. She must. And he would 
go back to Marion, back to the old love that perhaps he 
had never quite forgotten, and Jean would be put aside 
forever. O why need she tell him ! Why must she 
pluck out her happiness with her own hand and hold it 
herself in the flame ? To spoil one's life one's self, con- 
sciously, and with all one's soul crying out madly against 
it, and with the alternative of perfect happiness in one's 
own power to keep or lose — is not that harder than to be 
just a victim of chance, owing one's misery to an outside 
uncontrollable accident of fate ? Marion had already 
accepted her lot. It would not be so hard for her as it 
had been at first. Why need Jean bring all this sorrow 
upon herself, to give back to Marion a joy that she had 
learned to forego ? What did she owe Marion that she 
should suffer for her? Why should she suffer rather 
than Marion? It was but a question which of them 
should bear the pain. Why must it be herself ? Could 
it be Marion loved him better than she did ? Could it 
be Marion loved him half so well ? Could any woman in 
all the world ever love him as she did ? He had grown 
so into her life, how could she let him go out of it for- 
ever ? How could she bear the blank ? Loving him so 
much more than any, and with no one but him to love, 
the blank could not be to any other what it would be to 
her. And surely with such a love as hers, she could be 
more to him than any other woman. She would make 
him a better wife than Marion. She would be ambitious 
for him ; she would rouse him to higher aims ; she would 
help him to make himself the man he might be ; she 
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would be to him all that a woman could be to a man — sl 
companion, a comforter, a helpmeet in the truest and 
completest sense. Marion, beautiful as she was, in her 
indolence and her indifiference, would not help him for- 
ward and upward as she would. He had loved Marion 
once, but he had learned to do without Marion, and now 
Jean herself was dear to him. It was not vanity nor 
hope that was misleading her. He had confessed that 
his old love was become but smouldering ashes, and now 
that these ashes were being swept away by his own hand 
to make room for a fresher, and who could say if not a 
better love, why must she herself deliberately fan them 
back into desperate life again ? Would it be so wrong for 
her simply to do nothing and let matters take their 
course ? Was he not still free to love whom he chose — 
or Marion or Jean ? Why must she tell him how it was ? 
What compelled her to tell him ? Who would know if 
she did not ? Nor Marion nor he could ever know, for 
little Margie's lips had been sealed by the seal of seals 
that is unbreakable. O why had she asked that fatal 
question ! Why had she insisted upon being told ! For 
now that she knew, could she keep silence ? No, O no. 
She must tell him. Try as she would to evade it, her 
conscience cried out against her and would not be un- 
heard. Duty held her in its grip 4ike a hated monster, 
who yet must and would be obeyed. There is no escape 
from Duty. It sits at the heart of life's labyrinth, and all 
roads lead back to it, however seemingly they diverge. 
One must do what one must. And Jean knew that she 
must. Only not to-night. Surely to-morrow was time 
enough. This one more night of reprieve she might 
have. To-morrow, when she was stronger, when she was 
rested, when it was easier, to-morrow she would tell him. 
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And as she said it to herself, the door opened and Dr. 
Keith came in, and looking at him her heart grew weak 
again, and she knew that she could not tell him yet But 
to-morrow, she said, she would surely tell him to-morrow. 

But when the morrow came, she was still too weak, too 
ill ; she had not slept the whole night through ; her 
strength had failed instead of gaining. One day more 
she might — nay, she must — take first to rest ; only one 
day more. On the morrow she would put his love out of 
her reach forever, and this should be her last day of 
respite. And as if he had known her resolve and wished 
to make this last day an ideal one for her memory to 
keep, he was kinder, more gentle, and more interested 
than she had ever known him. There was no trace of that 
indifference of manner that had so often hurt her in the 
past, even when she knew he did not intend it. He 
spoke to her only in that low softened voice whose charm 
it was impossible to resist. The very touch of his hand 
was different from what it ever had been before. And the 
sympathy in his eyes as he looked down at her, made her 
need of it a joy instead of a pain. It was a day that 
filled all her veins with sweetest poison and drugged her 
very soul to sleep. " I may be happy just to-day," she 
thought, " just to-day. It is my last day. To-morrow I 
must tell him." Was it strange that that night too she 
did not sleep, and was haunted all the long hours through 
by half -real visions that derived their chief terror from 
their lifelikeness ? 

So weak, so weak still when the morning dawned ! 
Dr. Keith looked grave as he felt her pulse, and a little 
softening look of relief crept into the drawn lines about 
her mouth. Was not the weakness a still further respite 
that she might accept ? Was not Heaven itself giving her 
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this one day more ? To-morrow, weak or well, — O she 
would surely tell to-morrow ! 

When the morning came she was weaker still. Besides, 
the doctor was hurried and could not stay. She must 
put it off until his next visit ; only a few hours* delay this 
time. But Justine was there when he next came. It 
seemed as if Providence willed that she should not tell 
yet. To-morrow, she said to herself. Always to-morrow. 

But he came in again unexpectedly that very evening. 
She was not ill enough to necessitate such close care, yet 
how could she but feel pleased at his anxiety about her ? 
Justine was not there this time. No one was there. She 
could tell him now. Her heart gave a great wild throb. 
What, then ? tell him thefiy when she had decided to wait 
till the morrow ? O but she must, now, now, while she 
had the opportunity ! To-morrow some one would be 
there to prevent again. She turned over in the bed to 
bring her face towards him, the effort starting the ready 
tears of weakness in her eyes. He was sitting far back in 
his chair, but with his head bent forward, looking at her 
intently. 

" Don't talk," he said gently, as she tried to speak. 

" O but I must ! " she faltered. " I want to ; I must." 

He put out his hand and patted hers lightly. " Not 
to-night. You must lie quite still. I cannot let you talk 
to-night." 

How could she tell him if he forbade her speaking ? 
A look of relief settled restfully down on her face. It 
must be to-morrow, then, after all. How could it be to- 
day if he would not listen ? 

" I will be still if you say so," she whispered. " Only " 
— the sapphire-blue eyes looked at him entreatingly — 
" you will not go yet ? You will stay a little while ?" 
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" Certainly," he answered readily. " I came intending 
to sit awhile. Now do not talk and I will look over this 
journal. I have not had time for it to-day." 

And so some twenty minutes passed, he lost in his 
paper and she watching him contentedly. Now and then 
he glanced up at her with a grave, kind look, which she 
answered with a tremulous smile ; and once when she 
stirred as if she were going to speak, he shook his head 
warningly without looking up, and then fearing she would 
feel hurt, reached out his hand and laid it over hers again, 
and left it there a brief instant. Was it wrong to be glad 
that she could not speak that night ? O the perilous- 
ness of a delay that was so sweet ! Already the morrow 
when she should tell him seemed less certain than it did. 
Already it was easier to find excuses for further silence. 
And Dr. Keith grew gentler and kinder every day. 

But indeed everybody was kind to her. Milly would 
slip in and out all day long, when not positively forbid- 
den the room ; and little Sibyl, no longer prisoner in the 
nursery, would noiselessly bring up a chair to the bed- 
side to kneel on it and stroke her dear Jean's head with 
tiny loving fingers. Justine called herself head nurse and 
punctiliously took the orders and measured out the med- 
icines, and Mrs. Lethbridge, who liked the unbroken 
quiet of the room and Jean's silent companionship, gen- 
erally came there of an afternoon to doze placidly before 
the fire under the agreeable impression that she was being 
of very active use. Even Mrs. Van Voorst sent kind 
messages, and said it only proved Jean's uncommon good- 
sense that being so long in the Same house with Dr. 
Warburton had nearly done for her. 

Yes, everybody was very kind, but how was it possible 
to be otherwise to this poor, exhausted little thing, with 
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the pathetic white face and the wistful eyes that had such 
a strange, frightened look in them, as of one cowering 
down before some unlovely vision unseen by others ? 
They said among themselves that it was the shock of lit- 
tle Margie's death following upon the previous long 
strain, that had so unnerved her, and they petted her and 
made much of her, and wondered that they could not 
charm that look away. 

Clarke called one evening after her return from the 
Warburtons', and hearing of her illness, came again early 
the next morning to inquire for her, bringing a basket of 
very wonderful hot-house grapes. Justine carried it 
upstairs and placed it beside Jean, arranging the leaves 
more artistically about the fruit as she lingered by the 
bed. There was evidently some thing that she felt she 
ought to say. 

" Mr. Carrington was very sorry to hear of your illness," 
she began at last, stiffly. " I never saw him so concerned 
about any thing." 

" Yes ? *' said Jean, languidly. She did not seem to 
care either for the grapes or for Clarke's anxiety about 
her. 

" He begged me to let him know at any time if there 
were ever any thing he could do for you, or any thing 
that I thought you would like," Justine went on, making an 
effort to speak cordially. " I never saw him so disturbed 
about any thing. He thinks a great deal of you, Jean." 

" Yes ? " Jean said again, no less languidly. " He is 
very kind." 

** Kind ! " echoed Justine, and turned away, and began 
straightening the various dainty articles on the dressing- 
table, with the methodical precision which she put into 
all her actions. Yes, Clarke was indeed very kind to 
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Jean. Men always were kindest to the women who least 
appreciated it. 

Little Sibyl and Mrs. Lethbridge ate the most of 
Clarke's grapes. Justine conscientiously refused them 
when Jean pressed them on her. " They were not meant 
for me," she insisted. 

Clarke called constantly after that, almost always 
bringing flowers or fruit of some kind for the invalid. 

"You need n't give them to her from me," he would 
say. " In fact I prefer you should not. Only put them 
near her, that is all, in case she might fancy them." 

Nevertheless, Justine invariably informed Jean whence 
the offerings came, never neglecting to tell her scrupu- 
lously besides of whatever signs of interest Clarke had 
shown in her, though it always seemed as if the telling 
cost an effort. Perhaps the most generous thing in a 
woman's power to do, is to repeat to another what has 
been said of her by the one man of all others whose 
praise she herself most values, and which, if but it had 
been said of herself instead of that other, would have 
transformed earth into a very garden of Eden to her. 

Jean, however, thought little of Clarke and his gifts, or 
of Justine's reluctant admissions. She could think of 
but one thing now — of how she must tell Dr. Keith to- 
morrow — to-morrow. 

" Why don't you get well ? " he said to her abruptly 
one afternoon when they chanced to be alone. " Or why 
don't you at least get better ? " 

Jean looked at him helplessly. 

" I can't see why you do not," he continued. " You 
ought to be much better by this time. There are no 
complications, no drawbacks that I know of. You ought 
to be a great deal stronger by this time." 
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Jean's lips quivered. 

"01 wish — I wish — I must *' she began incoher- 
ently. 

" What is it you wish for ? What is it you must do ? " 
questioned the doctor, kindly, leaning both hands on the 
bed and bending nearer to her. 

But Jean only gave a great heavy sigh, looking up in 
his face with eyes that seemed to be pleading dumbly for 
mercy. He laid his hand gently against her pale cheek. 

** Is there any thing troubling you, my poor child ? " 
he asked. " Cannot you tell me what it is ? " 

For all answer Jean turned her face over upon his 
hand, clasping it with hers, and burst into a passion of 
tears. He did not attempt to check or soothe her. Phy- 
sicians, better than most men, know that words are of no 
avail in arresting a thunder-storm. He waited till the 
sobs had quite subsided. 

"What is it, my dear?" he asked then very gently. 
" Tell me. Tell me if any thing troubles you. You 
know I will help you if I can." 

But Jean could only shake her head and lie quivering 
and silent. She could not tell him then, and have him know 
it was that over which she grieved. Whenever she told 
him, he must suspect nothing of what she endured in the 
telling. And so she let him go away again, with the 
words still unsaid. Ea'ch day of respite was both a day 
gained and a day lost. But when one is bodily weak it is 
doubly hard to be spiritually strong. Let them try who 
doubt it. God, however, who in His greatness compre- 
hends all weakness, may perhaps look with more mercy 
than men on those of His failing children who cry out in 
their pain that they know what is right, yet have not the 
strength to do it. Poor Jean was fighting a bitter battle 
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in those so-called days of rest, always being conquered, 
yet always coming back, fainting, to the struggle. 

" Please tell me,*' she said to Mrs. Lethbridge, who 
was sitting by her that evening, agreeably disposing of the 
last of a little basket of impossibly early strawberries 
that Clarke had left that morning for Jean, "do you 
think Marion Van Voorst would make a good wife ? *' 

Justine was also in the room, and looked around at 
Jean, surprised at the sudden question. 

"01 daresay," Mrs. Lethbridge replied comfortably, 
" good enough. She has a little property of her own, 
more than enough to dress on, and she has excellent 
judgment in what she buys, though, to be sure, she always 
selects the most expensive materials to be had." 

" I mean in other ways," Jean said. " Would she 
make a man very — happy, do you suppose ? " 

" I should think she would if she chose," Justine an- 
swered. " If she chose. Men entendu** 

" Is she unselfish, do you think ? " Jean went on in her 
tired, sad voice. " Is n't she perhaps — a little self-indul- 
gent ? I cannot fancy her sacrificing herself in any way 
for him — ^for the man she married." 

" Why should she ? " rejoined Justine. " I don't see 
that a woman is called upon to be self-sacrificing when 
she marries. It is exactly as much the man's duty to be 
unselfish as the woman's." 

" Quite so, my dear, only that the men understand it 
entirely the other way. They are extremely unreasona- 
ble and exacting as regards their own rights, and in- 
variably selfish on all points," said Mrs. Lethbridge, 
speaking with calm assurance out of the fulness of that 
perfect knowledge which matrimony is supposed to give 
a woman. 
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" But would Marion prove a help or a hindrance to 
her husband, do you think ? " persisted Jean. " Would 
she spur him on to make the most of himself, or be con- 
tent to keep him always at the same level 7 " 

" She would be fortunate enough if she succeeded in 
keeping him at a level," Justine responded, with a 
matter-of-fact laugh. " Hosts of men deteriorate horribly 
after marriage." 

" Very true," sighed Mrs. Lethbridge. " It 's just a 
lottery what kind of a future a girl marries into. The 
only certainty about it is the new name." 

" But perhaps a man would be less apt to deteriorate, 
more likely to improve by marriage, if — if he married the 
right kind of a wife," murmured Jean. 

" Very likely, indeed, if only the women could do the 
selecting," declared Justine, positively. " A woman knows 
infinitely better than a man what kind of a woman he 
ought to marry, and the men will always blunder so long 
as the choosing is left to themselves. But you need n't 
worry over Marion's future. If she *s suited, she will do 
well enough, I fancy, as most of us would if we got what 
we wanted ; and if she is not suited, she will probably 
not marry at all. That is the way of her. There, Jean, 
we have let you talk too much. You are all flushed and 
feverish, and Dr. Keith says you must he quiet." 

Jean grew still at once at Dr. Keith's name. She liked 
to hear it said, though she was chary of saying it herself, 
lest some one should guess how dear the framing of it was 
to her lips. No one must know how the thought of him 
filled all her soul, for he was to go out of her life now for- 
ever, as soon as she had told him — just as soon as she 
had told him. But the days were slipping by, and still 
there was always some reason why she could not tell him 
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yet. O if only he would not be so kind ! If only he 
would seem to care less for her day by day instead of 
more and more ! 

" Let me get up ! " she said beseechingly at last. " I 

•ought not to lie here longer. Let me go back to Mrs. 

Van Voorst. I am only getting weaker staying here. The 

power to do any thing I ought to is all slipping from 

me. I musf take up my life. I cannot escape it so." 

The doctor contemplated her in silence a few mo- 
ments. 

" You may try it," he said at length. " You may get 
up for a little while this afternoon, not to go about the 
house though, mind. You are to stay here, on the sofa, 
I '11 look in and see how you stand it." 

And Jean promised herself that she would surely, 
surely tell him that afternoon. 

But Milly and Sibyl were both there when he came. 
How could she speak before them ? He was in excellent 
spirits that day, seeming rejoiced to see her up once 
more, and he actually paid her a compliment upon the 
becomingness of her wrapper that brought a soft flush 
into her cheek, and made her prettier than ever. And 
after a while Milly sauntered off, and nobody else came 
in, and Sibyl climbed up on his knee, and he sang over 
all Jean's favorite songs — softly, as if only singing to 
himself ; and afterwards he and Jean had one of their 
long, desultory, restful talks that seemed to belong back 
in one of those old days that she had thought could never 
be repeated. And Jean forgot every thing in the deli- 
cious delight of the present, and allowed herself to be 
senselessly, madly happy, for just this one time again. 

" The experiment has been distinctly successful," the 
doctor said in a pleased tone when it came time for him 
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to go. ** You look better for it ; less tired. There is 
positively a little color in your face." 

" Now I 'm well and Jean 's well, shall you stop com- 
ing ? *' asked Sibyl, passing a guileful arm around the 
doctor's neck. 

" Jean is not well yet," Dr. Keith answered, quite un- 
conscious of the slip. " She is only better. Would you 
have me stop coming before she is well ? " 

" O no ! " said Sibyl, decidedly. " You must make her 
entirely well first, as you made me. But shall you leave 
her then when she is all well, as you did me ? " 

The doctor paused a moment before answering. Jean 
held her breath, and the faint pink flush in her cheeks 
died out for dread of what he might or might not say. 
He put the child down from his knee and got up. 

" That will be for Miss Jean to say," he replied, stand- 
ing very straight and tall, and looking down gravely at 
the pale sweet face on the pillows. " I must go, of 
course, you know, when she sends me away." 

" Will you stay till then ? " asked Sibyl, catching at his 
hand. " O say ! Will you stay till then — till Jean sends 
you away ? " 

He was still looking at Jean ; his eyes were very dark, 
very deep, very beautiful as she looked back into them, 
her own full of a strange, despairing light, as if all her 
soul had leaped up in sudden flame before dropping 
into utter darkness. Again Dr. Keith paused before 
answering. 

" Yes," he said quietly, at last. " I will stay till then. 
My fate is wholly in her hands. I will stay till Jean 
sends me away." 

And this time she felt that the name was not a slip. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

JEAN was frightened at herself when she saw her face 
in the glass the next morning. She had not slept a 
moment the night through. How could she, with Con- 
science staring her reproachfully in the face, and Per- 
plexity and Despair sitting like actual demons on her 
bolster, whispering ceaselessly in her ears from dusk to 
dawn ? " How should she do it now ? It was too late, 
altogether too late," they said. " It is never too late to 
do the right," Conscience replied, as the daylight broke. 
" Never too late. It must be done. It must be done. It 
muit be done." 

Alas. For whom of us may any excuse, any "Will 

not," any "Cannot" avail in the end against the fatal 

' power of that magic must? It is as an iron staff in the 

hands of all earth's tottering wayfarers, helping even the 

weakest of us to do the impossible. 

Poor Jean was so white and so haggard when Justine 
saw her, that she was startled, and suggested sending at 
once for Dr. Keith. 

" I am sure he should see you immediately," she said, 
much concerned. "You are certainly worse again. I 
thought it would do you harm to be up yesterday, I was 
afraid you were not strong enough." 

" No, I was not strong enough. I was very weak — 
much too weak," Jean answered, with an odd little laugh 
that seemed to choke her. "I am stronger now. But 
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don't send for Dr. Keith. Don't, don't, Justine ! He 
will be here soon enough." 

*' But he said he was not coming till late to-day — ^not 
until six o'clock." 

" O I am glad ! " Jean said fervently, with a deep 
sigh. " I don't need him," she added hastily. " I know 
I look pale, but I had a bad night. I am not worse 
really. I am going to get up now." 

Justine protested indignantly, but to no avail ; Jean 
was resolute. She must take up life without further 
delay, she declared over and over, as if to reinvigorate 
her will with the assertion. Then, all at once, she threw 
her arms around Justine's neck with a heart-broken cry. 

" O Justine ! Justine ! " 

" Dear me, what is the matter ? " inquired Justine, in 
consternation, not by any means used to such ill-regu- 
lated exhibitions of emotion. "You are not going to 
have hysterics, are you ? " 

Jean lifted her head from Justine's shoulder and 
loosed her arms immediately, gulping down a great lump 
in her throat. 

"There is nothing the matter," she said with that 
queer laugh again, " nothing whatever. There, I am all 
right. Please tell Mrs. Van Voorst I will be in soon." 

"Is the girl stark mad?" cried the old lady, when 
Justine delivered the message. " Don't let her put her 
face in here yet. For God's sake keep her away till it *s 
certain she has not brought any contagion back with her 
from that scarlet-fever hole and wife-grinding establish- 
ment called the parsonage. The rest of you are free to 
gamble with your lives as you please. You can afford 
to take greater risks than I can. At seventy-three one 
has no chances to throw away. So tell Jean, with my 
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compliments, that she is welcome to play the fine lady a 
little longer." 

Jean received the communication in apathetic silence, 
and went and sat down in the window looking absently 
out at nothing. She hardly spoke all day. 

She was in the same seat when the afternoon came, 
and Milly was established near her, prattling on with 
entire satisfaction to herself, unaware that not a syllable 
reached the other's far-away senses, when suddenly Jean 
rose without a word, and got her hat and cloak and gloves 
and put them on. 

** What on earth are you about ? " cried Milly, staring 
at her open-eyed. "You are never thinking of going 
out ! " 

" I am going to church," Jean answered, with a calm- 
ness that struck Milly dumb. " It is time for afternoon 
service. I have not been once all this Lent." 

" I should think not ! " exclaimed Milly, finding her 
voice again. " And one thing is certain — we shall have 
to read the burial service over you to-morrow if you go 
to church to-day. Why, Jean, what possesses you ? What 
would Dr. Keith say ? " 

" I shall hear what he has to say myself," Jean an- 
swered. ** I shall be back before he comes. Milly " 

She came near and put both hands on the girl's shoulders, 
looking down into the young unwritten face with eyes 
suddenly grown old with knowledge of suffering. " Milly, 
there are crises in every life where the things we do that 
seem maddest, are really our sanest actions. It is one 
of these times in my life now. I am least myself when 
I seem most so, and most myself when I seem least so. 
Be good to me. Say nothing, and let me go." 

" I wouldn *t dare say any thing when you look at me 
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like that," Milly answered, much perturbed. "And I 
can't in the least understand what you mean any way. 
It sounds like a syllogysm, and I never was strong on 
syllogisms. Perhaps the air will do you good. But don't 
let the clergyman get sight of you, or he *11 think you are 
Lazarus' sister, and have only just been resurrected. I 
would n't w?int to go out if I looked like you. I should 
be afraid some of the Elixir-of-Life people would follow 
me in the street to offer me bottles of it. I don't believe 
it is expected that sick people should crawl out of bed 
to go to these week-day services. Sunday it 's different. 
One ought to be good if one can on a Sunday. But 
really, Jean, you *re gooder than need be for a week 
day." 

" It 's not because I am good that I go to-day, but 
precisely because I am not good," Jean replied, with a 
forlorn smile. " I hope I shall be better when I come 
back." 

To her great relief she got out of the house uninter- 
rupted, but she had gone only a few steps up the street, 
when to her inexpressible dismay she met Clarke Car- 
rington, who was on his way to inquire after her. They 
both came to a standstill, his astonishment outrivalling 
her vexation. 

" My dear Miss Jean ! Is it possible this is you ! What 
in Heaven's name has brought you out ? " 

" It is in Heaven's name that I am out," Jean an- 
swered, with the ghost of a smile upon her pale lips. 
"I am on my way to church." 

Clarke seized her hand and drew it firmly through his 
arm. For the instant he fancied she had really taken 
leave of her senses. She guessed his thought, and 
drawing nearer to him, looked up piteously in his face. 
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" I am not going mad," she said, with quivering lips. 
" But I am in great trouble, Mr. Camngton. I don't 
know what to do. There is nobody I can go to. I don't 
know how to get any help. And I thought perhaps I 
should find it at church. They say people do sometimes. 
I had to try to find help somehow, somewhere. O don't 
prevent me ! Please let me go ! " 

Clarke looked excessively grave and distressed. 

"How can I prevent it if I would, Miss Jean ? " he 
said, almost bitterly. " I do not need to remind myself 
that I have no manner of right to control your actions, 
and never shall have. I do not forget it. But if you 
feel that you must go, at least, as your friend, I hope 
you will permit me to accompany you. You look ready 
to sink by the way. This trouble you speak of — is it 
nothing in which I could be of any service to you ? 
You must know it is no figure of speech when I say I 
am yours to command in all things." 

" I know," Jean replied, with ungrateful acquiescence. 
" But you cannot help me. You could not even under- 
stand. What do you know of trouble ? Life is so easy 
for you ; and smooth ; you drive through it spring-swung. 
You have never had to do any thing you did not want 
to, any thing that was hard, that seemed impossible, 
that you would rather die than do ! " 

Clarke contracted his brows sharply as if the words 
hurt him. 

" It would be a very narrow s)nnpathy that did not 
extend beyond the experiences of one's own life, Miss 
Jean," he said, quietly. " I can feel with you and for 
you at all events. Will you not try me ? " 

" Where would be the good ? " Jean cried, desolately. 
" How can you tell me what I ought to do, when I can 
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tell you nothing of the circumstances ? It would be im- 
possible for you to judge." 

" Quite impossible, of course, if you cannot tell me," 
he returned with regret. " There is no general line of 
conduct one can lay down to cover all contingencies, ex- 
cept that very broad one, to hold by the right unfalter- 
ingly, at whatever cost." 

" But if one does not know the right ? If two ways 
seem right, and one is hard and one is easy, am I bound 
to think the hard way is the right way just because it is 
hard ? May not the other be equally right ? How am I 
to know ? " 

" Only by trying to stand outside of yourelf, as it were, 
so that you may look at the two ways impartially, and be 
sure that your judgment runs no risk of being biased by 
your personal feelings. The easy or the hard, of course, 
have nothing whatever to do in determining the decision. 
The question, can only be. Which is the intrinsically 
right or wrong ? " 

" But if what looks wrong would result in good to — to 
more than one, and what looks right would do harm ; at 
least, would perhaps not do so much good in the end, 
what then ? " 

" I cannot feel that it is ever right to do wrong that 
good may follow," Clarke answered. "We have only 
the action itself to deal with. Its consequences rest in 
other hands than ours, and we can never be sure that 
they will be absolutely what we anticipate. Good does 
often grow out of evil, and evil out of good, I admit, but 
not always in just the cases where we look for it to be 
so. Good must accrue to ourselves, at least, in doing 
the right staunchly, whatever events follow." 

" O it is so easy for you to say so ! " Jean cried, biting 
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her lips to force back the tears. " What is it to you ? 
What is it to any one but me ? You do not know. You 
do not know." 

" No," he said gently, deeply touched by her distress. 
" I do not know at all. I am speaking in the dark, 
though I would so gladly take your trouble entirely 
upon myself if I could." 

" Yes, if you could ! " cried poor Jean. " But if you 
could, you would find it as hard as I do — you would not 
bear it any better than I do. It is so easy for those out- 
side of the trouble to stand coolly by and pronounce upon 
it, and say : * Do this or that. This is right. That is 
altogether wrong. That you must not do.' It is impos- 
sible to judge so severely, so harshly, so exactly when it 
is one's self that one is judging. You are right. O of 
course you are ! You always are. But it is as if you 
were plunging a knife through and through my heart ! " 

Clarke sighed heavily. 

" I am very bungling," he said with honest self -accu- 
sation. "I daresay I seem unsympathetic. But if I 
stand outside your trouble, it is only because you your- 
self do not admit me to it." 

" I cannot," Jean said hopelessly. " It is like all the 
worst things in life ; like pain ; like death ; one has to 
bear it alone. No one can help me." 

Clarke pressed her hand close to his side' and did not 
answer. What was there to say more ? Is not duty to 
many of us a great car of Juggernaut that we must fling 
ourselves under only to be crushed by it in its advance ? 
She thought he knew nothing of sorrow, and how could 
he undeceive her ? She was right. Life's greatest sor- 
rows cannot be borne for us. We must bear them alone 
forever, quite alone as regards human knowledge or 
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human help, but always with God's hand beneath the 
burden. 

They had reached Grace Church by this time, and 
went silently in together. There was a sparse congrega- 
tion, and Clarke felt as if the service were intended 
solely for him and Jean. He offered her a book, but she 
put it down unopened. She could not follow the printed 
words while her head swam so dizzily, and she sat quite 
still in her comer of the pew, neither rising nor kneeling 
with the others, her whole attitude one of deepest dejec- 
tion and misery. It wrung Clarke's heart to see her so. 
At the end of the service, however, she knelt with the 
rest, remaining so long with her face buried in her hands 
that nearly every one had left the church before she rose. 
Clarke had risen some time before, and was standing in 
the aisle just back of the pew, waiting for her. He 
fancied she would feel more alone if he kept out of sight. 
Her eyes were full of tears as she came up to him, but 
her face was quieter. 

" You have been very, very good to me to-day," she 
said, looking gratefully up at him, as she slipped her 
hand confidingly through his arm. " You have been so 
patient with my impatience, and so forbearing with me. 
You do not know how much you have helped *me. Per- 
haps the right never is easy. It is hard now ; very hard ; 
but I cannot deceive myself any longer. I know I must 
do it." 

And Clarke made no reply. His heart was sore for 
her ; but what could he say ? Of course she must do 
the right, however it hurt her. 

They walked back in silence, she leaning unconscious- 
ly more and more heavily on his arm, and at the door he 
parted from her, going slowly away with an anxious 
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heart. Jean reached her room somehow, and sank down 
in utter exhaustion on the sofa, lying there motionless 
while the sunset slowly faded out of the room, and the 
twilight called together its dusky troops of shadows. 
She was almost asleep when Dr. Keith entered. 

^' What is the meaning of this ? ** he asked in utmost 
amazement, laying his hand on her shoulder. **What 
have you been doing ? Where have you been ? " 

Jean struggled to her feet, putting up her hands un- 
certainly to her head. She had forgotten to take off her 
out-door garments. The doctor silently removed them 
for her, dropping them in a heap on a chair ; then came 
and took her by both wrists. 

" What folly have you been up to ? " he demanded 
sternly. 

" I have been out," Jean stammered. " I went to 
church." 

The doctor's eyes flashed. 

" Do you want to kill yourself ? " he said angrily. 
" What possesses you to act so childishly ? Must I lock 
you in when I go away ? " 

" Please do not be vexed," Jean said very humbly, 
with tears in her voice. " Indeed you would not mind 
if you knfiw the good it has done me to go." 

" You don't need being done good to — ^not in that 
way," growled the doctor, softening, however, in spite of 
himself. " You are good enough already without killing 
yourself for your soul's sake. I am not vexed with you, 
or at least you must know I am only vexed because I 
can't bear ever to see you ill. Lie down there again. So. 
Where is your rug ? Now where are the matches ? Let 
me have a look at you to see how much the worse you 
are for the extra goodness you have got." 
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" Don't light the gas, please," Jean begged, glad of the 
screening dusk". " It is not dark enough yet for it. Do 
let us have a talk in the twilight first." 

He yielded readily enough, and sat down in an arm- 
chair near, facing the waning light from the window. 
Jean's face was all in the shadow. She plunged at once 
into her story, afraid of what he might begin to say, did 
she give him the opportunity to speak first. Her voice 
sounded unutterably weary, but quite natural and uncon- 
strained. 

"01 have never told you yet. Dr. Keith. Margie 
spoke of you that night — ^the very last time she spoke at 
all. I was the only one with her. She asked for you." 

" F.or me ? Did she indeed ? " said the doctor, con- 
siderably surprised. " I should have supposed she would 
have forgotten me long ago. Children's memories gen- 
erally dissolve with the sugar plums." 

" Margie's must have been an exception," Jean con- 
tinued, with a little fluttering sigh too faint to reach him. 
" She seemed to remember a good deal about you, par- 
ticularly of course about the sugar plums and how good 
you were to her. It was when they were away one sum- 
mer, I believe, at Saratoga or somewhere." 

" Saratoga," said the doctor, shortly. 

" She remembered, too, taking a letter to your room late 
one night — the night before you left. Not a very safe 
little postman, I should imagine. One of her aunts sent 
her with the letter — ^her aunt Marion, she said." 

" A letter ? " said the doctor. Jean, watching keenly 
in the shadow, saw the startled look that flashed into his 
eyes, though otherwise his face remained immovable as a 
stone. She could not go on. Her heart was beating so 
tempestuously that she could scarcely control her breath- 
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ing. " A letter ? '* repeated Dr. Keith, leaning forward a 
little : " From Miss Van Voorst ? What was it the child 
said ? '■' 

Jean clasped her hands so tightly together that she 
felt the pulse throbbing in each separate finger. 

" Did n't you get it ? *' she asked, with well-feigned un- 
concern. " It was only the night before you left, and 
quite late too, I believe. Very likely it was lost. A fool- 
ish way to send a letter, was n't it — to wake up a little 
sleepy child and despatch her with it as Miss Van Voorst 
did." 

" Did she ? Did Miss Van Voorst really send me a 
letter so the night before I left ? You are positive of it ? " 

" O perfectly positive," Jean returned with still more 
apparent unconcern than before, while her hands grew 
almost numb from the pressure of the one on the other. 
" Margie said she took it to your room, and you were not 
there, and she left it on your pin-cushion. Did n't you 
find it there when you came in ? " 

" She never brought it," said the doctor, bluntly. " I 
was in my room all the evening. She would have found 
me if she had come. Besides I have n't a pin-cushion. I 
never had. What do men want with pin-cushions ? " 

" The child must have left the letter in the wrong room 
then," said Jean, clearing her throat to conceal the 
tremor in her voice. " Hotel rooms are all so similar, it 
is no wonder if she made a mistake, especially when half 
asleep." 

There was a silence again — a long silence. Jean's 
cheeks were burning hot, and her hands were as if fash- 
ioned of sheer ice. The doctor was looking full at her, 
but not seeing her. His eyes saw past her far back into 
the finished years, and were meeting — Marion's ? 
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I wonder what became of the letter," he said at last 
slowly. " And I wonder — " he gave a short dry laugh — 
" I should very much like to know what it said," 

"You had better ask Miss Van Voorst," Jean an- 
swered, so lightly that she marvelled at herself. " She 
must remember it if you recall the circumstances to her, 
and if she has been waiting for an answer ever since it is 
quite time you gave her one, is it not ? " 

The doctor got up and went to the window, pushing 
aside the lace curtains and staring out into the growing 
gloom. 

" It was I — not she — ^who expected an answer," he said 
slowly, as he stood there with his back turned to Jean. 
" Her letter must have been a reply to one of mine. I 
supposed she did not write, as I received nothing." He 
dropped the curtain abruptly and came to Jean's sofa 
and stood leaning against it. "It is getting dark out- 
side," he said. " I quite saw a ghost as I stood there." 

" There are ghosts and ghosts," returned Jean. " Was 
this a pleasant vision ? " 

The doctor was looking down at the floor. " Ghosts 
are deceiving like all shadows," he replied, still more 
slowly than before. "It may be but thinnest air. I 
must look at it closer before I can know what manner of 
substance it represents." 

The room was getting very dusky. Jean's face made 
a spot like a white flower in it, and she was trembling as 
flowers tremble in the night when the dew is too heavy on 
them. The doctor stood very near : there was only the 
back of the sofa between them ; and she silently slipped 
her hand along it till the extremity of her Angers just 
touched his coat-sleeve where his arm rested upon it. It 
was like a mute farewell caress, which he could never know. 
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" I must go," he said at last, moving a little away and 
straightening himself up, and to Jean's sore heart it was 
as if he disdained and shook off her touch. She could 
only see him in outline now against the pale light from 
the window, but she looked at him with the straining 
gaze of one who looks for the last time. She could read 
nothing in his face or voice or manner, but she felt that 
already Marion stood between them like an actual pres- 
ence summoned out of the night to keep their two lives 
apart forever. He remained a moment more in silence, 
only that one step away from Jean, yet separated from 
her now by a barrier more insuperable than any distance. 
"Yes, I must go," he repeated then, bringing out the 
words with what sounded like a smothered sigh, and so 
left her without further farewell, moving off like one in a 
dream, with his eyes fixed on the sofa where she lay, 
until he had reached the door and was gone. 

The room grew darker and darker. The shadows 
seemed to push each other near and more near, crowd- 
ing in formless shapes around Jean's sofa, as if impelled 
by the morbid curiosity of men rushing to look on wher- 
ever a soul writhes in pain. How was she bearing hers ? 
The greatest pains are those that leave us dumb. It is 
the lesser ones at which we cry out and make moan. She 
lay white and still, as if death had already brought her 
every thing but its peace. Her pulses' wild throbbing 
had ceased ; the blood ran cold and sluggish in her veins ; 
there was not a tear upon the long lashes that brushed 
her cheek ; not a sigh forced its way through her closed 
lips. She scarcely breathed. She scarcely thought. 
What would there ever be to think about again ? She 
had sent him away from her forever, forever, forever, 



CHAPTER xxrri. 

IT was a quiet evening at Dr. Warburton's, The two 
' children had returned from their temporary banish- 
ment, and Margaret sat with her baby on her knees and 
her little daughter nestled close to her side, talking to 
them in those exquisitely caressing tones peculiar to 
mother- voices, while the Doctor sat at a table, correcting 
a manuscript and re-reading it to himself, noiselessly, yet 
with all the facial expressions with which he would have 
declaimed it of a Sunday. Margaret was a trifle pale, or 
it may have been her black dress that lessened the brill- 
iancy of color in her cheeks ; but otherwise she seemed 
quite her usual placid self. Marion sat considerably far- 
ther off with an open book on her lap, but making no 
pretence of reading it. She was sullenly watching the 
little group, resenting Margaret's evident happiness in 
the children left her, as if it were an affront to the mem- 
ory of the lost Margie. Alice glanced occasionally tow- 
ards her aunt with tentative childish coquetry, but with- 
out winning even a smile in return. Marion's love for 
little Margie but steeled her heart against any possible 
supplanter. She neither would nor could fill Margie's 
place again ; for whatever it was that went out of Mar- 
ion's life, it left a blank forever. 

"There, my dear, there," Dr. Warburton said at 
last, laying down his pen and thrusting his manuscript 
into Margaret's hands. " I cannot read it aloud to you. 
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It would overcome me. But read that. It may be some« 
what illegible here or there, but I really think the deci- 
phering of it will amply reward you. It is, I believe, — 
nay, I am certain, — the very finest thing I have ever 
written, and by far the most eloquent. I wrote it di- 
rectly out of my heart, and one cannot but write well 
upon what one has felt acutely. This sermon must ap- 
peal unanswerably to the heart of every parent who has 
lost a child, nay, to every parent possessing any fatherly 
feeling whatsoever. It will make its mark, Margaret. It 
will make its mark." 

Margaret obediently took the roll of sheets from 
her husband's hands, with a sweet smile up at him 
as he pushed back his chair and drew Alice towards 
him. 

" Come here, my dear. Do not disturb your mother 
now. It is time you went to bed, I think. Observe 
those opening sentences, Margaret. I thought my heart 
would break as I penned them. It tears the wound 
afresh to allude to it. But I am like the pelican feeding 
her young with her own blood ; I must wound myself 
for the good of my people." He sighed heavily, and 
stooping, absently kissed little Alice on the head, as 
if mistaking her for one of the pattern Sunday-school 
scholars presented to him after church for his pastoral 
commendation ; then he looked expectantly at his wife. 

" Well, my dear ? " 

" O Lionel ! " Margaret exclaimed, lifting her tearful 
face and clasping the sleeping child she held still closer 
to her heart. " O Lionel ! I have never read any thing 
so absolutely beautiful, so deeply — so painfully touching, 
so " her voice broke off with a sob. 

The Doctor arose, well-pleased, pushed Alice rather 
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ungently aside, and bent over his wife to look at the 
sheet in her hand. 

" Is this the passage you refer to ? Ah yes, my love. 
It is calculated indeed to arouse the deepest sympathies 
of my hearers. I only regret that I shall not have a 
wider audience. However, it may be printed subse- 
quently. It undoubtedly will be. Really, the only way 
to write effectively," continued the Doctor, rising and 
beginning to pace the room with long, complacent steps, 
" the only way to reach the world's heart, is to suffer one's 
self, and to write while the full force and glow of the suf- 
fering is upon one." 

" Swollen torrents carry all before them, of course," in- 
terposed Marion from her distant chair. " It is a pity 
they should invariably run dry in summer time." 

The Doctor paused in his walk to throw her a pene- 
trating glance, which she met with her customary impas- 
sive, baffling look, and he turned his broad back on her 
with cold disregard. 

" Yes, the only way to accomplish valuable and durable 
work of the sort," he resumed, " is to prepare one's self for 
it beforehand, as did the monks of old, with spiritual 
scourges and fastings. These weeks of bitter sorrow 
have perhaps already borne their fruit for me in this." 
He touched his sermon with his forefinger as he passed 
Margaret's chair. " The decrees of Providence may, af- 
ter all, not be so inscrutable as we are sometimes tempted 
to consider them in our first rash moments of bereave- 
ment. Let me have the manuscript back, Margaret. 
There is an addition I wish to make to it." 

"Is it that last sentence of yours that you propose 
adding?" came in Marion's slow, expressionless voice 
from her <?orper, • 
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" I am not in the habit of adding the current remarks 
of a casual, unconsidered conversation to the hard- 
thought-out result of long hours of closest reflection," 
replied the Doctor, stonily, but with an angry glare in his 
deep-set eyes as he turned them towards Marion. " If, 
however, you have any improvements to suggest in what 
I have written, I am quite ready to listen to you. There 
is no one, no one, I hope, from whom I am not willing — 
nay, anxious — to receive correction." 

" I have no correction whatever to suggest. I fully 
believe it to be absolutely perfect as it stands. If your 
biographer could but write your life out of your sermons, 
he would present you to mankind as a flawless spirit," 
returned Marion, coldly, but with an ambiguous light in 
the unabashed eyes with which she looked back at him. 
The Doctor, after an instant's reflection, accepted her 
remark as meant for an unqualified compliment, and 
making her a gracious bow, betook himself presently to 
his study for the nap in which he commonly indulged, in 
seclusion, after any unusually arduous mental labor. 
Margaret, too, disappeared with the children, and Marion 
sat for a long time quite alone and as idle as before, un- 
til her sister reappeared. 

" Still doing nothing ? " inquired Margaret, pleasantly, 
as she took her former seat and drew her basket of work 
towards her. " I am sorry no one has called. I am 
afraid these quiet evenings are very dull for you, Marion 
dear." 

" I like the quiet," Marion answered. " And I hate 
callers. They are duller than dulness itself. I have been 
thinking. Margaret, have you forgotten Margie already ?" 

A swift look of keenest pain shot over the elder sister's 
face, but she drove it away with a tremulous smile, 
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" She was my heart's delight, Marion. I am afraid I 
loved her best of them all." 

" Then, how can you seem so peaceful and happy again ? 
To me every new sorrow blots out the sun a little farther, 
and leaves me less and less light to see by." 

Margaret looked at her sister very earnestly a moment, 
then bent her head to her work again. " Is it not one's 
duty, dear, to try to take sorrow differently from that ? " 
she asked very gently. " The sun is no farther from the 
earth at mid-night than at mid-day. It is only that it does 
not shine on us. Life need not be all sad because we are 
sad, and if we will but let it, remembrance often trans- 
forms our worst sorrows into joys, just as after gazing 
long upon a dark object, by closing our eyes we see it 
drawn in lines of light. You know no grieving will 
bring us back what is lost, and may perhaps blind us to 
what is left. But it is easy for me to talk so, no doubt, 
since great as is my loss I have still so much, so very 
much left me beside. I am indeed over-blessed in my 
life." 

Marion was still for a while, then sat up abruptly, lean- 
ing a hand on each arm of her chair, and looked at Mar- 
garet straightly. 

" I was wondering," she said ; " it is only a puzzle, you 
know, like every thing else, — all life is a puzzle, — but I 
was wondering if one got what one wanted, whether it 
might not make one as happy as one thinks it would ? 
Don't put me off with that dreadful middle-aged phi- 
losophy that everybody seems to have to grow up into. I 
can believe now, in a general way, that all youth's hopes 
are delusions, and all its realizations but so many disap- 
pointments. Still I cannot accept it to its fullest extent. 
One knows so well what must make happiness for one's 
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self if one but had it, even with any drawbacks there 
might be, and sometimes the longing for it comes over 
one irresistibly. To have missed happiness is to some 
natures as great a sorrow as the having lost happiness. 
It is so to mine, Margaret. And I cannot get over it as you 
get over your sorrows. Nothing that I have left seems 
to me any thing in comparison with it, and no duty helps 
me to desire it less. I have missed my happiness — 
missed it completely. And life is spoiled to me." 

Margaret had pushed aside her work when first ad- 
dressed, and now she got up and went to Marion and 
began ^smoothing back her dark hair with gentle hands 
that trembled with a sympathy too great to be fully ex- 
pressed in words. 

" Tell me, dear," she said. " What is it ? What is it 
that you have missed ? " 

Marion caught the caressing hands in hers, and draw- 
ing them about her neck, bent her head back and looked 
up in her sister's sweet face. 

" Happiness, Margaret, happiness ! " she said passion- 
ately, but with a faint smile that seemed to ask pardon 
for her vehemence. " I have missed my life's happiness, 
and I am starving for it ! I am sometimes mad with 
hunger for it ! And yet — O you need n't be sorry for 
me, Margaret. It is nothing that counts at all among 
life's sorrows. The world never so much as reckons it 
among Earth's griefs. I am no worse off than thou- 
sands of other women, I suppose. It is only that I have 
missed my life's happiness, and that I must somehow 
live on without it. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

T^HE following day was dull and cloudy, the kind of 
' day that seems to turn all life gray, and to be of 
itself a sufficient excuse for a heavy heart. " It was the 
weather," Jean said, when they remarked upon the 
increase of pallor in her cheeks and the languor that she 
could not shake off, try as she would. Yes, it was the 
weather, of course. What should we do had we not al- 
ways the weather to blame aloud for those weakest 
weaknesses that we are not willing to ascribe to our own 
frailty ? We may charge it with what of our sins we 
will ; the weather is humbler than man, and never con- 
tradicts. 

All the day through Jean listened nervously for Dr. 
Keith's step along the hall, and when at last she heard 
it she fled precipitately to Justine's room ; why, she 
scarcely knew. But destiny is not to be avoided. Even 
the swiftest may not outrun it. And so fate overtook 
Jean in the person of little Sibyl, who came in search of 
her with word that Dr. Keith was waiting to speak to 
her, and she was forced to go to meet him. He was in 
her room standing before the hearth, looking down into 
the grate. The fire had gone quite out. There was 
only a heap of dreary white ashes before him. He 
turned around as Jean came in, and shook hands with 
her, silently and without looking at her, and then re- 
sumed his former position. Jean did not sit down 
• 387 
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either. It is more natural to stand when overstrained 
with suspense, and she stood a little away from him, 
looking down also into the lifeless fire. 

" All ashes," she kept repeating to herself, with a piti- 
ful smile playing about her mouth. " All ashes. Every 
thing is ashes." She knew before he spoke what it was 
that he came to say. 

" I am sorry if I have disturbed you," be began pres- 
ently, " but I thought I ought to tell you — that I would 

like to tell you, before " He paused, and taking up 

the poker he plunged it two or three times to the very 
bottom of the grate as if to force its ashes to yield back 
flames ; then flung it down and turned squarely upon 
Jean. " I told you I once cared for somebody," he 
said bluntly, " and that she refused me. Do you re- 
member ? " 

He waited. Jean was obliged to speak. 

" Yes," she answered, " I remember." 

She did not look at him as she spoke. She dared 
not, poor girl, fearing what her eyes might betray to 
him. 

" It was Miss Van Voorst," he went on hurriedly, not 
as if embarrassed, but as if anxious to get the words 
over. " I offered myself to her three years ago ; by 
letter. I never had any answer. I supposed she refused 
me, for I told her I should take it as a refusal if she did 
not write. But from what you told me yesterday, it 
seems that she did write, so now I do not know if she 
refused me or not. Do you understand ? " 

He waited again, and again Jean had to speak. She 
felt that she must look at him now. He would think it 
strange if she did not. With a painful effort she lifted her 
eyes to his face. 
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" Yes," she said, " I understand. That letter was lost — 
the one she sent Margie with to your room — that must 
have been her answer." 

The doctor had been staring down at her fixedly ; she 
had felt his eyes upon her piercing through to her heart ; 
but as she looked up he turned abruptly aside and a 
pause followed. 

" Yes," Dr. Keith said at last, entirely oblivious of the 
long silence between Jean's words and his. " That must 
have been her answer. Of course I cannot teH what she 
wrote ; but if she accepted me, you see I am in honor 
bound to her now, unless she tells me herself she has 
changed her mind. It is three years since. She has 
had ample time to think it over. If she accepted me 
then, my conduct must have seemed inexplicable to her, 
though she is quite proud enough not to have taken any 
measures to explain it. Of course if she refused me, my 
silence was natural enough. But if not — on that sup- 
position she must have thought me a very curious sort 
of lover — ^wor^ than a lukewarm one. I was not. I was 
very fond of her." 

Jean drew a deep breath. There was a pain in her 
heart like a knife, stabbing her again and again with 
quick sharp blows. She could not speak. Dr. Keith 
was still turned away. 

" I am not a lukewarm lover," he continued presently 
with an almost passionate emphasis. "I can easily 
enough imagine a man grovelling in the very dust for 
the woman he loves. There is nothing I would not do to 
win the woman I love, unless " he paused an imper- 
ceptible instant, and his voice changed to an intensely 
matter-of-fact tone that seemed to rob the words of any 
ulterior meaning they might have had " unless it in- 
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volved my honor," he added. " Honor is before every 
thing, of course." 

Jean answered nothing. What was there to say ? And 
again they were both silent for a space. But neither Dr. 
Keith nor she appeared aware of the frequency and 
length of the breaks in their talk. He was again the first 
to speak. 

" It is a curious situation for a man to be in — not to 
know if he is engaged or not, or whether indeed he may 
not have been engaged without his knowledge for three 
years back," he said, with a short laugh. " Evidently 
the first thing I have to do is to come to an understand- 
ing with Miss Van Voorst. I am going there now, but 
I thought I would like you to know first how it all was — 
we have been such friends." 

" Yes," Jean returned, dully enough. " We have been 
such friends." 

She was still standing up, facing him, but with down- 
cast eyes. There was not a trace of color in cheeks or 
lips, and her exquisite skin looked almost^ like alabaster 
in its whiteness and transparency. Her soft hair, pushed 
carelessly up from har forehead, fell of its own weight in 
a great loose wave to the side, and seemed, as she stood, 
to bend down her sweet head as a flower is bent down 
by its leaves. The doctor drew himself up, and took a 
long, long look at her, as one looks at something beauti- 
ful and dear before which a curtain is to be dropped 
forever. She did not lift her eyes. Her drooping lids 
never so much as quivered. She was like a lovely statue 
rather than a living woman. Her every sense was ab- 
sorbed in the sole endeavor not to cry out aloud for 
pain. Dr. Keith came near and lifted one of the little 
white hands hanging passively by her side. It was icy 
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cold, but his own was no less so. The room was well 
heated by the furnace, yet it seemed chilly, standing as 
they were by so dead a fire. They might well be cold, 
ashes are such utterly dead things. 

" I shall always be your friend, whatever happens — 
always y* Dr. Keith said in a low deep voice, dropping 
her hand when he had barely touched it ; and so he went 
away — to Marion. 

Jean stood long where he had left her, unconscious of 
the lapse of time, then rousing herself with a start, hur- 
ried to the window. Could she not see him perhaps once 
more as he passed the street at the comer ? He usually 
went that way. And not till she knew by the striking 
of the clock that she had stood there full half an hour, 
did she realize that he must have left the house before 
she had begun to watch. 

She did not know how much later it was before little 
Sibyl came in, but the child found her in exactly the 
same place, looking out of the window with fixed, unsee- 
ing eyes. The wind had been blowing a gale all day, 
but towards evening it had suddenly ceased, as if it had 
heard the voice of the Lord, saying : " Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath " ; the clouds had cleared 
away, and over all the earth was a calm and peace as is in 
the heart of a child that has lain down to sleep. Only in 
Jean's soul the storm was raging on unassuaged. 

" Why do you stand so still, Jean ? " Sibyl said inquir- 
ingly, dragging her down into a chair and climbing up 
into her lap. " And why do you stay here all alone in 
the dark ? " 

" Is it dark ? " Jean inquired, looking about her in sur- 
prise. " I did not know it was late." 

O yes ! " little Sibyl said, leaning her elbows on the 
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window-sill and peering up at the sky. " See, the stars 
are beginning to show. Are n't they pretty ? What are 
they, Jean ? Are they really big worlds like this ? I 
don't think they can be any thing but just round little 
bits of bright." 

** Sibyl," Jean said suddenly, drawing back the child 
and looking down into the innocent face with eyes that 
would have frightened her had she comprehended the 
misery in them, " tell me, Sibyl, if you hated somebody, if 
down in your heart you felt that you really ?utted her — 
h(^ted her — ^what would you do ? " 

" It is wicked to hate any .one," Sibyl answered 
solemnly. 

" I know it, Sibyl. But if you could n't help it — ^if be- 
cause of her you had lost something — something dearer 
to you than you had conceived any thing on earth ever 
could be — something that you never, never, never could 
have back again, what would you do ? O Sibyl, how 
could you bear it ! " 

Sibyl looked up at Jean with great, clear, serious eyes. 

" I think," the little monitor said gravely, " I think if I 
hated her I would try to love her, because it is wicked to 
hate people." 

" Yes, it is wicked, I know. But I am wicked, desper- 
ately wicked. My heart is so full of rebellion and despair 
and every thing that is hard and bitter and mad, that it 
frightens me. I could have been so happy, O so happy, 
Sibyl ! Earth would have been a very Heaven to me. 
And I should have been so good then ! It is easy to be 
good when one is happy. It is when we are unhappy 
and miserable that the evil in us springs up and ripens 
and grows and grows till it chokes down the good and 
masters us. One can't fight against it when one is weak 
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and helpless through suffering. I know it is wicked to 
hate her. And it is not even her fault — ^not even her 
fault." 

" Then why do you hate her, Jean ? " Asked the sweet, 
childish voice. " Why don't you love her, instead, Jean ? *' 

" How can I ? " Jean said, unconscious of two great 
tears that fell down on the child's silky hair. It is 
impossible." 

" O it 's so easy to love ! " exclaimed Sibyl, with a 
bright little laugh like a silver bell. It 's just the 
easiest thing there is. You don't have to learn how, as 
you do with all the other stupid things. You just do it. 
You think how pretty people are, and how sweet they 
are, and how good they are, and how — ^why how much you 
love them — that is all. Don't you see ? " 

" Is that all ? " Jean asked, with a heavy sigh. " I wish 
I could try, Sibyl. She is pretty, certainly, O very pretty, 
more than pretty. She is beautiful ; beautiful as a pic- 
ture ; and when others have cared for her so much, she 
must be sweet too, whatever / think her ; and she is good, 
I daresay ; she would not have to be very good, to be 
much better than I. It ought to be easy to love her. I 
will try to love her, Sibyl. I will try to love her so dearly 
that I shall stop envying her and be glad that she is glad. 
And indeed I have no right — no manner of right to 
begrudge her her happiness. It was hers first, long 
before it seemed to be coming to me. It was I who was 
robbing her without ever guessing it. She ought to hate 
me, not I her. O help me, Sibyl, darling, do help me 
to be good ! " 

" I '11 help you all I can, Jean dear," the child replied 
soberly, pressing her downy cheek close to Jean's, and 
with both arms clasped suffocatingly about her neck.^ 
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" But I don't know at all how to be good, except only 
that you must n-'t do wrong things or you are n't good. 
Does that help you any, Jean, to know that ? " 

"Yes, Sibyl," Jean answered, wiping away her tears 
and trying bravely to smile, "it shall help me, and God 
knows I do need help ; for O Sibyl, Sibyl ! " — and there 
she leaned her head down on the child's frail shoulder, 
and suddenly broke into a flood of irrepressible, stormy 
weeping — " I think my heart is broken." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

TpHERE is perhaps scarcely a life into which does not 
* come at one time or another, visibly or invisibly, 
some grief too great to be borne, under the burden of 
which the tortured soul cries out in ^ony : O God, my 
heart is broken ! Yet of all life's ills, that of a broken 
heart is the one to which the least sympathy is given, on 
the ground that it is the one trouble that people the 
most easily and the most invariably " get over." Un- 
doubtedly many do so get over it, retaining not so much 
as a shadowy remembrance of their pain through the 
long after years ; but alas for those others of a different 
mould, who carry the scar of their heart-wound through- 
out all time, throbbing and burning in unforgettable, un- 
conquerable pain across whatever of happiness fate 
chances to offer them beside. It is not easy for those 
who have been shipwrecked to forget it, even when 
standing again on firm land, with nothing to indicate to 
the bystanders how nearly they went down with their 
ship. Not to all is it granted to save more than just 
their bodies out of their life's wreck, and the cruel sea 
covers many a secret treasure that we would give our 
very souls to reclaim, yet whose loss we may not so 
much as deplore aloud. 

So Jean put her past aside, and turned to face the 
future as she could, though knowing with that true 
knowledge that is bom of pain that all life was changed 
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to her forever. She was re-admitted to Mrs. Van 
Voorst's room the following day, where the old lady wel- 
comed her back with sincere delight. 

** Really, Jean, I did not know before how much I 
valued you," she said, drawing down the girl's face to 
kiss the pale cheeks with real affection. " Mind, I for- 
bid you ever to leave me again. I can't spare you. 
Amelia is too insufferably dull. I have nearly died of 
her, and Justine is so busy alternating between Fifth 
Avenue and the Five Points, that she has no time for 
half-way stations. She is a remarkable girl, that Justine," 
continued the grandmother, with a sparkle of genuine 
and impartial admiration in her sunken eyes, " and she 
is as exactly cut out for Clarke Carrington as had she 
been made to his measure by the best tailor in New 
York. Still, for my wants, let me always have you, 
Jean." 

Jean's eyes grew liquid with gratitude as Mrs. Van 
Voorst smiled kindly up at her. The unwonted gentle- 
ness warmed her heart, and for tibe moment eased its 
pain, and she sat down on a footstool by the invalid's 
couch, leaning her head against Mrs. Van Voorst's knee 
in an attitude of mingled dejection and trust. 

** My dear," the old lady said very kindly, " you are 
worn out. They have taken all the spirit out of you 
with their scarlet-fevers and what-nots. What on earth 
has Dr. Keith been doing that he could n't fillip you up 
to a better state than this ? After all it generally takes 
an old woman like me to get well with a rush. You 
young ones are so easily unstarched and go so limp all of 
a sudden. Your life is too new in you to have the hold 
on you that it has on us veterans." 

" I wish mine had still less hold on me," said Jean, 
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drearily. " Dear Mrs. Van Voorst, how can one wish 
to live on to be old when one is so tired at the start ? " 

" How ? By taking care of one's liver," returned the 
old lady, promptly. " Take my word for it, Jean, one 
values existence exactly according to the state of one's 
liver. There are few sorrows that are not easier borne 
for a Blue Pill, and the man with the best liver is the 
happiest man in the long run, whatever his circum- 
stances. Whenever you feel that you can't face your 
troubles, my dear, no matter what they are, just look at 
your tongue, and I '11 wager you will find you 're bilious. 
'T is not our conscience, but our liver * doth make cow- 
ards of us all ' in life's critical moments. Every virtue 
on the catalogue succumbs before a disordered digestion. 
Yes, from first to last, every thing is entirely liver, take 
my word for it." 

But Jean only smiled faintly, and clasping Mrs. Van 
Voorst's wrinkled hand in hers, laid her cheek confid- 
ingly against it. When the heart aches sorely we reach 
out instinctively to the nearest love that offers, however 
weak a one it be, to stay ourselves by it in so far as we 
may. None of us can stand quite alone with sorrow. 

Late that afternoon Marion came in. They were all 
up-stairs with Mrs. Van Voorst, and as Marion entered, 
Jean looked up at her keenly, with the blood mounting 
uncontrollably from throat to forehead. Marion stood 
an instant after the first greeting, hesitating as if not 
quite knowing what to do or say, then crossed the room 
to Jean and took her hand. 

" I have something to tell you. Will you come with 
me, please ? " she said, and so led Jean from the room. 

As soon as they were alone, Jean stopped. She could 
wait no longer to know positively. Her lips were too 
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dry to speak, but she looked up at Marion with a world 
of uncomprehended entreaty in her eyes. Whatever 
it was, would not Marion say it at once and quickly ? 
" The sooner 't is over the sooner to sleep. The sooner 
'tis over the sooner to sleep." The words kept ringing 
in her ears as if some one were singing them. 

But Marion was too pre-occupied to see clearly. Hap- 
piness is more often a light that dazzles us than one that 
enlarges our vision. She was more radiantly beautiful 
than Jean had ever seen her before. Her very soul 
seemed in her eyes. She took Jean's face in both her 
hands, and kissed it twice. 

" I owe it all to you, Jean," she said. " Do you know 
— can you guess — what you have done for me ? " 

" Yes," Jean answered, looking back at her unfaltering- 
ly because so despairingly. " I know." 

"You are quick at guessing if you know so soon," 
Marion said with a low, delicious laugh. " But after my 
midnight confession it can hardly be a surprise to you, 
though it is because it would never have been but for 
you, that I want to tell you first of all. Jean, Dr. Keith 
and I are engaged." 

How quietly we stand up sometimes under words that 
crush us ! But the worst was over now. Any certainty 
is better that suspense. 

" I knew you would be," Jean said simply. 

" I did not suppose it was in one to be so happy as I 
am," Marion went on in her low, glad voice. " How sin- 
gularly it has all come about ! I thought that I was for- 
ever done with happiness when I told you my story, al- 
though I should most certainly never have told it had I 
dreamed that you could possibly learn his name. I never 
imagined Margie would betray it — poor, dear little 
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Margie ! — still less that you already knew any thing of it 
from him. But Dr. Keith — Douglas — " a rich happy 
red dyed her cheeks as she said his Christian name, and 
Jean's grew a shade whiter — " Douglas told me what the 
child said to you, and of course I knew, though he did 
not, that you repeated it to him purposely." 

" Don't let him ever know it," Jean said quickly. 
" Why need he ? Why should I be mixed up in any way 
with his — ^with your happiness ? " 

" You are too late. Of course I told him last night 
how it all was," Marion answered, with a sweet, bright 
smile. " You are already mixed up with our happiness 
beyond escape. It shall be always a secret between us 
three ; but I shall never forget that our lives would have 
remained apart forever but for you. You have given us 
back to each other, Jean. You have made me happier 
than I dared to think. You have re-created my entire 
life — ^my very soul. I shall never forget what I owe 
you." 

Jean's pallor had given place to a deep red spot on 
either cheek. She held up her hands imploringly 

" Don't, please ! " she begged. " Don't thank me. 
Why should you ? How could I help telling him about 
the letter ? It was a trust that Margie left ine. Don't 
think of any share / had in bringing you together. 
Think that it was your little Margie who did it herself 
after all, at the last. Think only of your happiness, and 
— ^and be happy. Be so happy it will make up for all the 
unhappinesses there are anywhere. Will you ? And will 
you let me love you, too, a little ? May I love you, too, 
Marion — dear Marion ? " 

Her words ended in a whisper, and she came near and. 
put her head down on Marion's shoulder, and Marion 
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folded her close in her arms for answer. And so they 
stood silently together an instant, each thinking of 
Douglas Keith, the one with exultant joy, the other with 
a passionate vain prayer for help to forget him. 

Great was the astonishment in the household when 
Marion announced her engagement, and innumerable 
were the exclamations and the questions ; but Marion 
met them all with her usual dignity and reticence, baf- 
fling all curiosity with the calm rejoinder : " I knew Dr. 
Keith long ago. This is but the renewal of an old en- 
gagement.'* 

" It is the oddest thing in the world ! " declared Milly, 
with round eyes. "Who ever suspected Dr. Keith of 
being an old flame of Marion's ? I thought as much as 
could be that he was gone on Jean. I never dreamed 
all his visits were so entirely professional. Besides, he 
is much better suited to Jean than to Marion, for Marion 
is just his coloring, and it 's infinitely better to marry 
some one not your own type. It makes more variety, and 
then, too, strangers are n't so apt to take' you to be only 
with your brother when you are out walking together. 
It *s a real pity for Marion to marry him ? " 

Mrs. Van Voorst gave a grunt when she was told of 
the engagement, and sat cogitating for some time in 
silence, then turned abruptly to Jean. 

" When did you hear this precious bit of news, if you 
please ? " 

Jean's tell-tale color flashed up uncomfortably, but she 
answered quietly enough. 

" Only this afternoon. Marion told me." 

" Humph," returned Mrs. Van Voorst, with her keen 
eyes fastened on Jean's face. " A most precious bit of 
news it is. Could n't Marion have found any one else 
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to marry, that she must needs trump up an old affair 
again ? It won't work well. It 's like making over an 
old gown — a lot of bother, and never as satisfactory as a 
new one when all *s done. Humph." 

And she made no other comment on the subject then 
or later, only her shrewd eyes followed Jean about with 
a kindlier look than usual, and somehow Jean felt that 
she had a friend in her. 

" So you are going to marry Marion," the old lady said 
bluntly to Dr. Keith the first time he appeared thereafter. 
^'I don't understand in the least how it has all come 
about, but that is what I am told." 

Jean was in the room too. The doctor had shaken 
hands with her mechanically and without lifting his eyes 
as he came in, and he now stood by Mrs. Van Voorst, 
looking full at her without a ray of expression of any 
sort in his face. 

" Yes," he replied, " I am going to marry Marion. I 
would have married her three years ago if I had had my 
way then." 

" It 's a pity you did n't," grunted Mrs. Van Voorst. 
'' A postponed marriage comes to no good. It 's like a 
warmed-over dinner, quite spoiled in the waiting and 
sure to be overdone." 

" I am sorry you think so," Dr. Keith answered, 
still looking down fixedly at the old lady, with his 
most imperturbable and non-committal face. "Still, 
warmed-over dinners are as good as most men deserve, 
I fancy." 

" Well, well, marriage is a lottery, of course," said Mrs. 
Van Voorst, discontentedly ; " but it 's doubly so some- 
times." 

" Precisely," returned the doctor. " But all life is a 
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lottery, and many of us draw only blanks in it, whatever 
we do." 

"You at least have drawn a prize, remember that," 
said Mrs. Van Voorst, sharply. 

" I shall not forget it," Dr. Keith answered very grave- 
ly. " I shall make it the duty of my life to remember 
that fact before all else and to act accordingly." 

" I must say for a man in love you are talking uncom- 
monly like a prig," snapped Mrs. Van Voorst. " That 's 
all cant about duty. What has duty to do with marrying 
a girl a deal too good for you ? It 's luck, not duty. 
And as to acting accordingly, just see to it that you make 
my grandchild a worthy husband." 

" I will, so please God," said the doctor, still more 
gravely than before, and into his dark eyes came a look 
of determiniation stronger than death. " Marion shall 
never know cause to regret having married me." 

" Fine promises, all very fine promises," Mrs. Van 
Voorst returned ungraciously. " May you keep them as 
easily as you make them. Marriage is but a doubtful 
blessing at any rate. With a man possession invariably 
robs the object gained of half its value, while with the 
woman it lends it double grace. It 's an unequal bargain 
between them. Jean, have you congratulated Dr. Keith 
yet ? Get it over quickly and let *s talk of something else. 
I 'm sick of Marion's marriage. I hear of nothing else 
from morning till night. There, doctor, just shake hands 
and take her pretty speeches for granted. Of course Jean 
wishes you well as everybody else does. Now sit down 
and tell me some news. I *11 have the news before 
the electricity. How is old Mr. Williams ? Is n't that 
man ever going to die ? " 

And so of all Dr. Keith's friends, Jean was the only 
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one who offered him no congratulations upon his engage- 
ment. She wondered if he noticed it or thought it strange. 
But whatever he thought she could not know, for there 
were to be no more confidences between them. For one 
thing, she was always with Mrs. Van Voorst when he 
came, and never saw him alone ; but from the day of his 
engagement his manner towards Jean had changed com- 
pletely, and never once by voice or look did he single 
her out from the others, or remind her that she had ever 
been more to him that the most ordinary of friends. Did 
his strict idea of honor require, now that he was to belong 
to Marion, that every other woman should be absolutely 
nothing to him ? Would it have been robbing Marion of 
her rights had Jean remained an intimate friend of his ? 
If so, of course it was better, far better, as it was, she 
assured herself, but it was cruel to bear. Friendship, 
for a woman, may sometimes come to take the place of 
love, and to lose both is a hard fate indeed. 

Marion came often to the house in these days, and 
Jean, watching her jealously and seeing the new light in 
her face, the new softness in her eyes, the new tenderness 
in her voice, felt at first that she could hardly endure the 
presence of this beautiful woman, transfigured with the 
very happiness that she herself had lost. 

" How can I bear it ! How can I bear it ! " the poor 
girl would cry at night, in those long sleepless hours that 
grief brings. " O God, teach me to love her ! I must 
love her, or I shall go mad with envy of her ! ** 

It is a hard thing to set it to one's self as a task to love 
another in the way Jean now tried to love Marion, but it 
can be done, and Jean did it. She forced herself to 
think much of Marion, to dwell only on what was lovely 
and lovable in her, to be always looking for some new 
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quality to admire, to acquiesce from her heart in what- 
ever kindly thing was said of her, to find excuses for her 
where excuse was needed, to allow no derogatory or un- 
charitable thought of her to linger for a moment unre- 
buked, and to be on the watch to lose no opportunity of 
doing for her any little kindly or courteous act that 
offered, undeterred by any sacrifice it might entail upon 
herself. To openly avow one's self any one's friend is, in 
a way, burning one's ships behind one. One is bound 
then to live up to one's declaration, or to prove one's self 
a liar. 

Marion met all her advances more than half-way. She 
had liked Jean from the first, and now felt drawn closer 
to her from day to day, so that little by little the two 
grew sincerely attached, and no one of them all guessed 
through how desperate a struggle with herself Jean won 
her friend at last. 

So the weeks rolled by, and the wedding was fixed for 
an early day in June. Why should they wait longer. Dr. 
Keith said. Was not four years long enough for the 
longest engagement ? And Marion agreed with him that 
it was. It seemed to Jean that she grew more beautiful 
every day. The same slow, languid grace still character- 
ized all her movements, but the indifference and discon- 
tent had quite vanished from her lovely face. It was as 
if a new spirit had suffused itself throughout her whole 
frame. 

"One would not know you for the same creature," 
Mrs. Van Voorst said one day when Marion was with 
her. " It 's a great pity you did n't try getting engaged 
before, if it 's that has done it. Jean here, when first she 
knew you, thought you would be the better of some great 
sorrow to shake you out of yourself into sympathy with 
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the world at large. But it seems that matrimony will 
answer every purpose." 

" Did you really think so, Jean ? " Marion asked, turn- 
ing a bright glance upon her friend. " I suppose you are 
right in the abstract, since sorrow is generally understood 
to improve one's character. From youth up we are al- 
ways hearing about the ' wholesome discipline of grief.' 
Still it seems to me as if happiness might sometimes be 
even more beneficial morally. May not certain natures, 
like some plants, grow more healthily in the sunshine 
than in the rain ? I feel as if mine would. Anyway, are you 
willing, Jean, that I should try the sunshine for a while ? " 

Jean looked up, with one of her rare smiles, from the 
low chair where she sat. 

" It must be I who need the discipline of grief, Marion, 
to teach me to be less ready to prescribe it for others. 
Perhaps after one has learned one's self what pain really 
is, one is never again so cruel as to wish others to learn 
it too. Sympathy is one of the lessons that sorrow is 
supposed to teach, is n't it ? And it would be a poor 
sympathy that could only weep with those who wept, 
and not rejoice doubly with those who rejoiced, realizing 
what the sorrow was that they were spared. Yes, Ma- 
rion dear, I am willing indeed that fate should award you 
sunshine instead of storms." 

Marion stooped and kissed her. 

" At least, Jean," she said, " if storms come in the fu- 
ture, they will be easier faced than if I met them alone." 

" O, you two idiotic things ! " interrupted Mrs. Van 
Voorst, contemptuously. " You think love is a coat of 
mail against all the ills of existence ! " 

" So it is," Marion replied, with a low, sweet laugh. 
" It is sorrow-proof." 
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" Dr. Keith must be an extraordinary young man — far 
more so than I find him — to inspire you with so profound 
a passion/' resumed Mrs. Van Voorst, crossly. " I used 
to think well enough of him, I own, but of late I view 
him more properly. He has fine eyes, and he is a gen- 
tleman. I will always acknowledge that. Otherwise I 
positively see nothing remarkable about him." 

Marion came and laid her hand on the back of her 
grandmother's chair. Her eyes shone softly. 

" There is nothing extraordinary about him, grannie," 
she said. ** Nothing whatever. I do not claim that he 
is out of the common in any way. I can't say why I love 
him, nor what it is that I love in him. I only know that 
I do love him, just as he is, with all his faults and with 
whatever additional faults he may develop in the future, 
that I would do any thing on earth for him, and that I 
ask nothing better than to be his wife and to spend my 
life with him from beginning to end. I am very happy. 
Yes, I am not ashamed to confess it. I am very, very, 
very happy." 

The old lady sighed a little. 

" I suppose you imagine you are the only woman in 
the world capable of loving him like that," she said 
presently, and it seemed to Jean as if the keen old eyes 
rested for the briefest second upon herself. " Love is 
the most abominably egotistical, one-sided, greedy, ex- 
acting, and conceited quality in existence. It has no 
eyes but for itself and that other one who is the same as 
self. It lives in paradise and has never a thought, still 
less a tear, for any outcast starving at its gates. It calls 
itself no end of fine names, and it is nothing all the time 
but incarnate selfishness. I have no patience with it. 
Do take yourself off, Marion. You represent too much 
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sunshine. You tire my eyes when you stay too long. 
And Jean, child, you come and read to me, my dear. 
The sound of that pathetic voice of yours is worth a 
dozen nonsensical love rhapsodies, even if the rhapsodist 
be my own flesh and blood done over into another gen- 
eration. Come, my dear. Let us forget Marion and 
every thing, and be happy in our own way ! " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IT was the second of June, a day as bright and beauti- 
* ful and rarely perfect as it should have been, and 
Marion, surrounded by a bevy of charming young girls, 
stood in her room in her bridal dress white Margaret put 
the last loving, completing touches to the rich lace veil 
that enveloped her from head to foot, looking as if spun 
out of feathery frost-crystals on some far-away fairy 
loom. She was indeed a beautiful vision on this day of 
days when every woman should look her best. Her 
heavy satin fell in long shimmering, nndraped folds 
about her, outlining the graceful slendemess of her fig- 
ure, without so much as a flower to detract from the rich 
simplicity of its make, and she wore neither ornament 
nor gem beyond a diamond star of great beauty, that 
fastened her veil to the dark hair above her forehead. It 
was the early star of dawn, and her face beneath it was 
as the morning emerging from the night, Jean thought 
fancifully, for there was a light like the sunrise in her 
eyes, and a soft faint flush of rose in her cheeks like the 
first touch of day upon the hills. 

Jean herself was one of the bridesmaids, infinitely to 
her own surprise and distress, but Marion had insisted 
upon it, and she had yielded in the end from lack of any 
sufficiently convincing cause for refusal, her real and un- 
answerable reason being, as often happens, the only one 
that she could not give. It is strange how frequentlv 
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the motives of even our most openly expressed desires 
remain a secret forever, known only to ourselves and to 
the God from whom nothing may be hidden. But after 
all, the day had to be lived through somehow. Why 
should it be harder to be bridesmaid than guest at the 
ceremony that was to set the finished seal of fate upon 
her dreams ? Yet it was harder. It was cruel to have 
to stand at the very altar with Douglas Keith on his 
wedding-day, separated from him by only a few steps, 
looking fairer than she had ever looked before, and all as 
.bridelike as the bride in her dress of cloudy white and 
her floating tulle veil, yet there for the sake of another 
than for him. But there is no escape from the inevitable. 
Time takes each one of us irresistibly by the hand and 
leads us at a measured pace neither fast nor slow, step 
by step, through even those ordeals that we dreaded the 
most. What is there we cannot pass through so, step by 
step ? What horror is so great, what agony so intense 
that we cannot live through it, taking it moment by mo- 
ment as we reach it ? There is nothing we cannot endure 
when endure it we must. Is ever any trial lifted from us 
for our crying out that it is beyond our strength to l)ear ? 
To Jean the day passed as to one in a dream. The 
gathering of the bridal party at the parsonage, the flurry, 
the soft laughter and witless chatter of the bridesmaids, 
the bewildering flying in and out among them of innu- 
merable and useless ushers, the glimpse of Dr. Keith, 
who was the most calm and composed and unexcited of 
them all, the surprise of finding his hand, when she took 
her bouquet from him, as cold as were it a winter's day, 
the unaccountable delay at the last moment, the hasty 
drive to the church, the forming of the procession of 
^bi<?h Dr. Warburton seemed a more noticeable an4 in- 
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dispensable part than even the beautiful bride upon his 
arm, the soft music, the slow march up the aisle through 
the throng of gay dresses and bright faces to the flower- 
filled chancel where the priests waited in their white 
robes — Jean was scarcely conscious of any of it until she 
found herself kneeling at the altar-rail with the rest. She 
could not follow the service; the words of the short 
solemn rite that in so few minutes unites the entire des- 
tiny of two lives, fell unmeaningly on her ear ; she heard 
nothing of it all save one sentence only : " Those whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder." 
The rest was a blank through which the words kept 
echoing over and over like a sort of death-knell. And 
then came the music again in a grand triumphant burst 
(like an Amen shouted high, to drown any sighs that 
there might be), the return procession in the face of the 
rustling, whispering crowd, and the hurried drive back 
to the house, followed by a long weary time made up 
of a shifting kaleidoscopic panorama of figures and 
faces. The reception, as the Warburtons were in mourn- 
ing, was, of course, limited to the immediate family 
friends, but these alone constituted a goodly number ; 
and to Jean the rooms were a maze of strange faces, 
among whom Dr. Warburton, wherever he chanced to 
stand, formed always the centre from which they radiated, 
the bridal group, at the far end of the drawing-room, 
being quite a secondary point of attraction. As host, he 
was altogether in his element. Nothing could exceed 
the extreme graciousness and urbanity of his manners. 
Not a guest did he overlook. For every person present 
he had some little speech of appropriate affability to be 
carried home and dreamed over with the wedding-cake ; 
for the pleasure and comfort of each individual, without 
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distinction of rank or age, he made himself personally 
responsible to a degree that bordered on the marvellous. 
Recalled Margaret half a dozen times to see that the cush- 
ions were comfortably placed at ugly Mrs. Andrew's 
plebeian back, and half a dozen times more to look up 
purposely put-away footstools for as many other decrepit 
old dames, and he never left her in peace a moment as 
regarded the windows, fearing lest there should be too 
much draft for this one or not enough air for the other. 
Every moment it was — " Margaret, my love, Mr. Golds- 
borough is coughing. I really think you had better 
have that sash drawn down a little." Or, " Margaret, my 
dearest child, Mrs. Ainslie is looking quite faint. I am 
afraid you must have another window raised. But be 
careful, my dear, be careful. Your Aunt Amelia is sit- 
ting directly in the line of the current from the door." 
Or," Are these flowers too sweet for you, Admiral ? No, 
no, pray don't move ! I should be distressed. Marga- 
ret, my dear, could you have this basket placed else- 
where ? I am excessively sorry to call you from Miss 
Carlton, but of course the comfort of our friends must be 
our first thought. Dear Miss Carlton, have you had any 
refreshment ? Not any ? Really, Margaret, we are sadly 
neglectful of our most honored guests. Will you not see 
that some one takes Miss Carlton into the supper-room 
immediately ? I fear she is quite exhausted." And so 
it went on. He was impartially charming to all, includ- 
ing his wife, over whose growing fatigue he evinced a 
tender concern that touched her to the heart ; yet while 
she became pale and tired-looking before the afternoon 
was half over, he on the contrary expanded more and 
more in the sunlight of his own geniality and grew in- 
creasingly delightful each moment. 
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Towards the end Jean somehow got away from it all, 
and found herself unexpectedly alone in a little room 
opening out of the Doctor's study. The stillness and 
solitude were most inviting to her, and she threw herself 
down in a low chair and looked wearily away through 
the open window, though she could see nothing but the 
vague misty whiteness of the lace curtains dropped be- 
fore it. It was like looking at life through falling tears, 
that make every thing blurred and indistinct arid leave 
even one's duties but half defined. Was it really all over 
now, all over ? Yes, Dr. Keith was married. He was 
Marion's husband, and could be nothing, nothing, nothing 
to Jean any more through all the years she had yet to live. 
" Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder." It was all over. All over forever. 

As she sat there, drooping a little forward, with clasped 
hands and eyes fastened intently on that outside scene 
that she could not see, Clarke Carrington came in from 
the study unnoticed, and stood hesitating whether or not 
to speak to her, she looked so weary and sad and still. 
The light sheer veil scarcely stirred with her breathing, 
where it fell over her gleaming neck. She was very 
lovely in her bridesmaid's costume, veil, dress, ribbons, 
and flowers all of pure white, and to Clarke she appeared 
no whit less charming than the bride herself. He could 
not forbear taking another look at her, and then, fancy- 
ing she preferred to be alone, he was turning to leave 
the room, still unobserved, when the door from the 
hall flew open, and Alice and Sibyl, the smallest couple 
of the bridesmaids, grown quite wild and ungovern- 
able with the unwonted excitement of the occasion 
and their own important role in it, ran boisterously 
in, looking like two little fluttering blue and pink but' 
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terflies, and dragging Dr. Keith after them by both 
hands. 

" Here she is ! Here she is ! O Jean, we have been 
looking for you ever5rwhere ! We could n't think where 
you had gone to ! " they exclaimed, dancing up to her 
with their passive victim and planting him directly in 
front of her. " Now, Uncle Douglas, kiss her ! You 
have kissed all the rest of the bridesmaids, and you must 
kiss Jean too." 

Jean sprang to her feet with an inarticulate cry and 
stood motionless, looking helplessly up at Dr. Keith, 
while the children gleefully hemmed her in, one on either 
side, to prevent her possible escape. Clarke, much 
amused, turned back to look on. From where he stood, 
though neither she nor any of them observed him, he had 
an admirable view of Jean's startled face. 

" But the other bridesmaids are all my cousins now, 
you know, Alice, and Miss Jean is not," Dr. Keith ob- 
jected, with a very visible accession of color in his usually 
pale face. " You must let Miss Jean off." 

" No, no, no ! " cried the two little girls in an energetic 
chorus, dimpling all over with fun and merriment, and 
pushing Jean obstinately towards him. " That does n't 
make any difference. Jean is one of the bridesmaids, 
and you know you have to kiss all the bridesmaids. You 
know you have to. It ^s a part of the wedding just as 
much as the cake is. And so you have got to kiss Jean • 
too. You must ! You must ! " 

" You see the children will not be gainsaid. Miss Jean," 
said the doctor, with an awkward laugh. " So will you 
permit me the privilege this once — as your truest of 
friends, if not your cousin ? " 

Jean stpod white ^nd $ileut in her cloudlike draperies^ 
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trembling a little from head to foot, as if the beating of 
her heart had set her whole frame quivering. It was not 
in her power to refuse even if she would. Her heart's 
eager, mad consent seemed to shape itself into actual 
speech and to cry out to him : O kiss me, kiss me, 
Douglas ! Kiss me this one only time that fate allows ! 
Kiss me this once upon my lips ! this one only time 
upon my lips ! Let me kiss you this once good-bye 
forever ! 

It seemed almost as if he must hear, the words rang so 
tumultuously in her ears, and there was a trouble and 
wistfulness in her eyes as she looked up at the doctor 
that startled Clarke. She could not speak. Without a 
word, trembling visibly now, she bent towards Dr. Keith 
and lifted her pale sweet face, and he stooped and kissed 
her, but only on the forehead, not upon the lips, as her 
heart was praying ; he would never now kiss any woman 
save Marion upon the lips. And the next moment the 
children had recaptured him with a shout of gratified 
tyranny, and had dragged him away, slamming the door 
noisily to, and leaving Jean, as she thought, alone. 

As the door closed, the poor girl's whole face changed 
to one of unutterable misery. She flung back her head 
and threw up both arms passionately, making a step for- 
ward as if drawn irresistibly to follow, then shrank back 
and wrung her hands with a heartbroken wail. 
• " O my God, it is too hard ! I cannot bear it ! " she 
cried aloud with a choking sob, and the next instant she 
saw Clarke, strangely disturbed and perplexed, looking 
at her with an infinite compassion expressed in every 
line of his face. Jean gave him one frightened, ashamed, 
appealing look, and then the hot blood rushed all over 
her in an overwhelming crimson flood, and she cowered 
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back against the wall, stooping over and burying her 
face in her hands as if trying to hide from sight. Clarke 
could not go now. He had to speak. He came instant- 
ly up to her and drew one of her hands away by force 
and held it firmly in his own, stroking it tenderly with 
the other as if soothing a child. 

" Is it so with you, Jean ? " he said very gently, in a 
low, constrained voice. " Poor child ! " 

" O don't, don't ! " Jean said brokenly, trying to 
wrest away her hand and escape. " Don't pity me. I 
can't bear it. Why were you here ? Why did you see ? 
Why should you know ? It was hard enough before. 
Why should it have to be harder still ! " 

The tears were streaming down over her cheeks. She 
could not look at him for shame. But he would not 
release her hand. 

" I am sorry for you from my heart," he said, with so 
profound a pity in his voice that it could not but touch 
her. " Need that make your trouble harder to bear ? 
God knows I had been happier myself had I not known 
of this. Do not be afraid of me. Have you not guessed 
yet that I would give all the happiness of my life to save 
you a moment's pang ? Come and sit down. You are 
completely over-tired and over- wrought." 

And before she realized it he had placed her in a chair 
and brought her a glass of water, fanning her gently and 
talking to her quietly all the time in a way that demand- 
ed no response, and yet that calmed her wonderfully, till 
by degrees her heart ceased fluttering and she could look 
at him naturally, and speak.and even smile again. 

" Now we must go back to the others, or they may 
comment upon your absence," he said at last, rising to 
bis feet with a deep-drawn breath. " Will you come ? " 
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Jean rose at once and took his offered arm, but as 
they reached the door he paused with his hand od the 
latch. 

"Remember one thing, please. Miss Jean," he said 
earnestly, " I am more your friend to-day than I have 
ever been before." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

IT was ten days after the wedding, and every thing had 
^ settled down into that humdrum routine in which 
even the most eventful lives wear the greater part of 
their length away. What had become of all those eager 
plans of work that lay so closely at Jean's heart' but a 
few months before ? She smiled bitterly as she realized 
how utterly indifferent she was to them now. She felt 
as if her life's whole interests lay already in the past, and 
it mattered little any more how her future mapped itself 
out. For the present she was to remain with Mrs. Van 
Voorst, that autocratic old lady declining to listen for a 
moment to any other arrangement, and Jean, in the 
apathy out of which she could not rouse herself, accepted 
the decision as easier than to force herself to frame 
another. Nothing that concerned her own life seemed 
of any further importance. Oddly enough, it was only 
other people's lives that possessed value now, their hap- 
piness, too, seeming a matter of infinitely more moment, 
since she had learned the full worth of happiness through 
having lost it, so that she became more sympathetically 
watchful of those around her, and more than ever anx- 
ious to add to their lives whatever of comfort or pleasure 
she could, that being all that the closest care may hope 
to do for any, as it lies beyond love's power to shield 
even the dearest life from sorrow. 

It was due to this newly awakened sympathy, which 
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broadens the vision of every soul that admits it, that she 
first noticed a weary look in Justine's thin-featured, 
aristocratic face, underl3n[ng her usual composed and 
rather haughty expression. 

" Is there any thing in which I can help you, Justine ? " 
she asked timidly. "You look so tired. Cannot you 
•rest ? Must you go out this morning ? " 

" It is better that I should," Justine answered, fasten- 
ing her lace scarf stylishly around her throat with anxious 
interest, and carefully selecting the gloves that best 
suited with her costume. " I am not really tired how- 
ever I may look, and work is the best tonic in the world." 

" But what is it, dear Justine ? " Jean asked very gently. 
" Can't I help you ? I am sure something is troubling 
you." 

Justine's eyes filled suddenly with unwonted tears, but 
she frowned them resolutely away. 

" It is a trouble like most troubles — one that will not 
mend with thinking of it," she replied reservedly. " And 
the best remedy within reach is to keep too busy to 
think." 

There ^as a button off one of the gloves, and she went 
to her work-basket for needle and thread. 

" Would you mind answering me one question, Jean ? " 
she asked presently, as she stood bending over the basket 
with her back turned. " Don't of course, if you don't 
choose, or if I seem impertinent. I know it is hard to 
draw the exact line between lawful interest in a friend 
and rank inquisitiveness in what does not concern us. 
But would you mind telling me — are you engaged to 
Clarke Carrington ? " 

" I ? " exclaimed Jean, greatly astonished. " No, oh 
no ! There has never been the very least suspicion of 
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any thing but friendship between us. I should think 
you would have seen that all along. Why, my dear Jus- 
tine, what put such an idea into your head ? " 

Justine gave an impatient sigh. 

" I saw you coming out of Dr. Warburton's study to- 
gether the day of Marion's wedding, and somehow — 
something in the way you both looked, made me fancy 
he had just offered himself to you. Ah, well, if he did 
not then he will soon. You must know it. You must 
know that he cares for you — that he loves you, Jean." 

Jean opened her blue eyes wide in truthful incredulity. 
Her feeling for Clarke was so purely platonic, that it never 
occurred to her that on his side he might entertain any 
warmer feeling towards herself, so difficult is it to gauge 
the affection of another by an altogether different measure 
from that which one employs for one's own. 

" No, no, indeed he does not, indeed, indeed not, Jus- 
tine ! " she returned, in a tone of absolute sincerity, very 
unlike that embarrassed, laughing disclaimer with which 
young ladies usually meet announcements of the sort, 
and which they virtually intend as an admission rather 
than a denial of the accusation, implying yes in every 
gesture, while for modesty's sake they answer no. 

" But he does," insisted Justine, quietly, still reaching 
for the proper spool. " And I congratulate you. He is 
the very man for you, and you are the very woman for 
him. You are exactly suited to each other. I believe 
he will make you very happy." 

Jean impulsively left her seat and went to put her arm 
around Justine's neck, kissing the small scrap of cheek 
which was all that was within reach. 

** Love and marriage are not for me, Justine, not ever, 
not ever for me ! " she said, with a curious thrill in her 
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voice. *'But I hope they are both in store for you. 
Don't think of me any more, please, in connection with 
Mr. Carrington. It is too impossible. Even did he 
wish it, which he never will, I could not marry 
him." 

"Why not?" asked Justine, doggedly. "I should 
think he came nearer your ideal than any man you could 
ever meet again." 

Jean stood still a moment considering the point with 
awakened curiosity. The truth came to her like a reve- 
lation. 

" Yes," she said at last, with a faint laugh, " so he 
does. I honestly believe that Mr. Carrington ts my ideal 
in every respect — ^my ideal personified ; yet I do not love 
him, and I never shall. Never. I used to think one 
could love where one willed, but it is not so. One has 
no manner of mastership over love. Love rules us, not 
we love. It follows no rules or regulations even of our 
own making. Our best judgment can neither summon 
it nor dismiss it. We do not find our ideal first and then 
love it. We love first, finding afterwards perhaps that 
our love is not our ideal — not at all our ideal, — yet loving 
it all the same. And then if ever afterwards we chance 
to come across our ideal, it is too late." She broke off, 
frightened lest she had spoken too plainly ; then putting 
her cheek caressingly down on Justine's shoulder, she 
added softly : " I hope that you will marry Mr. Carring- 
ton, Justine. Even before I knew you, I felt that he 
cared for you. Could Tit you marry him, Justine ? " 

Justine made a faint non-committal sound, and break- 
ing away from Jean, threw down her gloves and turned 
to the bureau for another pair, it took her some time 
to find them, but Jean fancied the cloud had lifted 
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a little from her brow as she stood smoothing the wrin- 
kled kid over her sleeves. 

" I have no end of work on hand to-day," she said, in 
the most prosaic tone possible, though to Jean her voice 
sounded somewhat less weary than before. " I like to 
have plenty of work. It is a woman's salvation. It 
keeps one from regrets and longings that are as idle as 
they are enervating. I was not cut out for a romancer 
anyway. I am too commonplace I suppose. I daresay 
we would all of us be willing at any time to give up what 
we have for what we have not, and yet I really doubt if 
any of us would gain much by the exchange. Good-bye, 
Jean ; and take care of yourself, do. You have not even 
yet fully recovered from that illness of yours. You are 
looking altogether too white. I told Phillips to prepare 

you an egg-nogg at eleven. Please take it. And 

and don't be too hasty in refusing Clarke. I don't see 
how you can help caring for him when he thinks so 
much of you." 

And Justine hurried away, pausing just outside the 
door, however, to reprove the maid for some small neg- 
lected duty which did not escape her vigilant housewifely 
eye, however otherwise her thoughts were engaged. 

Why was every one so much wiser than herself, Jean 
wondered. Justine was quite right. Regrets for the 
impossible and longings for the hopeless were not only 
useless but morally weakening. The inevitable must 
simply be accepted and faced. After all, as Justine had 
said, work was the only remedy for a heart-ache. Poor 
Justine ! Her secret was transparent enough. Yet Jean 
was indignant with her for persisting in the foolish fancy 
about Clarke. Why should their pleasant friendship be 
so misinterpreted ! But doubtless the idea had root in Jus- 
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tine's dread of it. Besides, do not many women love to 
hug some imaginary torment to their hearts, just as if 
there were not plenty of actual ones in the world to hurt 
them without it ! 

As it chanced, Jean was destined to give Justine's reme- 
dy of work a fair trial that day, for Marion and Dr. Keith, 
who had just returned from their short wedding-trip, 
were to dine that evening enfite at the Lethbridges', and 
Mrs. Van Voorst was in one of her grimmest and most 
exacting moods, as was invariably the case when any 
festivity was in store from which her infirmities excluded 
her. 

" What possesses Amelia ! " grumbled the old lady. 
"She never gave a dinner for either Marion or Dr. 
Keith before, and now simply because the two are man 
and wife she can't do it fast enough. Where 's the sense 
in it ? They *re much better let alone. And of all 
irrational forms of entertainment, why does she choose 
a family dinner ? As if any family cared to dress up to 
meet itself ! It sees too much of itself in dishabille to 
be imposed upon by any of its dress-coat disguises. 
Ugh ! A family dinner ! It 's like making a charade 
out of a genealogical tree. Not a soul will enjoy it — 
unless it be the Reverend Lionel, who fancies himself a 
sort of ^pergne, the centre of any dinner table he is at — 
and I really don't think Amelia need give a party to 
show off Dr. Warburton. Sunday was created for that 
purpose. Read on, Jean. What did you stop for ? I 
don't want to hear any more about this wretched affair. 
When /gave dinners, they were something worth talking 
about. I never invited a creature that belonged to me, 
you may be sure. Do read on ! " 

Poor Jean dreaded the evening and the unavoidable 
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first meeting with Dr. Keith unspeakably. In spite of 
all her efforts she felt herself growing less brave as the 
afternoon wore on, and tired out with Mrs. Van Voorst's 
prolonged fretfulness she strove to refresh her spirits by 
slipping out for a solitary walk before dressing for the 
eight o'clock dinner. 

It was towards six o clock, when the warm June day 
was at its loveliest, and Jean wandered slowly through 
the streets, her steps guided by chance rather than by 
choice, while, endeavor as she would to prevent it, her 
thoughts clung persistently to the one subject. " Marion 
and her husband "— " Dr. Keith and his wife "— " Dr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Keith " — she kept repeating over and 
over in senseless reiteration, as if to accustom herself to 
the fact, through ringing all possible changes upon the 
names. She could notice nothing, could think of nothing 
but them, and insensibly she quickened her steps as if so 
she might outrun the trouble that possessed her, when, 
as she neared one of the cross streets, she heard her 
name called merrily, and looking up with a start, saw 
Milly's bright, pretty face laughing at her from the 
window of a carriage which had just drawn up at the 
comer. 

" Wait, Jean, wait a moment ! " Milly cried, jumping 
down to the sidewalk and running to meet her, holding 
out a letter. " Here, take this. It is for you. I was just 
going to drop it in the box." 

" Why, it is from yourself ! " exclaimed Jean, recogniz- 
ing Milly's large, unformed scrawl at a glance. " What is 
it ? I don't understand." 

" Read it — read it, and you '11 see soon enough," 
laughed Milly, backing off towards the carriage, with 
dancing eyes, and smoothing out the folds of her pretty 
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dress with two well-trained and very apt little hands. 
" Won't you be surprised, though ! It 's so odd my 
meeting you, still I 'm glad too, for now you can see my 
hat. Look, Jean. Look quick. Be sure to take a good 
look, though. Is n't it pretty ? There. Good-bye ! 
Good-bye ! " 

" O pray wait ! " entreated Jean, disturbed by Milly's 
jubilant, excited manner, and still further startled by an 
indistinct glimpse of a gentleman on the back seat of the 
waiting carriage. " Where are you going ? Where have 
you been ? Who is with you ? " 

" I sha'n't tell you. It 's the best lark I have ever had 
yet. And you would never guess — never, never ! " cried 
Milly, joyously, looking over her shoulder with a perfect 
volley of childish little laughs as she sprang back into the 
carriage, while a hand reached forward from the inside 
and hastily slammed the door to after her, and the driver 
instantly touched up his horses. But Milly's secret was 
too important to be borne away with her in the very face 
of an unsought-for opportunity for disclosing it. A little 
secret might possibly have been kept, but one so great as 
this had to be divulged. She thrust her pretty face out 
at the window once more, with a sudSen comical assump- 
tion of dignity. " Don't worry about me, Jean," she said 
in an immeasurably superior tone, and with the most 
patronizing little nod in the world. " I am with my hus- 
band, and we are off on our wedding journey." And 
there the dignity gave way again hopelessly, and she fell 
to laughing and kissing her hand and calling good-bye, 
like any little ordinary, unmarried, every-day Milly, and 
threw herself back on the seat and was whirled away 
just as Jean, to her unspeakable dismay, recognized Mr. 
Fitzgerald in the gentleman by her side. 
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** Good-bye ! Good-bye ! " came back faintly as the 
carriage disappeared around the comer, leaving Jean 
alone in utmost bewilderment and alarm. What on earth 
could the child mean ! Hoping for some clue from the 
letter, she hastily tore it open and read : 

" Dear Jean : — I 'm going to elope this afternoon 
with Clarence Fitzgerald ! ! There. Is n't that a bit 
of news ? No one has a notion of what I 'm up to, and 
won't there be a row ? It does seem a pity not to have a 
grand wedding like Marion's, and a lovely satin dress 
and veil ; still that would only just be copying Marion 
after all, though I never should have had my satin made 
as plain as hers ; I should certainly have gone in for 
pearl trimming. However, it 's much more original to 
elope, and fortunately my new summer suit looks quite 
like a bride's travelling dress, or I don't know what I 
should have done. You see I could n't have married 
Clarence unless I ran away with him, for they are all so 
dead set against him, and grandma perfectly hates him. 
But I am sure you will sympathize with me, for you said I 
ought n't to marry for any thing but love, and of course 
you were right. I could never have satisfied myself with 
Mr. Verplanck's being so light, while Clarence is exactly 
my ideal, and dances a great deal better even than Owen. 
I sha'n't post this till we are on our way to the station, 
and by the time you get it I shall be miles SLway out of 
town. You must explain to them at home all about it, 
and how I am marr)ang for love, as you advised. I do 
think it 's so nice to marry for love, and it 's much more 
distingu/e to be romantic than mercenary^ is n't it ? though 
Clarence says we shall be awfully poor. I can't write 
more. There 's not time, for I 'm to meet him by five 
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o'clock. Besides, I 'm so excited. I never knew a girl 
who eloped. Did you ? They '11 have something to talk 
about to-night that will throw Marion yards back in the 
shade, won't they ? Mind you tell me cUl they say. And 
be sure to keep watch of the papers, for if any thing gets 
in about my elopement, I would n't miss it for worlds. In 
great haste, your loving Milly. 

" P. S. — I *m so ^OTTj now I did n't show you my new 
hat when it came home the other night. I 'm afraid it 
will be quite spoiled before you see it. Cinders do so 
take the freshness out of a thing. Give my love to every- 
body and a kiss to Sibyl." 

Jean stood an instant in blankest distress, with the 
open letter in her hand, looking vaguely around as if 
advice might come to her from the skies ; when her eyes 
falling by chance upon the number of the side-street 
where she stood, it flashed over her that Clarke's house 
was but a few steps off, and that he might be able to help 
in this emergency. If Milly was to be followed and 
brought back, there was no time to lose, and at least he 
could tell her what to do. A carriage stood before his 
door now. Probably he had just come in. 

She was too full of her trouble to feel any embarrass- 
ment in thus unceremoniously entering a house which, 
so far, had been persistently closed to all outsiders, and 
whatever the mystery of Clarke's rigorous inhospitality 
might be, it never occurred to her that she was trespass- 
ing upon his privacy, as she breathlessly inquired of the 
man who answered the bell if Mr. Carrington were at 
home. The man looked at her doubtfully. 

"Yes, miss, Mr. Carrington is in, miss, certainly, 
but " 
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" O call him at once ! " interrupted Jean. " At once, 
please. I must see him immediately." 

The man hesitated, evidently at a loss to know what 
to do." 

" The fact is, miss," he replied slowly, " Mr. Carring- 
ton is just now in the drawing-room himself, and if you 
would not mind waiting here a bit " 

He made a deprecatory gesture towards the drawing- 
room as he spoke, in apology for not ushering her in ; 
but Jean, not understanding that she was desired to wait 
where she was, in her anxiety to reach Clarke, impul- 
sively brushed past the man towards the apartment indi- 
cated, and flinging open the door, hurried in unan- 
nounced, stopping short in dismay as she crossed the 
threshold. 

Clarke was standing bent over a young and very pretty 
woman in out-door dress, whom he was holding down by 
main force in her chair, pinioning her firmly by both 
arms, and while her face was flushed and distorted with 
passion, his was white and set as Jean had never seen it 
before, though as full of loving pity as of immovable de- 
termination. Little Willy, one cheek bulged out with a 
caramel in process of appreciative consumption, as was 
unpleasantly indicated in external signs about his mouth 
and chin, sat not far away on a low chair, which he was 
tilting up and down after the restless fashion of children, 
with a damaging disregard to the castors, while contem- 
plating the scene before him in a neutral and per- 
fectly impassive manner that bore saddest testimony to 
its frequency. 

** I will have it, Clarke ! I must have it ! You shall 
not prevent me ! I tell you I will have it ! I will ! I 
will ! " Mrs. Blair cried passionately, struggling to free 
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herself from her brother's grasp. "You are cruel to me ! 
Let me go ! Give it to me ! 1 hate you ! I loathe 
you ! I abhor you ! " 

Her voice rose higher and higher till it culminated al- 
most in a shriek, just at the moment that she and Clarke 
became simultaneously aware of Jean, who stood shocked 
and distressed not two yards away from them. Clarke's 
face turned a burning crimson. 

" Miss Ormsby ! " he ejaculated, and releasing his sis- 
ter with a look of unspeakable mortification and pain, he 
sprang towards Jean, and catching her unceremoniously 
by the wrist drew her out into the hall, closing the door 
sharply behind him. 

*' Excuse me," he said, still holding her by the wrist as 
in a vice. " This is not the way I could have wished to 
welcome you first to my house. But this is no scene for 
you. What is it ? Why did you come ? Has any thing 
happened ? " 

Poor Jean was looking up at him with frightened, ap- 
pealing eyes. She was white as a sheet, and her lips were 
quivering like a terrified child's. 

" I am so sorry — I did not mean — I did not know 
what else to do but to come to you," she faltered, holding 
up Milly's letter. "This is why I came. See." 

Clarke took the sheet and hastily glanced it through, 
leaning heavily back against the closed door as if to pre- 
vent it from being opened from within, and still uncon- 
sciously keeping his hold of Jean. 

" When did you get this ? " he asked abruptly. 

" Just now. Milly gave it to me herself. She was in 
a carriage with Mr. Fitzgerald." 

Clarke gave a smothered exclamation, and dropping 
Jean's hand snatched up his hat and hastily summoned 
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the butler, who had discreetly retired into the back- 
ground, where he was standing gazing uninterestedly up 
at the ceiling with that curious vacuity of countenance 
which is the liveried expression of all first-class serving 
men. 

" Send Mrs. Blair's maid to her at once, and tell her 
she is not to leave Mrs. Blair for a moment till I get back. 
And mind, Jarvis, no one is to go out of the house while 
I am gone — ^not a soul. You understand ? I can trust 
you ? " 

" Yes, sir. You can, sir," Jarvis replied, with the per- 
fectly unemphasized, non-committal voice belonging to 
his expression. 

A veiled glance of intelligence passed between master 
and servant, and Clarke turned again to Jean. 

" Come. There is not a moment to be lost." 

And hurrying her out into the street, he put her into 
the carriage, which was still at the door awaiting orders, 
and directed the coachman to drive with all possible 
speed to the station. 

" It is our one chance of finding them," he explained to 
Jean, as the horses flew along the street. ** There is an 
express at 7.30. It is more than likely that they are 
leaving by that. Anyway it is all we can do." 

Neither of them spoke again on their way to the sta- 
tion. Clarke sat in deep thought, leaning forward with 
his elbows on his knees and his face resting on his hands, 
and Jean had not heart or wish to disturb him. Arrived 
at Forty-second Street, he signed to her to remain in the 
carriage and hastened into the station, and Jean sat alone 
anxiously scanning each face that went by, lest it might 
be Milly's, and asking herself piteously from time to 
time, with a frightened leap of the heart, how she was 
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ever to break the news to them at home. It seemed to 
her that Clarke was gone for hours, though it was in 
reality not very many minutes before he re-appeared, 
taking his place beside her and ordering the carriage to 
move on. Jean could not speak for anxiety. She looked 
at him breathlessly. 

" They were there. I saw them," Clarke said quickly, 
with a troubled smile. " I was only just in time. The 
train was starting." 

" Oh ! " cried Jean, clasping her hands in wildest dis- 
tress. ** You saw them and have not brought Milly back ! 
You allowed her to go on ! " 

** What else could I do. Miss Jean ? Neither I nor 
any one else has the right to separate her from Fitzgerald 
now. They are man and wife." 

" Then it is too late ? They are actually married ? " 

" Yes. That, at least, is an ascertained fact. I saw 
the certificate. I made Fitzgerald show it to me. They 
were already married when you saw them." 

Jean flung herself as far back out of sight as possible 
in the corner of the carriage and burst into tears. 

" O what shall I do ! What shall I do !" she moaned. 
" It is all my fault ! How shall I ever tell them at home ! 
How can I tell them ! " 

" I am going home with you. Miss Jean. I will tell 
them," Clarke said, gently, laying his hand soothingly 
on her arm. " Did you think I could permit you to go 
back alone with such news as this ? " 

"O why did I ever come here?" Jean sobbed, un- 
heeding what he said or did. " It has all been a failure 
from beginning to end — all — all. I have wrecked my 
own happiness, and I have accomplished nothing even 
of the little that I had resolved to do. I wanted to be a 
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help to every one — to every one. And yet it is they all, 
even down to little Sibyl, who have helped and influ- 
enced me, while I have done nothing — nothing — except 
prove myself worse than useless, worse even than igno- 
ant. I have done harm where I thought I could do 
most gpod. It has all been a failure. All. Why did I 
ever want to try ? " 

Clarke took one of the poor girl's hands pityingly in 
his strong, helpful clasp. 

" Hush," he said very kindly. " Hush, dear, please. 
You are unfair to yourself. Your life is not a failure, 
even if it has seemingly failed here and there in its in- 
tentions. No life of noble aims can ever be a failure in 
the end. Much of the good that you have done remains 
yet to be seen, while the harm will perhaps prove to be 
less than you think it now, or may even turn out for 
good. How can we judge till we know the results? 
And if, as you say, others have influenced you for good, 
was not that as necessary as that you should help them ? 
Are we not put in this world, that we may get helped 
ourselves as well as help others ? " 

But Jean refused to be comforted. 

" It is all my fault, all my fault ! " she kept saying over 
and over in a heart-broken voice, till he felt he could 
hardly endure her pain. " It is all my fault ! " 

Upon reaching the Lethbridges', they were at once 
conducted to Mrs. Van Voorst's room, where they found 
themselves in the midst of the entire family, who had 
only just discovered and begun to comment upon Milly's 
absence. The room seemed a blur of familiar faces, 
among all of which Jean distinguished only that of Dr. 
Keith, seeing him instinctively, as if by a magnetic con- 
sciousness of his presence, for she did not look up as 
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she went in. Nor did she hear in what way Clarke 
broke his news. She sank upon the nearest chair and 
sat there with drooping head and slow tears dropping at 
intervals unheeded upon her cheeks, dimly conscious 
of a great outcry of amazement and indignation. Then 
every thing was confusion for a space. Mrs. Lethbridge 
sat wringing her soft, plump, white hands and moaning 
inarticulately, and Margaret stood near her, silent with 
sympathy ; and the rest seemed to be all talking and 
gesticulating at once over Milly's letter, while Dr. War- 
burton, inspired beyond himself, made two or three of 
the shortest but most eloquent speeches of his life, which 
he was so fortunate as to be able, with Margaret's help, 
to recall afterwards word for word and note down for 
further service. And in the midst of all the excitement, 
Mrs. Van Voorst on her couch, like a magistrate upon 
the bench, gathered evidence with darkening mien, bit 
by bit, from the various witnesses on the stand, and was 
visibly preparing her verdict. 

" Jean," she said at last, turning directly upon her, and 
to the poor girl it was as if the judge had donned the 
black cap and was risen to pronounce sentence of death, 
** Jean, this is all your doing." 

Jean lifted her conscience-stricken eyes to the old 
lady's stem face, and said nothing. She looked so white 
and pitiful that Marion was touched to the heart, and 
came and placed herself by Jean's chair, as if to defend 
her, though Jean at the moment was hardly conscious 
of her presence. 

" This is all your doing," Mrs. Van Voorst repeated, 
her eyes flashing angrily. ** It was by your advice — your 
foolish nonsense — that Milly refused Owen Verplanck. 
The girl confessed as much to me at the time. And 
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this is the consequence. You advised her against a 
most proper and suitable and desirable marriage, that she 
might elope in this disgraceful manner with a worthless, 
good-for-nothing fellow like Clarence Fitzgerald." 

" No, no ! How can you think I counselled such a 
marriage as this ! " said Jean, in piteous entreaty. " I 
only — " her head fell again, and her voice sank down 
into a sob. " I only — ^it seemed so wrong to accept Mr. 
Verplanck for such reasons as she gave. I begged her 
not to many any one — not any one — unless she loved 
him. I could not think she loved Mr. Verplanck. She 
seemed to care for him simply for the fit of his clothes." 

" And how is a little silly, light-headed chit like Milly 
to know if she loves or not ? " Mrs. Van Voorst de- 
manded scornfully. " What is love to a child like Milly, 
that she should accept it as her guiding star ? Do you 
suppose that she is capable of any thing like actual pas- 
sion ? She has n't it in her. Her deepest emotions are 
but surface impulses, to be swept away one by another. 
There is not one that strikes deep enough to touch a 
vein and prick out a drop of heart's blood. Fancy is 
love to such a superficial nature as hers. She would 
have married Owen Verplanck for his clothes. Very 
good. Was not that as well as to marry Clarence Fitz- 
gerald for his black hair ? Marrying a man for his face 
is like reading a book for its binding ; but what could 
you expect more of Milly ? Owen's offer was the one 
chance of her life. What kind of man did you think she 
deserved or would attract, that you should have advised 
her to wait till she was surer of herself ? Was she 
worthy of a better than Owen ? They were as fitted to. 
each other as a pair of shoes, and she would have mar- 
ried him, and have been secure from all follies forever, 
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but for you. You have interfered unwarrantably, and 
ruined the child's life. I hold you terribly to blame." 

Jean grew whiter and whiter as the hard words rang in 
her ears. She attempted no excuse or vindication, but 
sat as one turned to stone. Was it not all perfectly true ? 
She had made a cruel mistake, and poor little misguided 
Milly was suffering for it. She gave a great sob, and 
pressed her hands convulsively together. Ah, why had 
she ever lived at all to bring but added misery into the 
world ! Why had she not been left out of life altogether, 
since she could secure neither others' happiness nor her 
own ! 

" Grannie," said a low, vibrating, indignant voice, as 
Marion passed a protecting arm around Jean's shoulders, 
" you are cruel to Jean. In the abstract she was right. 
No one should marry except for love. How was Jean to 
guess that the choice lay solely between Owen Verplanck 
and such a man as Clarence Fitzgerald ? Milly is 
responsible for her own foolishness. You cannot put it 
off on Jean. She would have warned Milly against this 
too, had Milly come to her again for advice." 

^^ Fraimenf /" said Mrs. Van Voorst, sneeringly, with- 
out looking at her. " Marion is naturally an advocate 
for the true-love theory. No other rdle would become 
her as bride. Her testimony therefore is valueless." 

Marion flushed the faintest rose-pink, and moved for- 
ward a step, drawing up her beautiful head proudly. 

" Valueless or not, I maintain it, grannie," she said, 
with the light of a splendid defiance in her fearless eyes. 
" I maintain unequivocally that Jean was right in theory, 
and she shall not be held to blame because Milly proved 
incapable of applying it. It is unjust to condemn the 
apostle of any doctrine because of weakness in some of 
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its followers." And with a bright smile down at Jean, 
she stepped back to Dr. Keith, and slipped her hand 
through his arm, the faint flush in her face deepening to 
a still softer rose. "There is nothing on earth better 
than love, is there, Douglas ? " she murmured in words 
too low to be intended for any other ears that his. They 
were standing directly behind Jean's chair, yet even she 
could not have overheard had they been any other 
speakers than just those two. But voices to which we 
listen with our hearts reach farther than those that speak 
only to our ears, and Jean could not help but overhear. 

" Nothing," replied Dr. Keith ; and then after an im- 
perceptible pause he added, but lower yet, so low indeed 
that Jean wondered if even Marion caught the words : 
" Nothing. Except honor always." 

" It seems to me," said Clarke's practical voice in time- 
ly interposition, " that the only thing possible now is to 
make the best of the misfortune. I don't suppose any 
thing can remodel Fitzgerald into a suitable husband for 
Miss Milly, but he may perhaps be made into something 
better than he is. There is plenty of worse material to 
work on. I believe his chief fault is his laziness. He 
has no positive vice that I know of." 

" I humbly beg tq inquire then, what is a more positive 
vice in a poor man than laziness ? " growled Mrs. Van 
Voorst. " Say, if you like, that the fellow's only fault is 
consummate worthlessness, but after that there is little 
left to object to in detail." 

" I was thinking over the matter on my way here," 
continued Clarke, watching the effect of his words with 
kindly, intelligent eyes. " And if you approve I shall be 
very glad to find him a place in our office. There is a 
good opening for him there, I think, and I could keep 
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my eye on him in a friendly way, and if he will, he may 
in the end work his way up to no despicable position." 

Poor Mrs. Lethbridge sighed an immense sigh of re- 
lief. Here was help indeed for her unwelcome son-in- 
law, morally as well as financially. Mrs. Van Voorst 
gave a mollified growl, and Dr. Warburton, pressing in- 
stantly forward as the natural thanksgiver wherever any 
benefits were in act of being conferred, grasped Carring- 
ton by the hand and said a few words choked with feed- 
ing (for whatever the subject he always felt it becoming- 
ly), beside which every one else's gratitude seemed 
immediately to become small, poorly expressed, and of no 
account. 

" You 're the best fellow, Clarke Carrington, that ever 
lived," said Mrs. Van Voorst, bluntly, as the Doctor fin- 
ished, and stood smiling modestly around him with so 
marked an air of being himself the benefactor that one 
could n't help feeling grateful to him as one looked at him. 
" The very best fellow that ever lived, not even excepting 
Marion's chosen true-love," the old lady went on, with a 
malicious side-glance towards Dr. Keith. '^ And if any 
one can make any thing out of that great idle lout of a 
Fitzgerald, it will be you. But I can't get over the shame 
of it that a granddaughter of mine should actually have 
run away with such a loafer in gentleman's clothes — one 
without so much as the ghost of an ancestor, and with 
nothing but his barber-block looks and his friends' char- 
ities to live on ! " 

'' Not charity, but the most charitable of all kindness," 
said Justine, earnestly, going up to Clarke, her face soft- 
ened with unusual emotion. '* It may be the making of 
Clarence Fitzgerald. You are my poor sister's guardian 
angel. How can we ever thank you !" 
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" I do not want thanks, Miss Justine," Clarke answered 
quickly, with his customary courteous smile. " I am do- 
ing nothing but what any friend of yours would feel 
privileged to have it in his power to do. It is I who 
thank you for allowing me the opportunity." 

Yet, as he spoke he glanced beyond her at Jean, and 
though Jean only looked back at him with wistful eyes, 
liquid with tears, and said nothing at all, he felt that 
because she had thus looked at him, he had received 
already all the reward that he desired. So true it is that 
the lightest sign of sympathy from some particular one 
outweighs the most heartfelt speech from another, since 
the real value of look or word depends more upon the 
spirit in which it is received than upon the will of the 
one who gives. " I will see you to-morrow, Miss Jean," 
Clarke said significantly, bending down to take her hand 
as he passed her, and so he hurried out of the room and 
went home. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

IT was with heavy eyes and white face that Jean re- 
* sponded to Mrs. Van Voorst's summons the next 
morning. The poor girl had tain awake the whole night 
through. Mrs. Van Voorst had been holding a family 
council again, and the last of her visitors. Dr. Warburton 
and his wife, were about taking their leave as Jean went 
in. The Doctor had evidently been worsted in some 
battle of words between himself and his venerable par- 
ent-in-law, for the old lady's eyes were flashing with a 
wicked satisfaction, and she was pressing him to remain 
for luncheon with a bland amiability betokening nothing 
less than a complete rout of the enemy. 

" Margaret wilt stay, Margaret will be most happy to 
stay," returned the Doctor, waving an obliging hand 
towards his wife. " For myself it is unfortunately im- 
possible, but Margaret acts as my representative on all 
occasions when the press of my sacred duties interferes 
with my social ones. I take pleasure in relegating to her 
only the most agreeable of my cares, you see." 

Margaret started forward. 

"But Lionel, I cannot stay this morning, dear," she 
said, laying a gentle hand on his rhetorical right arm. 
" If I do not call at the tailor's to speak about that suit 
of yours it may not be sent home for another week. And 
there are your boots too. I can't explain what you want 
by letter. I am not so clever at writing as I ought to be, 
338 
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being your wife. I was to go there this morning, you 
said. And I have those books to return to the library, 
you know, and a long errand list besides." 

The Doctor smiled at her indulgently, patting her hand 
with a charming large-hearted leniency. 

" Yes, yes, to be sure, my child. It would be better 
certainly if you could manage these little details by let- 
ter. It would save you a great deal of petty annoyance, 
which it disturbs me that you should ever experience in 
any form. I would have you spared every worry, even 
the most trifling, if but I could, my dear. It is a pity 
certainly that you are not more ready with the pen. But 
of course all cannot be gifted alike, and I am very well 
satisfied with you as you are, very well satisfied indeed." 

His look as it rested on her seemed a visible mark of 
approbation set upon her, like that sign-manual on arti- 
cles of trade without which none is warranted genuine, 
and Margaret colored with gentle gratification under it. 

" It is really unfortunate that you must do those er- 
rands this morning," the Doctor continued meditatively. 
" It is intensely hot just now. You will come home ex- 
hausted. I dislike exceedingly to have you so overheat 
yourself. I should prefer you never to go out except 
for a tranquil stroll in the cool of the evening. Ah, my 
dear, if I could but pattern your life by my wishes ! But 
let me see. I am just going to drive to Ludovici*s for 
another look at that last photograph he did. I am con- 
vinced that the negative requires more touching up. It 
is not exactly the thing as it is. He intends exposing it 
for sale — there is quite a demand for my pictures, he 
says, which I doubt not will be largely increased when 
my book appears, — and it would be a wrong to impose a 
false likeness on the public, I may be obliged to sit 
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again to the artist. So if you come with me now, Mar- 
garet, I might drop you at the comer on the way. I 
should be so glad to save you any fatigue I could. I am 
really afraid therefore that your kind grandmother will 
have to excuse both of us this morning. May I ask it of 
you, my dear madam ? Both of us ? " 

His expression of unfeigned and extreme reluctance 
to compel such a sacrifice from her, did not appear to 
rouse that sense of grateful regret in Mrs. Van Voorst's 
breast that it should have done. 

" As you like. What do I care ? " she retorted, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. " Go or stay, as you please. And 
tell Ludovici from me that he can't print off thoise proofs 
too dark. The darker the truer to life. And perhaps it 
is just as well that you should go, Margaret. If you stay 
you will talk of nothing but Milly and her misfortune, or 
Marion and her marriage, and I want to hear nothing 
more about either. I admit that Marion is indubitably 
the very happiest woman on earth. She married for love 
and with the unanimous consent of her friends, and no 
woman ever before did those two things together. So 
now let *s drop her. I hate happy people. They make 
me feel exactly the contrary. And as to Milly " 

" If you are going, Margaret," interrupted Dr. War- 
burton from the door in a tone of angelic patience, " I 
would not hurry you in the very least, my love, but I can- 
not delay another moment myself. Duty's calls are im- 
perative, and if you are going " 

" Go,"* supplemented Mrs. Van Voorst, shortly, turning 
up the edge of her withered cheek to Margaret's farewell 
kiss, and vouchsafing no further glance at the Doctor, 
who bowed with imperturbable serenity and grace to her 
back, and stepped gallantly aside to allow his wife to pre- 
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cede him through the door, smiling at her as she did so 
with an air of tender condescension as at a child granted 
by indulgence a dignity not belonging to it by right. It 
was remarkable with what importance he suceeeded in 
investing his simplest and most trivial action. 

" Shut the door, will you, Jean," said Mrs. Van Voorst, 
with savage emphasis, before the Doctor's consequential 
tread had died away down the passage. " I wish you 
could shut him out for good and all. Now come here, I 
want to see you." 

Jean came up very slowly, and stood before Mrs. Van 
Voorst's chair with downcast eyes, nervously clasping 
and unclasping her hands. 

" Look at me ! " ordered her judge, remorselessly, and 
Jean lifted her heavy-lidded eyes with their mute en- 
treaty for mercy. She expected she hardly knew what 
in the way of unanswerable accusation and condemna- 
tion, but to her infinite surprise the wrinkled old face 
looking back at her was wreathed in the kindliest and 
gentlest of smiles. 

" My dear little Jea.n I " said Mrs. Van Voorst, almost 
tenderly, reaching out a hand and drawing the girl close 
up to her. " My poor, dear little Jean ! " And as she 
spoke, two kindly, sympathetic, softening tears glistened 
far back in the bright, dark, old eyes. Jean fell down 
on her knees beside the couch, completely overcome, and 
burying her face in the old lady's dress, sobbed convul- 
sively. 

" There, there," began Mrs. Van Voorst, at last, patting 
Jean's pretty hair gently. " Don't ever look at me like 
that again. Don't be so afraid of me any more. Do you 
think me an ogre, child ? Because I spoke to you as I 
did last night, do you think — nay, what did you think ? " 
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Jean did not lift her head. 

" I thought I must go away at once," she whispered. 
" I thought you could never forgive me, as I could never 
forgive myself." 

" Then you thought some excessively foolish things," 
said Mrs. Van Voorst, in extreme good-humor. " Pray 
remember that you can't undo one foolish act by adding 
another to it. You only make two foolish acts instead 
of one. Do you fancy it would mend the trouble Milly 
has made us all if I were to lose you as well ? Don't 
talk of going away, Jean. You have become too much 
to me. I could not spare you." 

" Oh ! " Jean cried faintly, reaching up both hands to 
clasp around Mrs. Van Voorst's. "Do you care? Do 
you really, really love me a little ? " 

" My dear Jean," returned the old lady, in a voice that 
actually trembled with earnestness, " do you suppose I 
could have you with me all these months, and see your 
true-heartedness, your devotion, your conscientiousness 
and your unselfishness, and yet not come to love you ? I 
have watched you growing a better and sweeter and 
stronger woman day by day, till you have grown into my 
heart, little Jean, and I shall hold you there always, through 
whatever mistakes you may continue to make, and how- 
ever your young follies may still disturb my ancient, old- 
dame wisdom at times in the days to come." 

" O you are too good to me — too good to me ! " Jean * 
murmured brokenly. 

" I ought to be good to you," Mrs. Van Voorst replied, 
with a little pleased laugh. " Ought not we old people 
who have grown past the worst of our troubles to be good 
to you younger ones who are struggling with your troubles 
3till ? " 
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She Spoke so significantly that Jean gave her a quick, 
anxious glance. 

" Yes, yes,** said Mrs. Van Voorst, nodding sagacious- 
ly. " I am not so blind, not so altogether absorbed in 
self, but what I can guess a little of the troubles that 
come into other lives too. And if I have guessed some- 
what of yours, Jean, when you meant to hide it, I know 
also the bravery and sweetness with which you have tried 
to meet it, and I am sorry for you from my heart. This 
is a hard world, and things get sadly awry in it. And 
the hardest things and the crookedest things are those 
that nobody knows of but ourselves. Poor little Jean ! 
My poor little Jean ! ** 

" Why do you say ' Poor little Jean * ? Is there any 
thing the matter with Jean ? ** asked a silvery voice, as 
Sibyl stole into the room and came noiselessly up to them, 
a living picture, arrayed in the quaintest little dress ev^r 
devised by mortal fingers, and with her luminous eyes 
wide open in childish distress. " Has Jean got a pain, 
grandma ? " 

"Yes, dearie," answered Mrs. Van Voorst, still patting 
Jean's head softly with sympathetic fingers. " She has 
a pain that reaches through to her heart and hurts her, 
and we must love her and help her to forget it. Shall 
we, Sibyl ? " 

The child flung her affectionate little arms tightly 
around Jean's neck on the instant. 

" O yes, grandma, O yes ! " she exclaimed. " We will. 
Of course we will. We will love her so much that she 
cannot help forget it. I am sorry you have a pain, Jean. 
Is it a very bad pain ? Won't you let me kiss it and 
make it well ? " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I T was late that day when Clarke's name was brought to 
' Jean. She found him in the library, standing in the 
middle of the room, with a very unusual air of restless- 
ness about him. 

" I am glad to see you alone," he said after a few mo- 
ments' talk, plunging brusquely into the subject upon 
which he came. " I have an explanation to make to you 
which, after what you saw yesterday at my house, I should 
be wrong in not giving you. No, I would rather you 
knew it now," he went on, as Jean made an effort to in- 
terrupt him. " I do not think you could imagine any 
thing much worse than the actual truth, still I owe it to 
myself to tell you. That was my sister whom you saw. 
Poor thing ! She had been out without my knowledge — 
to the druggist's. I happened to meet her as she re- 
turned. She had the package in her hand, not expecting 
to see me, and I succeeded in getting it from her. That 
was just as you came in. I could not give it back to her, 
Miss Jean, — it was morphia. She takes it constantly. 
Not for pain, but for — for the love of it." He gave a 
deep sigh, turning away as if he could not bear to look 
Jean in the face, and hurried on. " How she first con- 
tracted the habit I don't know, but it is years ago, years 
ago. O Miss Jean, you don't know what it is ! It is 
worse than drink, worse than insanity even, worse than 
any thing else that I know of. It takes possession of its 
- 344 
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victim body and soul. There is no help for it, no cure 
for it, no escape from it. And it makes the lives of those 
who have to be with her a very hell upon earth." 

" O Mr. Carrington ! " Jean exclaimed, " how hor- 
rible ! " 

" Yes, it is horrible," Clarke owned drearily. " Hor- 
rible indeed, when it has reached such a pass as with my 
poor Harriet. It drove her husband from her, though 
the world does not know it. Such matters are always 
hushed up where possible. I have given it out that she 
was not able to accompany Mr. Blair to Athens, which is 
true enough ; but if he ever returns to this country it 
will not be to come back to his wife. It is a separation 
between them for life ; and I cannot blame him." 

" Yet you gave her a home, knowing all this ? " 

" I could not leave her to drug herself to death. Miss 
Jean. Who should bear with her — help her if possible — 
if not myself ? I confess I had some small hope at first 
that by judicious management and close watching I 
might wean her from the habit even now. But I have 
done every thing that I could, and without any results 
whatever. I will not give up yet, still I believe the case 
is hopeless. I cannot describe my home-life to you. It 
is a constant battle between us. When I am the victor, 
she is morose, irritable — unbearable. When, on the 
contrary, she outwits me, and by some method or other 
obtains the drug, which happens constantly despite the 
utmost care, she is — ah, well, it is needless to give fur- 
ther details. But I cannot trust her a moment alone. 
The servants have naturally to be in my confidence, and 
Harriet as naturally regards us all together as her worst 
enemies. Poor creature ! Poor Harriet ! Morally and 
physically she is becoming the wreck of what she was," 
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He drew a deep breath, and turning abruptly back to 
Jean, met her look of unutterable sjrmpathy with a 
forced smile. 

" You may perhaps have wondered why I never pre- 
sented my sister to you. I know Miss Justine thought it 
strange that I received all her kind hints so churlishly. 
But you know the reason now. I could not bear to speak 
of it to any one, and to admit any uninformed outsider to 
the house was impossible. The life there is ruining the 
boy too. I could not at first think it right to separate 
him from his mother, but I see now that it must be done. 
Wiily is to be sent off to school. Poor little fellow ! It 
would be better for him were his mother dead." 

" But you — is there no escape for you from it all ? " 
asked Jean, pityingly. " Must such a state of things last 
forever ? " 

"Whatever happens, I cannot turn my sister away," 
Clarke said simply. " Natural ties have corresponding 
duties. When her very husband disowns her, to whom 
should the poor soul turn if not to me ? " 

*' But what a life for you ! " 

Clarke looked down at Jean with a faint smile. 

" I remember you congratulated me upon her coming 
the day I told you of it. You said you had often won- 
dered if I did not feel lonely living all by myself. You 
said I would wish to keep her always." 

" How little I guessed the truth ! " exclaimed Jean, 
self-reproachfuUy. " I thought you were so happy. I 
fancied you had not a trouble in the world." 

Clarke had seated himself abstractedly on the edge of 
a chair, but he got up again and walked a few steps 
away. 

" It is not safe to pronounce too arbitrarily upon such 
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matters, is it, Miss Jean ? The nearest to us see little 
beyond the surface — see nothing, in fact, except what we 
choose to show them, and not many of us, I fancy, vol- 
untarily exhibit our real grievances. Our pretended 
grievances are the ones we make open moan over, using 
them as a sort of vicarious vent-hole for * groanings which 
cannot be uttered.' You know my secret now, however. 
You know why my home is no home to me, and why 
I can never make it one. Before my sister came, I 
hoped, I fancied — I had dreams, as all men have, foolish 
enough I daresay, dreams of a home that should be a 
paradise, the home that is only paradise when Eve 
comes into it. I had but just awakened to the fact that 
I lacked my Eve, and that life was incomplete without 
her. But of course all that — all my dream — had to be 
given up when Harriet came. How could I ask any 
woman to share my home with Harriet?" 

" Not if she loved you ? " said Jean, softly. " Would 
not a woman share any thing, face any thing, with one she 
loved ? " 

Clarke turned sharply around and looked down at 
Jean questioningly. She was sitting leaning forward, her 
slender hands folded loosely in her lap, and looking 
straight at him with eyes full of a sweet, glad light. A 
great foolish hope leaped up in his heart. He bent sud- 
denly over her, catching both her hands together in 
one of his, almost crushing them in his strong grasp. 

" Would she ? Would she, Jean ? " he asked hoarsely. 
" No ! No ! That would be too great a sacrifice to dare 
to ask. But may I even dream that she would come ? " 

Jean did not draw away her hands, nor color ever so 
slightly, nor remove her bright, unembarrassed gaze from 
bi$ face. 
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" I am sure she would, sure, sure ! " she repeated, with 
soft, exultant emphasis. " Only try her. Only ask her. 
She is so faithful, so strong, so honest and true ! Would 
it not be happier to share your unhappiness than for both 
to be unhappy apart ? " 

" Of whom are you speaking ? " said Clarke, tightening 
his grasp on her hands. " For God's sake do not trifle 
with me, Jean ! Whom do you mean ? " 

Still Jean's bright look did not waver. She smiled 
back at him unabashed. 

" I mean the woman you love and who loves you," 
she returned in clear, sweet tones, — "who loves you 
entirely and devotedly — who would do all that you could 
ask, and yet not think it enough. You know whom I 



mean." 



A lightning flash of comprehension shot through 
Clarke's mind, striking his wild, sweet new hope dead 
all in a moment. 

"You mean Justine, perhaps," he said, lifting him- 
self up with a curious repellent stiffness of voice and 
manner. " You mean Justine, do you not ? " 

Whom else should she possibly have meant but Jus- 
tine ? Of course he understood well enough. She made 
no answer beyond a pleased little laugh. It jarred upon 
him cruelly. He felt as one feels when a window is 
flung open upon the night, and looking out, expecting to 
see heaven and the stars, one thrusts one's face into a 
thick, blank curtain of impenetrable darkness that veils 
even the earth from sight. He moved brusquely away 
from her a few paces. 

" Heaven help me, what a fool I am ! " he muttered. 
Then from where he stood he looked sombrely back at 
Jean. " You are very quick to promise for others, you 
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who Will give nothing yourself," he said sullenly. " Or 
have you given all so completely to one, so entirely, so 
irrevocably, that you will never have any thing for any 
one else again ? " 

Jean had altogether forgotten every thing but Justine, 
and at his question her face changed on the instant. All 
the brightness went out of it as if a mask had dropped 
from it, and the trouble that came into her eyes smote 
him to the heart. 

" Forgive me," he added more gently. " But let me 
ask just this once. Are you one of those who never for- 
get ? Many women love twice. Is it but once and for- 
ever with you ? " 

" Yes," Jean said almost inaudibly. " But once and 
forever. I cannot forget." ^ 

" Then you will never marry ? " 

" Never," Jean answered, and looking into her stead- 
fast eyes, he knew that it was so. 

" But do you realize what you are condemning yourself 
to ? " he went on in useless argument. " Have you any 
idea how lonely you will grow to be in the long years to 
come ? Can the memory of a hopeless love suffice to 
you always ? Will it fill the place of the lost friendships 
and the outlived interests of youth ? Why do you steel 
your heart against another love that might comfort you 
at least if it could do no more ? There are different 
kinds of love. Might no other be worth the winning or 
worth the giving ? Must you throw all that you might 
have away for sake of just one that you cannot have ? " 

" Yes," said Jean, " I must. I realize it all — ^the 
loneliness, the wretchedness, the emptiness, the intoler- 
able solitariness — but I must. It is not in my choice to 
do otherwise." 
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" But why ? Why ? " he persisted, with that helpless 
reiteration with which one beats against the unwelcome 
fact that one cannot remove, like the sea lashing its vain 
waves eternally upon the rock that its lifelong efifort will 
not displace. 

" Why ? Because I have given away all that I have it 
in me to give, all, a//, and I cannot bring it back, and 
there is nothing left beside," Jean answered him, passion- 
ately. " That is why, and nothing can change it. I know 
there are many who love more than once and who yet 
love truly. But they had to forget first before they could 
love again, and I am so made that I cannot forget. I 
cannot unlearn love because it is an unhappy instead of 
a happy one. Had it been a happy love, I should have 
been bound by a vow to remember it until death, should 
I not ? And without a vow I am equally bound by the 
love itself, and I can no more forget it than were I in 
Marion's place. I thought lightly enough of love once. 
I thought it need hold no larger place in any life than 
one chose to give to it, that one could even do without it 
altogether, and be as happy as if one had it. But that 
was before I knew love — I think it must always be those 
who do not know love who underrate it. I know love 
now. It has brought me pain — only pain — ^bitter, cruel 
pain — and it has literally wrung my heart and drained it 
of any possibility of ever loving so again. I have tried 
my best to overcome it. I have wrestled with it and 
tried to tear it out of my heart as one tears out a live 
thing by the roots, bringing the ground with it ; but it 
has struck through into my very life, and while I live it 
must be a part of me. I thought it would be different 
when — when I knew he was engaged. I thought the 
hopelessness of it would help me to forget. But it did 
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not. Hope or hopelessness are the mere accidents of 
love. How can they touch the love itself? If all 
had been different I might have been very happy — 
happier perhaps than most people — too happy perhaps — 
O I daresay much too happy ! And now I am pro- 
portionately unhappy. But I suppose it will be with this 
as with all sorrows. Time will not lessen it, but will 
teach me to bear it and even to get some necessary good 
out of it, since it must be sent like other sorrows to 
teach me something that I needed. It cannot be real 
love unless it ennobles the heart it comes to, whether it 
bring joy or pain. It shall not spoil my life. I mean to 
be a better and stronger woman in the end because of it. 
Only I can never forget it. O Mr. Carrington, do you 
think it strange of me to speak to you like this — so 
openly — so shamelessly ? " 

She went to him where he stood silently listening to 
her with averted head, and slipping her hand confidingly 
through his arm, looked up in his face in the pleading, 
winsome way that few men could have resisted, and he 
least of all. 

" Forgive me if it is wrong or unwomanly," she en- 
treated, "but it is a comfort to say it just this once. I 
have kept it so long to myself." 

Clarke laid his hand lightly over hers. 

" Say all your heart out to me now and always. Let 
me be what comfort I can to you, in your way if not in 
my way. Let me count for something, however little, in 
your life still." 

" You will count as my dearest friend always," Jean 
replied with affectionate confidence, and as he looked 
down into her expressive face, innocently and frankly 
truthful as a child's, he knew, with that intuitive knowl- 
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edge which is the most irrefutable form of belief, that she 
did not so much as dream that he desired or had asked 
more from her than the friendship which she offered 
him, and which was all that she could ever have for any 
one again through all the years of her life. And in his 
heart, as he stood silently beside her, he looked his fate 
iij the face once for all, and accepted it, as every man 
must in the end, however hard and unlovely it be. 

" How do you hope to shape your future now ? " 
he asked presently, setting his lips firmly together and 
turning towards her with an effort to resume the old 
friendly manner, beyond which she had never looked. 
" Is every thing changed to you because of this ? Are all 
your high ambitions lost to you forever, or do your 
wishes run in the old channels still?" 

Jean sighed. 

" It is true life can never look the same to me again," 
she answered. " It will always have an It-might-have- 
been in it now. Yes, life is changed and I am changed. 
One cannot pass through any great crisis of experience 
or emotion without radical change somewhere. I am 
more timid — ^less bold — than I was. I have learned my 
own weakness too fully to aspire as I did. But 
sad as I am, I know life has infinitely more in it than 
love only, and perhaps I can be happy still in a less self- 
ish way, and useful in an humbler fashion. I thought it 
all over last night. I could not sleep ; the evening 
had been so hard to bear in every way. Marion seemed 
so happy — so quietly yet intensely happy, and she is sin- 
gularly improved of late. I cannot tell how it is, but 
happiness seems to be doing for her what sorrow does 
for others. It seems to be broadening and sweetening 
her character, and bringing out all the good in her. I 
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know she must make him a good wife. And he — ^he 
seemed contented and — and happy too. How could any 
man not be happy, married to such a woman as Marion ? 
He must be happy with Marion. O it was all hard to 
bear — ^hard to accept at first. I could not help envying 
her. I have learned to love her truly, and yet last night 
I wanted her happiness myself. If but one of us could 
be happy, I wanted to be happy instead of her. I had no 
right to her happiness, and yet I was mad for it. If 
either of us had to suffer, I wanted it to have been — ^not 
me. But in the night, as I lay awake and thought and 
thought, the mists cleared away, and I realized that that 
ought not to be happiness to me at all which would have 
brought her unhappiness. If two cannot have the same 
thing, one must go without it, and why should not that 
be I as well as she — ^better than she ? You see," con- 
tinued Jean, with a plaintive little smile, " selfishness lies 
at the bottom of my trouble. When I can be unselfish I 
shall be happy. If I can learn to live less for myself and 
more entirely for others, then their happiness will make 
my happiness, and it will less matter about my individual 
fate." 

" You are lajring down a hard path for yourself I fear. 
Miss Jean," Clarke said sadly, looking at her with that 
yearning compassion which would fain strip itself bare of 
all comforts if so doing it might drop but one fleeting 
pleasure the more in the way that another's feet must 
pass. " To find one's happiness solely in the happiness 
of others requires the nature of an anchorite and the 
soul of a saint." 

" I do not elect the path for myself. It seems to be 
laid down for me," Jean answered, standing with locked 
hands and thoughtful eyes gazing wistfully, yet not alto- 
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gether sadly, away into the distance, as if looking down 
through the years. ** It ought not to be so hard. Why 
should one always ask the best for one's self ? Why not 
be generous enough to let another's gain compensate for 
one's own loss ? It ought not to be so hard. It ought 
to make my loss easier knowing that Marion's gain comes 
by it. I have not thrown away my happiness ; it is not 
an idle, lost thing. I have given it to her. It is hers in- 
stead of mine, that is all. I am poorer that she may be 
richer — that she may wear my gladness in her heart like 
a gift that I have bought with my tears. Who knows 
but she will wear it more worthily than I would have 
done? Thinking of that look in her face — that light 
deep, deep in her eyes, I could not wish to take it from 
her, even to have it wholly mine. I did not love her so 
once. It was all hard then. But I do love her now. 
She is dear to me — so dear that I can rejoice truly in her 
joy even though I give up mine for it. Ought it there- 
fore to be hard to believe that her happiness will make 
mine too at last?" 

Clarke sighed heavily. "I hope it may," he said. 
" God grant that it may, if you will accept happiness in 
no other form. But " 

Jean interrupted him gently. ** No. No doubts, please. 
You are to help me to be strong now as you have helped 
me before, for I am very weak. I need help. You must 
give me of your strength always, as you have done so 
often, even when you did not guess it. I have made 
very little of my life thus far, I know. I seem only to 
have blundered and failed at each step, till now I am 
afraid to stand alone, or to reach out and choose a way 
for myself. Do you remember saying to me once, long 
ago, that one should know more than others before one 
ventured to set one's self up as a teacher, and that none 
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of US should take it for granted that others needed us 
more than we ourselves needed them ? I have often 
thought of it since. The truth of it has come home to 
me by degrees. I am afraid I sorely needed to be taught 
humility, but I have learned my lesson at last through 
my blunders. I know now that I need far more help 
myself in every way than I can ever give to others. It 
was all true — all that Mrs. Van Voorst said last night. 
She has quite forgiven me since, but it is true all the 
same — what she said. I interfered unwarrantably in 
poor little Milly*s case. I thought myself wise enough 
to judge for her, and I advised her to her hurt.*' 

" Only time can prove that. Miss Jean," said Clarke, 
comfortingly. " This marriage, which we regret for 
Milly, may turn out to be Fitzgerald's salvation. Good 
may come of it to all, even yet. There must be good in 
all things — even in a bitter disappointment and a lifelong 
loss, I suppose," he added, with a profound sigh. 

"And some day perhaps, looking back upon it, we 
shall understand it all, and know why it was, and what 
we were meant to learn from it," said Jean, smiling at 
him bravely through eyes soft with tears. 

Clarke took her hand — her slender, beautiful hand, 
with its tapering, rose-tipped, satin fingers — and bent 
over it as if to kiss it. But he checked himself before 
his lips had touched it, and let it slip from his hand, 
lingeringly, as if it represented the hopes that he fain 
would have held forever ; and as he raised his head he 
smiled back at her very gravely, almost sadly, and yet 
sweetly too. 

" Yes, Miss Jean," he said. " Some day, please God, 
we shall all know why it had to be." 

And then he went away, and she stood in the growing 
dusk alone. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A NOBLE resolve does not of itself prove the nobility 
^"^ of any character ; it is the successful carrying out 
of that resolve, not through days and weeks only, but " 
through months and years of unshaken determination 
and unfaltering, uncomplaining effort. There is a best 
as a worst in every nature, and perhaps, given the occa- 
sion, we could any of us be heroes at some single instant 
of our lives, rising temporarily above our lower selves 
and concentrating into one brief moment of exultation 
all that is worthiest within us. But to live persistently 
up to our highest capabilities, to be heroes not once, but 
always, not in act, but in thought, not outwardly before 
an applauding world, but privately before our own unin- 
spiring and weary selves — this is where success or failure 
tests the soul's real strength. Yet for most of us life sets 
the more difficult task of endurance rather than action, 
and while it is given to few of us to do, and that but 
rarely, it is given to all, and at all times, to bear. And 
perhaps in God's sight to bear nobly is as great a grace 
as any noble act could be. 

But it was with no such distinct understanding as this 
of her task, that Jean set herself to live out her life. She 
was grown humble and timid, indeed, and looked no 
farther ahead than to the day before her, accepting its 
duties and its trials as they came, and finding enough in 
it both to do and to endure. And so three years went 
3S6 
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by, and she was still in her old home with Mrs. Van 
Voorst. She was nearly thirty now, though fair and 
young-looking still, with the same slender figure and 
pathetic, beseeching blue eyes of old, but with a stead- 
fastness about the mouth that added strength to its 
sweetness, and with that indescribable look which is in 
the faces of all who have wrestled long with sorrow and 
mastered its secret in the end. She had seen little of 
Dr. Keith since his marriage, not as much even as would 
have seemed probable from his wife's relationship to the 
Lethbidges ; but his rapidly increasing reputation in his 
profession left him less and less time for social visits, 
and when they did meet, there was never a single step 
taken on either side across that invisible barrier that fate 
had raised between them so long before. Whether or 
not he had forgotten the past she could not tell. Is it 
indeed only women who remember ? For in Jean's 
faithful heart the one love of her life still lay in hiding, 
beaten back and crushed down, it is true, yet deathless, 
changeless, unconquered, and unconquerable. But she 
kept firm to her resolve ta find happiness in the happi- 
ness of another, and to accept Marion's gain as a com- 
pensation for her own loss. The friendship between 
these two had deepened and strengthened steadily. 
Jean clung to her love for Marion as to a saving rock ; 
and to Marion, who had made so few friends hitherto, 
Jean's tender, unselfish love was a perfect revelation of 
sweetness and s)rmpathy, and wrapped itself round her 
like a charm.- It was impossible not to love Jean in re- 
turn for the measureless love that she gave. 

So the years had passed. It was early spring, and the 
two were sitting together in Marion's charming home, 
where Jean had been making a few days' visit during the 
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absence of Dr. Keith, who had been called away by the 
death of his father, and whom Marion was not in a con- 
dition to accompany. It was the day that he was to re- 
turn, bringing his mother back with him, and the whole 
house had on that gala look which places wear when 
decked by love in honor of the coming of the beloved. 
His home should look doubly fair to him when he had 
been away on so sad an errand, and Marion herself, 
lying on the sofa in her flowing white draperies and soft 
shawls, looked like a young queen in negligie. Ever and 
anon she glanced impatiently at the clock. 

" Surely minutes never moved so slowly before ! " she 
said, frowning, and looking back at Jean with a little 
apologetic laugh as the cathedral chimes struck six. 
" The train must have been in some time since. They 
will certainly come soon. You must forbear with me, 
Jean. Remember, this is my first separation from 
Douglas since our marriage, three years next June. 
O Jean, Jean, what happy years they have been to me — 
what happy, happy years ! " 

" One need but look at you to know that," Jean 
answered, smiling affectionately into Marion's beautiful 
face. ** Do you know that you are like a different 
woman since yoyi have been so happy ? Your whole 
soul seems to have opened out as a flower expands to 
the light. You once said to me that some natures thrive 
best in the sunshine, and it must be so with yours. Yet 
when I first knew you I thought, in my ignorance, that 
you needed sorrow ! " She came to where Marion lay 
and knelt down by her penitently. ," Dear Marion," 
she said softly, " I sometimes feel like asking your for- 
giveness for those cruel thoughts of mine in the past. I 
wonder now how I ever dared to think I could mete out 
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fate for others — I, who knew so little what I needed my- 
self ! Will you forgive me, Marion ? " 

" You foolish Jean ! " returned Marion, fondly, run- 
ning her fingers caressingly through Jean's soft hair. 
" Had I any thing to forgive I think I could pardon the 
whole world without an effort. Forgiveness is an easy 
matter to the happy. But to you, Jean, I owe only 
gratitude forever. It is you who gave us back to each 
other. I never forget that, dear. I feel that I owe my 
very soul to you. I do not wonder if you misjudged me 
somewhat in the old times. I know I must have seemed 
cold, and distant, and dissatisfied, and every thing for- 
bidding. How could you guess at my real needs or 
know that I was unapproachable only because I was so 
bitterly unhappy ? But for you, Jean, and what you did 
for me, my life would have been wasted and warped and 
unlovely to the very end ; while now — " a smile so sweet 
that it almost startled Jean crossed her lovely lips, — 
" now," she said, " my life is rounded out to its utmost. 
I am perfectly happy. Perfectly happy. Douglas is 
even more to me than I had dreamed he could be, and I 
feel that I make him as happy as he makes me. I find 
more to love and admire in him every day. You cannot 
think how proud I am of him and how ambitious for 
him ! There has not been one disappointment — not one 
dny cloud between us in all these years. My whole 
heart is more than content — it is satisfied. O Jean, you 
cannot think what it is to be satisfied after years of such 
hungry longing — you cannot know ! " 

" No," Jean answered gently, looking down into Mari- 
on's exquisite face with brave, unflinching eyes. " I do 
not know. I can never know. But it satisfies me to 
have you know. And when you say you are happy — 
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that you are both so happy — it is as if your happiness 
were mine, because of my love for you; I love you, Ma- 
rion. I love you." 

" I believe you do," Marion answered, laying her 
arms lovingly about Jean's shoulders. "And next to 
Douglas and my little baby that is so soon to be, I shall 
always love you, Jean. O when my baby comes — my 
baby that I have so longed for — what can I want more, 
with Douglas and you besides ! " 

" And Mrs. Keith ? " Jean asked. *' Is not she to be a 
part of your life too now ? She will not spoil it by her 
coming, will she, Marion ? You will not be less happy 
for having her with you ? " 

" She is Douglas' mother," Marion replied, with a 
quick flash of pride in her clear dark eyes. " How could 
I be any thing but more happy for having her with us, 
even were she not what she is — the very loveliest of 
women. It will be a privilege to me to care for her and 
do what I can to make her forget that she is blind. I 
mean to be a daughter, not a daughter-in-law to her, and 
she will be as my own mother. It will be like having all 
earth's best joys together, will it not, to be wife, mother, 
and daughter in one. O Jean, I wonder if it is given to 
many women to be so happy as I am ! " 

Jean turned her head away and shut her lips hard 
upon a sigh. If fate had accorded Marion's lot to her — 
But she broke off her thought abruptly, with the sort of 
regret with which one flings away some poisonous flower 
of rare beauty, and got up hastily and went to the writing- 
table, beginning half unconsciously to rearrange its vari- 
ous handsome appurtenances, while Marion lay back on 
the cushions, her round white arms flung carelessly 
above her head, and showing like ivory through the 
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loose sleeve of her lace wrapper, watching Jean with 
contented eyes. The table was the only thing in the 
room that belonged exclusively to Dr. Keith. Jean 
lifted the several articles one by one with lingering 
fingers, but only to replace them all reluctantly exactly 
as they were before. How could any change of hers bet- 
ter Marion's arrangement? What could she add of 
grace or beauty in any way to his home or to his life ? 
He was Marion's, only Marion's, and Marion was his, 
and being his made all his life complete. What need 
had he of any service that Jean could give ? Yet as she 
stood there she drew out a lovely rich red rose that was 
fastened at her bosom, and with deft fingers slipped it 
among the other flowers in a slender vase of cut crystal 
standing upon the table. Even although he could not 
know, something of hers should be there too to add its 
welcome to his coming. 

"What are you doing, dear?" Marion asked lazily. 
" Has a rose fallen out ? And I took especial pains with 
that vase, because I meant it for Douglas' table. I 
thought I had arranged it with extra care." 

A vivid blush swept from Jean's throat to her fore- 
head, as if she had been detected in wrong-doing, and 
she quietly took the rose back. 

" I was only adding a flower to it," she said with an ef- 
fort to speak carelessly. *' But it is better without it. I 
could not improve any thing that you had touched." And 
she refastened the rose in her dress with a loving little 
smile at Marion, and rebuked herself for the sore spot in 
her heart. What should it matter to her whether her 
rose was in his vase or not ? He did not need it. 

" How late they are ! " Marion exclaimed impatiently, 
going to the window as the clock struck again, " They 
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should have been here long before now. It cannot take 
such a time to drive here from the station. What can be 
the matter ! '* 

" The clock is fast," Jean answered, drawing Marion 
down to a seat. '^ Sit down again, and let us talk the 
time away." 

Marion was a little pale. 

** The train cannot have been delayed so long as this," 
she said very quietly. "They must be coming by a 
later one. There is nothing to do but wait. Yes, let us 
sit down and talk." 

But as the hands of the clock journeyed on, and half- 
hour by half -hour rang pitilessly out, Marion's pallor in- 
creased, and she grew more and more silent, while Jean 
talked with increasing animation to hide her growing 
alarm, until at last Marion looked up with a wan smile. 

" Why not confess to each other that we are mortally 
anxious ? " she said. " What is the good of any further 
pretence ? " 

Jean came and sat down on the arm of her chair, lay- 
ing her cheek comfortingly on Marion's dark hair. 
" Dear, it is only that they are coming by another train." 

" Hark ! Is not that the carriage ? " exclaimed Mari- 
on, sitting eagerly up to listen. * " No, it is going by. 
They all go by." She leaned back wearily again and 
looked up at Jean with eyes full of undisguised misery. 
" I do not understand it. Douglas would surely have 
telegraphed me of any change of plan. O Jean ! if any 
thing has happened " 

Jean smiled down at her steadily. 

" We are two foolish women, dear. We are only bor- 
rowing trouble needlessly. The train is late — very late 
— that is all. Nothing can have happened." 
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"If any thing has happened," Marion repeated in 
that quietest and most even tone of hers which Jean 
had learned to connect with her moments of deepest feel^ 
ing. " If any thing has happened to him — ^to Douglas — 
Jean, I shall die too." 

Jean's heart beat stormily ; her lips were hot and dry ; 
she could not answer lest her voice should break and be- 
tray her. If any thing had happened to him — O God ! 
would she have to live on still? But at that moment a 
carriage drove up to the door and stopped, and springing 
simultaneously to their feet they smiled in each other's 
faces, grasping hands in intensity of relief, and exclaim- 
ing in a breath, " They are here ! Thank Heaven ! " 

Jean instinctively drew back as Marion hurried out of 
the room. Was it not time enough to greet him when 
he should come to her ? Yet a mad feeling of envy 
shot over her — envy of Marion for that first rapturous 
moment that was denied to her. She turned on her 
heels, angry with herself for the feeling, and walked back 
to the extreme end of the room and sat resolutely down 
there. What right had she to seem to be in such haste 
to meet him ? It was impossible, however, not at least 
to strain her ears listening for his voice or his step in the 
hall outside, though oddly enough she could distinguish 
neither. There seemed to be so many feet and such a con- 
fusion of sounds and strange voices that she could make 
out nothing distinctly, until suddenly a piercing cry rang 
through the house — such a cry of agony and despair as 
surely one hears in all a lifetime but once. In an instant 
Jean had sprung into the hall. It was full of strange, 
figures, and the house-servants were rushing in from all 
directions, summoned as Jean had been by that terrible 
cry, and the faces of all were white and horror-stricken. 
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while near the door a little delicate-looking slight old 
lady in widow's dress sat in a chair where some one had 
hurriedly placed her — a broken, bowed figure bent to- 
gether in speechless sorrow. But Jean saw no one and 
nothing save a mattress that had been stretched out on 
the floor, and upon which, white and cold and still, lay 
Douglas Keith, dead, quite dead, with Marion fallen 
across him in a swoon. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

T ITTLE by little, as the awful hours wore by, Jean 
'-^ heard it all. There had been one of those horrible 
railway accidents that set all the world a-shiver when 
they occur, with a series of ghastly heart-rending scenes 
such as must be lived through to be realized. Some few 
had been saved almost miraculously. Many had been 
killed outright, and more had been crushed and mangled 
beyond hope of any thing but death. And among these 
last, Dr. Keith, alive yet mortally injured, wholly forget- 
ful of self and mindful bnly of the agony of those about 
him, had nobly striven with his last failing breath to 
minister as he could to such as were within reach of 
where he lay, and had died in the very act of giving 
morphia to one who had but a little longer yet to live 
than he. There had been no time for any parting mes- 
sages, no time even for the work that he found to do. 
He had died with the last words unsaid. 

All through that horrible night, tearless-eyed and ri| 
faced, but with gentle hands and tender words and lov- 
ing, helpful care, Jean watched by Marion and Mrs. 
Keith. The agony in her heart was like a live thing 
gnawing and tearing at it, and she kept saying to herself, 
" This cannot last. I shall die too." But there was no 
one to guess what she was suffering — no one to fold her 
in loving arms and coax the soothing tears to her burn- 
ing eyelids, and bid her weep her heart out and be eased, 
36s 
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She was there to comfort, not to be comforted. And all 
that night and all the following day, she had not one 
moment in which to sit down by herself with her grief. 
She was the one to whom they all turned instinctively in 
their need, and upon whom they all depended. She 
had to be here, there, everywhere ; with Marion, who had 
made neither sound nor sign since that one heart-broken 
cry, and who lay ashen-white upon her bed, with closed 
eyes and but the faintest heaving of her breast to show 
that she still breathed ; and with Mrs. Keith, who sat 
near by, almost as still and almost as white, but with a 
look in her beautiful old face as if her soul were already 
in heaven with her loved ones ; and with all those who 
came crowding to the house, full of sympathy and con- 
cern, who had each to be seen separately and to be told 
the whole dreadful story from beginning to end over and 
over and over again, till the words lost all significance to 
her and became nothing but a repetition of meaningless 
sounds, recited by rote and without thought of what they 
stood for. She was naturally the one upon whom all this 
rightfully devolved, they thought ; she was only a friend 
and neither relative nor connection, and, therefore, how- 
ever much she might and should feel for them, could 
of course not care as they did, nor be incapacitated in 
any way for the fulfilment of those sad yet imperative 
duties wherewith such days are overcharged. 

So it wa» Jean who had it all to do, Jean, whose heart 
was sorej: than all theirs, and yet for whom no one had 
either word or thought of sympathy ; and who moving 
quietly among them with her hushed face and gentle 
step and soothing voice, was like a spirit of consolation 
sent from Heaven, too far removed from their sorrow for 
even its shadow to fall upon her. Only when the night 
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came again, they felt that she must be weary, and Mar- 
garet, with kindly insistence, sent her to her room to 
rest. But even there, safe from all intrusion, and with 
the key turned in the lock, she stood dumb and tearless 
as before. She dared not weep, fearing lest if she gave 
way at all she should pass out of her own control, and 
some one might overhear and marvel at the violence of 
her grief. What acknowledged right had she to grieve 
for Douglas Keith ? 

For a long time she walked up and down in her room, 
fighting back the agony of her sorrow, and then an uncon- 
trollable yearning came over her to see him once again 
— ^just once when there was no one by — only once again. 
She could not bear it longer. She must go to him. She 
could not keep away. She must see him once more 
alone — only once more alone. Why should she not go 
to him ? Had not death given him back to her in rob- 
bing Marion of him ? Had she not a right to love him 
now that he belonged no more to any other ? Was he 
not become hers at last. Yes, she could go to him now. 
At last ! At last ! 

The room where they had placed him was not far 
away, and opening the door cautiously, lest the watchers 
in the room beyond should overhear, she went noiseless- 
ly in, and in another moment was kneeling by his side^ 
where he lay as if asleep, unchanged in any thing save for 
that added beauty and majesty that death gives. It was 
to Jean as if she had suddenly found him again after a 
lifetime of separation. O it was good to be there with 
him. All her soul was in her eyes as she looked into his 
face. 

" Douglas ! Douglas ! " she whispered almost exult- 
antly and bent her head down close to his marble hand. 
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" Douglas ! Douglas ! " And over her poor tired heart 
there stole a great peace, and as she looked at him she 
smiled. 

So a few moments went by in utter quiet — almost in 
joy, — when there was a slight stir behind her. 

"Jean," said a low, faint voice. "Help me, Jean. 
Take me to him. Help me, Jean." 

Jean started to her feet. Marion stood in the door- 
way, steadying herself as she could against the frame- 
work. Her face was ashy pale and calm, with an almost 
deathly stillness, only her eyes shone like living fires. 
She held out her hands to Jean, with a smile sadder than 
any tears. " Help me, Jean," she implored, " I can 
hardly stand." 

Jean sprang to her instantly, and put her arm about 
her, and drew her gently forward, and so they stood to- 
gether beside him, Marion leaning against Jean's shoul- 
der and looking steadfastly down at him, and Jean look- 
ing no longer at him but at Marion. 

" Take me nearer," Marion said presently, in the same 
emotionless, quiet voice. "I must bid him good-bye, 
though it is only for a little while." She bent over him, 
still holding by Jean's hand, and kissed him softly. 
" Douglas, I am coming," she murmured. " Death took 
you from me, and shall give me back to you. I am 
coming soon — soon. It cannot be long now. And Jean 
shall have our little child. Jean " — she looked up, smil- 
ing, in Jean's face — " promise me that when I die you 
will take our little child, and will love it, and will be a 
mother to it in my stead. Promise me, Jean. Promise." 

" I will," Jean answered solemnly. " I promise." 

Marion was half fallen, half kneeling by her hus- 
band's side. She had thrown one arm over him, and 
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her head was lying on his breast ; her loose hair 
streamed down in dusky waves over her white dress, 
and in her face was the look of a spirit trembling on the 
borderland between earth and heaven, and already become 
half divine. She was more exquisitely beautiful so than 
any thing Jean had ever seen. As she looked at her, Ma- 
rion reached up her other hand and gently drew down 
Jean's face. " Good-bye, dear," she whispered. " God 
make you happy as you made me. I thank you for my 
happiness. I have been so happy, so happy. And I am 
happy still ; for I am to go to him. It is good to die, 
since he is dead. I am coming Douglas, very soon, very 
soon. It is not long to wait." 

And with that smile of unearthly sweetness upon her 
lips, she rose with Jean's help to her feet, and went 
slowly away, looking steadily back at him over her shoul- 
der and smiling, smiling always. 

There was no sleep in the house that night either. For 
in a few moments from the time Marion was laid again 
upon her bed she became desperately ill, and from the 
first the doctors gave no hope. And in the gray of the 
early morning Jean's door slowly opened, and old Mrs. 
Keith, her uncertain steps guided by a weeping servant, 
stood still upon the threshold. Great tears were stream- 
ing from her poor sightless eyes, and in her arms lay a 
little wailing new-born child. Jean flew to it with a low 
cry of unutterable love and longing, and the grand- 
mother, with trembling hands, placed her tiny charge in 
Jean's outstretched, hungry arms. 

" Marion left him for you, with her love," she said. 
" Take him. He is yours. O be good to him, my dear, 
be good to him ! Remember he has no mother now but 
you," 
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" A boy ? O Douglas, Douglas ! " cried Jean, heart- 
brokenly, clasping the little thing passionately to her 
breast, with such a world of mingled agony and rapture 
and love in her voice that Mrs. Keith's heart filled with 
quick, comprehending sympathy. " O my own ! my 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

" T TELL you I shall do no such thing," declaxed Mrs. 

* Van Voorst with angry emphasis, sitting upri^t in 
her chair with an ominious spinal inflexibility. She was 
engaged in a discussion with her daughter, if their talk 
could properly be thus denominated, when victory on the 
part of the former was so entirely a foregone conclusion, 
wholly independent of the arguments advanced on either 
aide. Mrs. Lethbridge had the dispirited and luckless 
air of the habitually defeated. What was the use of ar- 
raying any forces whatever before so well-equipped and 
alert an opponent ? In so unequal a battle the most she 
could hope for was to escape without total loss. She 
lay back on the sofa with half-closed eyes and an ex- 
pression of patient acceptance of her mother's impa- 
tience, which Mrs. Van Voorst found especially exasper- 
ating. 

" Do stop looking so imbecile, Amelia," she exclaimed, 
with the impolite candor conceded to near relationship. 
" If you are a fool, the least amend you can make the 
world for the fact is not to look one. But really, it is 
worse than I had expected of you that you should uphold 
Jean in her ridiculous proposition. What do you intend 
me to do without her ? You don't flatter yourself you 
can take her place, I hope ? It 's just one of Jean's 
absurd old quixotic notions cropping out and running 
away with her. I hoped she had outgrown every one of 
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them. It is so awkward when girls take ideas. They 
are much better with none. It 's all absurd from be- 
ginning to end. Marion leaves her child to Jean with 
no more ado than were it a diamond ring to put upon 
her finger, and Jean accepts the squalling legacy as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world to inherit 
babies from one's friends. Where 's the good of being 
an old maid if one has to bring up children ? But it 
seems that Jean must be always sacrificing herself for 
somebody ; only why, then, should n't it be for me who 
appreciate her, instead of for a miserable little baby who 
can't, and never will ? Why on earth did there have to be 
a baby ? Let Mrs. Keith take care of it. What is she 
still alive for if not tp make herself of use ? If she is 
such an exceptionally charming old woman as you all 
pretend, she should realize that fact for herself." 

" But, my dear mother, she is blind," volunteered 
Mrs. Lethbridge in mild expostulation. " She has to be 
taken care of herself. So it really seems the most suita- 
ble thing Jean could do to go there and make a home 
for her and be a mother to that poor little orphaned 
creature." 

" My dear, so am I an orphan, if it comes to that," 
retorted Mrs. Van Voorst. " I 've been an orphan this 
age back without its seeming to arouse your sympathies 
once. Of course it 's all dreadfully sad — impossibly sad 
— Dr. Keith's death and Marion's following him so im- 
mediately, but it will be sadder yet if I have to lose Jean 
in consequence. And as to the comparative infirmities 
of us two grandmothers, if Mrs. Keith is blind, am I not 
maim and halt and fitter for the pool of Bethesda to-day 
than any poor cripple you wot of ? But one's family is 
the last place to turn to for sympathy. To live too near to 
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any need is often to overlook it altogether. The veriest 
street beggar knows that and does n't ask for alms at 
home. But if Jean's mission is to turn child's nurse, 
let her stay here and superintend Milly's babies. Milly 
is sure to bring them up wrong end first." 

" Milly is sure to do nothing of the sort," responded 
Mrs. Lethbridge, considerably nettled. " You have of- 
ten said yourself you never expected her to turn out so 
well as she has done. I must say, for all we thought so 
badly of her marriage, it has developed her marvellously 
in some ways." 

" Perhaps," admitted Mrs. Van Voorst, grudgingly. 
" At least she has learned how to get eleven dimes out 
of a dollar where she used to get but nine, and that *s 
something I *11 own for a girl in her present position, 
and with two babies on her hands. But for all that she 
never had brains enough to stock a gold fish, and she *s 
not likely to grow into themv One has to be equipped 
with brains from the start if one is to have them at all. 
Unluckily they are not to be replaced afterwards with 
artificial substitutes, like glass eyes or false teeth." 

" I don't see why you need be so hard upon poor 
Milly," objected the aggrieved mother. " She has 
brains enough anyway to make a very capable and 
cheery little wife." 

" She 's a better match for Clarence as she is, I grant 
you, Amelia," Mrs. Van Voorst returned, with unkindest 
acquiescence. " She would overtop him outrageously 
with but half an idea more, and she is a mental giant 
beside him as it is." 

" Well, well," replied Mrs. Lethbridge, with as much 
impatience as her lymphatic nature was capable of ex- 
pressing. " There may be more clever men than Clar- 
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ence in the world if one looks far enough, but he 
certainly makes Milly an easy-going and indulgent hus- 
band, and he is really doing exceedingly well now in 
business. Clarke has been the making of him." 

" It is a vast pity Clarke did n't make him a pedigree 
too, then, while he was re-creating him," grumbled Mrs. 
Van Voorst. " He needs that as badly as any thing. 
It *s decidedly the worst fault a young man can have — 
to have no pedigree. It 's the only one he never can 
outgrow. Clarke might have spared him an ancestor or 
two. He has more than he needs." 

" Clarke has done quite too much for him as it is," 
sighed Mrs. Lethbridge. " I am glad we cannot be still 
more in his debt." 

" My dear Amelia," said Mrs. Van Voorst, sharply, 
" pray don't forget that Clarke is going to get a wife 
from us. That 's return enough for what he has done. 
There is no necessity for being so killingly grateful. We 
owe Clarke nothing whatever, unless it is a grudge for 
not having declared himself sooner. I began to fear he 
meant to leave Justine plant/e Id. He might have known 
she was ready for him these years back. Young men 
were not so timorous in my time. They knew their own 
value to a half cent from the time they left off rounda- 
bouts, and not only expected the girls to know it too, 
but to compute it at compound interest, as in fact girls 
generally do. But perhaps Clarke thought Justine would 
improve by waiting, like a winter pear." 

Even Mrs. Lethbridge's placid temper was stirred by 
this time. She grew hot with vexation. 

** I do think you might remember, mother, that Clarke 
has not been in a position to marry until now. You for- 
get about his sister." 
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** And pray, Amelia, under existing circumstances is 
it not the most politic thing any of us can do to forget 
about his sister? That Mrs. Blair was formerly an 
opium-eater and is now a life-inmate of a lunatic asylum 
is not the most advantageous thing to remember about 
Justine's future near connections. You should be grate- 
ful for even the smallest lapse of memory on that subject. 
What 's to be done with that white-eyelashed boy of 
hers ? " 

" Mr. Blair has sent for him." 

^^ Bon. I wish his father joy of him. Congress should 
pass a law abolishing all white-eyelashed children from 
the cradle. And you choose a time when it is but just 
settled that Justine is to leave us, to advocate Jean's go- 
ing too. Pray, why don't you propose sending away my 
pretty little Sibyl as well ? Why not clear out the whole 
house of young people, while we are at it t Why should 
we need any one at all left with us. You and I are al- 
ways abundant company for each other, are we not, my 
dear?" 

Mrs. Lethbridge heaved a forlorn and hopeless sigh. 

" You know, mother, you yourself suggested that when 
Justine was married we should have Milly and her little 
family here to make it less lonely. You said Milly's rat- 
tle amused you, and that she and Clarence had done so 
well they really both deserved to be given house-room 
here at least." 

" My dear Amelia, if you ever want to do a particular- 
ly stupid thing, by all means quote people's past senti- 
ments to them at the precise moment when they have 
reached an exactly different frame of mind. It 's as 
useful as reading over a man's old will to him, just after 
he has made a new one. If you think that that logger- 
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head of a Clarence can replace Justine, and that Milly 
can make up for Jean, well and good. / don't. There 's 
not another Jean to be had, and anyway I want this 
Jean myself and really can't see but my right to her, 
being the right of present possession, is superior to any- 
body else's right. Her first duty is manifestly to myself. 
I cannot give her up. I am growing old now," Mrs. Van 
Voorst continued, with an unusual and pathetic break in 
her voice. " Cannot she wait till I am gone before she 
deserts me ? It cannot be much longer now at the 
longest. Who knows but any day may be my last — ^but 
any moment may bring the end } " 

The door had opened while Mrs. Van Voorst was 
speaking, and a heavy and protracted sigh from behind 
the old lady's chair unexpectedly emphasized her words. 
She turned sharply around. Dr. Warburton stood there, 
looking at her with a smile of saddest and kindliest com- 
miseration. Her mood changed as completely at sight 
of him as were she a weather-vane, blown to the opposite 
direction by a sudden gust of east wind. Her eyes blazed 
angrily. 

" May I request you to knock louder next time, if you 
please, my dear sir," she said venomously. " That is, if 
there must be a next time to this visit." 

The Doctor advanced with amiable and affectionate 
alacrity. 

** My dear lady," he replied, taking a seat beside her 
after an elaborate greeting to Mrs. Lethbridge, who, with 
his coming, immediately subsided into the inert and 
voiceless spectator of events that she usually was. " My 
dear lady, I pray it may be Heaven's will to grant many 
and many a sequel to my agreeable visits in this room, 
jilthough it is but n^tur^l and meet — especially since th^ 
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late calamitous events so swiftly and distressingly follow- 
ing each other have unnerved us all — that you should 
regard the future with distrust, holding yourself in readi- 
ness at any moment for the home-call." 

" I never do and never shall hold myself in readiness 
for unannounced calls," said Mrs. Van Voorst, tartly. 
" Therefore, as I said before, have the goodness to knock 
louder in the future. You interrupted us in a serious 
discussion." 

" So I surmised, my dear madam, — a matter of great 
import, indeed, and one to which Margaret and I have 
given deepest reflection. It is upon this very subject 
that I came to advise with you this morning. And I can- 
not but agree with you that in view of your advanced 
years and precarious health, entirely apart from all other 
considerations. Miss Ormsby would hardly be justified in 
allowing any other claim a paramount weight to yours — 
not even that of our beloved Marion's desires." 

" I thank you, but I am quite capable of forming an 
opinion myself upon that point, without the assistance of 
even your brilliant intellect," replied Mrs. Van Voorst, 
bristling with scarcely concealed wrath. ** So you may 
keep your counsel for your congregation, to which I 
have the misfortune of not belonging. And as I happen 
to be barely seventy-six, and the possessor of an iron 
constitution, with every prospect of living twenty years 
or more, Jean is perfectly right not to consider herself 
bound to me for the rest of my lifetime. Besides, the 
girl is a free agent. Why should n't she do as she sees 
fit ? And what is fitter than that she should do exactly 
what she is proposing to do? Were I as old and as 
feeble as you seem bent upon considering me, it should 
bardljr influence ber decision ; but a3 it is, it would 
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simply be folly for her to give me a thought in the 
matter." 

" I reverence your unselfish and noble spirit," said Dr. 
Warburton, with exasperating condescension. " I can 
only trust that Miss Ormsby will not take undue advan- 
tage of it, and that you will not be over-persuaded into 
parting with her before you quite know your own mind. 
Margaret and I are fully prepared to assume the charge 
of this unfortunate little creature whom Providence has 
left so singularly unprovided for," he continued, in a 
tone implying that had it been practicable he would 
have wished to give Providence a little useful advice on 
the subject, " and it would distress us beyond measure 
to feel that the well-being of our poor Marion's child 
should be permitted to interfere in the smallest degree 
with your established comforts. I could not allow it. 
No, I could not indeed." 

" Could you not ? " said Mrs. Van Voorst, frostily. 
" Then pray continue not to allow it, and meantime I will 
do as I please. And I please that Jean shall remain 
with that little child of Douglas Keith's. I shall like 
to see her a mother to Douglas Keith's child. You call 
it Marion's child, I observe, but to me it will always be 
Douglas Keith's. It 's a pity if some of us can't re- 
member him too, poor fellow. I always liked him, 
though I never did approve of his marriage. He was as 
fine a fellow as I ever knew, and now Jean shall go to 
his child with my blessing." 

It was an immense relief to Dr. Warburton to have the 
little boy thus disposed of out of his way. Children 
were effective and of positive value as oratorical illustra- 
tions, and necessary, of course — at least, a limited num- 
ber of them — to the world's economy ; but otherwise and 
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individually, they were altogether a disturbing and em- 
barrassing element in a household, and though that man 
might be blessed who had his quiver full of them, that 
other man whose quiver was less overstocked was still 
more certainly blessed. He bent down and laid an ap- 
proving hand upon the arm of the old lady's chair. Not 
even he ventured on any nearer familiarity. 

" I could wish there were more such self-sacrificing 
spirits in the world as yours, my dear madam," he 
murmured, in tones of stateliest admiration. "There 
would be far less need of us preachers were it so." 

" Self-sacrificing ? " echoed Mrs. Van Voorst, with a 
laugh of utmost scorn. " I let Jean go simply because 
Milly is coming back, and I don't want her. I am not 
self-sacrificing. It is a mistake ever to be. Do you 
know what it is to be self-sacrificing ? Ask Margaret, 
and she will tell you — at least she can. It means to 
deny one's own wisdom at the bidding of any deceiver 
under whose foot one has accidentally set one's neck. It 
means to cut off one's arms to save another a pin-scratch 
on the little finger ; to hunger and thirst that another 
may sit all day at a banquet ; to forego all one's lawful 
rights that another may usurp them unlawfully ; to be- 
come a slave that another may be pope ; to crucify 
one's self daily only that another may dance ; — O Mar- 
garet can tell you perfectly what it means. She knows 
better than she should. Do you teach her to be less 
self-sacrificing. Dr. Warburton. That is your duty, and 
I would like to see you fulfil it." 

There was' a meaning in the old lady's tone and look 
under which Dr. Warburton winced. His cheeks 
turned a swarthy red. 

" I endeavor to do my duty by all my flock — ^by my 
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wife as by the rest," he replied in his most ministerial 
manner, vainly endeavoring by an assumption of extra 
dignity to conceal the wound Mrs. Van Voorst's thrust 
had given him. " If, however, I may fall short occa- 
sionally of that lofty standard by which I would pattern 
myself in all things — if here and there I fail at times in 
some minor matters connected with my charge, my own 
conscience is my judge, and I need fear to stand before 
no severer bar." 

Mrs. Van Voorst laughed again, and waved her hand 
to him with sudden and shocking levity. 

" Good-bye to justice, then," she said, with a mocking 
bow over her shoulders towards the door. "When a 
man sets up his own conscience as law, it is bribing the 
jury beforehand, and there 's no evidence on earth will 
convict him. Ring for luncheon, if you please, Amelia. 
There is nothing further to discuss." 

And thus unceremoniously dismissed. Dr. Warburton 
departed, with that revengeful red still upon his cheek, 
and the humiliating consciousness that for once he had 
been over-reached in his own pulpit by another, and that 
other an old woman. 

Yet it was chiefly due to this morning's call that Mrs. 
Van Voorst so suddenly and entirely withdrew all oppo- 
sition to Jean's leaving her. 

" Go, my dear child," she said gently. " I can spare 
you better than that baby can. You will be a very 
mother to the poor little fellow, I know. Bring him up 
to be another Douglas Keith — we can't ask better, — and 
may he be a joy to you your lifelong. God bless you, 
my dear ! God bless you ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TT was the afteraoon before Justine's wedding-day. 
^ Clarke had brought some message from her to Jean, 
and his call ended, was standing with bis hand on the latcb 
looking contentedly back at Jean, who had followed him 
half -way to the door away from where Mrs. Keith was 
sitting, and stood with the baby held close in her arms, 
the light from the window falling aslant over herface and 
figure and making a trembling golden halo around her. 

" You look like a Madonna and Child by one of the 
old masters," Clarke said, smiling at her. 

" Do I ? " Jean asked, glancing up at him in her old 
charming way, " My face should be very full of happi- 
ness and peace for that." 

" So it is," Clarke answered. " I wish I might be- 
lieve the unrest had gone as much out of your heart." 
He hesitated an instant, then came a step nearer her. 
" Has it perhaps. Miss Jean 7 " he asked in a lower 
tone. " May I not ask you once more after all these 
years ? Have you taught yourself to forget at last ? 
Are you not happy now ? " 

Jean lifted her beautiful blue eyes frankly to his. 
They were dark and humid with crowding memories, yet 
bright, too, as he had never seen them yet. 

" I shall never forget," she answered him, very, very 
low. " I shall remember always. Always. But it is 
iust because I remember that I am happy." 
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" Then you are happy ? " Clarke asked wistfully. 
" Really as happy as you look ? " 

Jean laughed a low, sweet laugh of utter content, lay- 
ing her delicate cheek down upon the little nestling 
bro^n head. 

" Yes, I have conquered fate," she said. " My sad 
past makes the joy of my present, and I am happy, 
even happier than I look. I have his mother and his 
child to live for now. You see I hold all my future in 
my arms." 

Clarke looked at her gravely, his kindly face full of 
sympathy and friendliness. 

** And I am happy too," he said. " Happier than at 
one time I thought fate would ever permit me to be. 
And it is a happiness the more to owe my happiness to 
you." 

Jean raised her head in surprise. " I do not under- 
stand." 

Clarke laughed a little awkwardly, turning partly aside 
as he spoke. 

" It was only something you once said," he replied 
slowly ; " something that first made me think that per- 
haps — ^perhaps Justine — " he broke off, and then added 
earnestly, '*at any rate I thank you, and shall always 
thank you for your part in our happiness. I assure you 
Justine and I consider that we are the happiest couple 
in New York City." 

And then he bowed low over her hand with his cus- 
tomary gallantry and took his leave, and Jean walked 
leisurely back to Mrs. Keith, crooning softly to the baby 
as she went, and sat down on a low stool beside her. 

" Mr. Carrington was asking me if I was happy," she 
said, with a little bright laugh. 
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Mrs. Keith let her knitting fall in her lap and put her 
two soft old hands gently on Jean's bent head. 

" I have been thinking," the dear old lady said, in the 
low, musical, pleasant voice that had a faint, sweet echo 
in it of that other voice that would speak no more now 
save in memory, " Jean, did not that young man care 
for you once ? " 

Jean was playing with the baby, laughing down into 
his face, and cooing to him with sweet, tuneful, wordless 
sounds, such as only love knows how to fashion. She 
paused at Mrs. Keith's question. 

"For me ? O no ! Never ! " she answered with firmest 
conviction. " He has never cared for any one but Jus- 
tine. I am glad that he has not, though I cannot under- 
stand how any one could ever care for more than one." 

There was a pause. The sunset glory filled all the 
room with radiance. Mrs. Keith sat in the middle of it, 
placid and beautiful and saintly. The peace that pass- 
eth understanding was in her heart and in her face. It 
seemed as if her presence created an atmosphere around 
her that had brought peace to Jean's restless spirit. 

" So Mr. Carrington asked if you were happy ? " she 
said presently. " And what did you tell him, my child ? " 

" What could I tell him but yes ? " said Jean, laying 
her arm across Mrs. Keith's lap. " Does not a woman's 
truest happiness lie always in home-life? After all, 
whatever I used to think, is not that her rightful and 
only satisfying sphere ? And I too have a real home of 
my very own at last. So how can I but be happy here 
with you and with Douglas — my Douglas — my Douglas ! 
O Mrs. Keith, you can never guess how I love you." 

The two gentle old hands wandered lovingly over the 
silken coils of Jean's pretty hair. 
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^' Because I cannot help but guess a little/' she said 
very softly and tenderly, *' and because I love you Jean, 
dearly as I would love a daughter of my own, or one 
whom my son had given to me, I pray that you will not 
call me Mrs. Keith any more. Call me mother, Jean. 
Let me be your mother now, dear, as you are mother of 
Douglas' child. Let me make up to you as I can for 
what might have been, perhaps, if only it had been so 
willed." 

" Mother ! " cried Jean, tremulously beneath her breath; 
and with the baby still strained closely to her breast, she 
knelt down by Mrs. Keith, and lifting up her sweet face 
kissed her rapturously. " Mother ! mother ! " The 
new name rang like music on her lips, and she said it 
over and over for strange delight in it. " O," she whis- 
pered, as she knelt there with her hand on Mrs. Keith's 
shoulder and the old lady's arm passed tenderly about 
her slender figure, "if it can be that Marion sees all, 
understands all now, then I know that even through the 
gladness of heaven it will bring her an added joy to feel 
that I am happy too at last with you and with their child ! 
And she will know besides that if I sometimes dream of 
what might have been, I still cannot wish — do not wish 
— ^that any thing had been different from what it was. 
For, O mother, dear mother, Marion was very, very 
happy, and I loved her too with all my heart — I loved 
her too ! " 

THE END. 



V 



